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PREFACE. 


T the time of writing most of the European nations are at 
deadly grips, death and devastation are daily increasing, 
and none can discern the end. Still, we deem it well to 

publish our Annual as usual, for the principles and truths of 
co-operation are steadfast, and to divert the minds of readers from 
the carnage of battlefields to the social problems that still await 
solution is to render a real service. 

The main features of this volume are little altered from those 
of its predecessors, but among our illustrations will be found some 
interesting photographs of estates acquired by the C.W.S. in 
further development of its positions as farmer, landowner, and 
fruit grower. 

In writing of ‘‘Women in Industry,’’ Mr. James Haslam 
wisely devotes his efforts to presenting ‘‘the living facts as we 
have them before us at this moment.’’ The exploitation of female 
labour, the remarkable increase in the numbers of women and girls 
employed in trades previously monopolised by males, and other 
phases of the subject are presented in a vivid and impressive form. 
The article proves itself an invaluable contribution upon an urgent 
- social problem. 

Mr. Money’s intention in writing upon ‘‘Our National Wealth: 
The Conditions of its Continuance’ is ‘‘to trace in broad outlines 
the circumstances which have made Britain what she is, and to 
show in their true perspective the factors which constitute our 
strength or our weakness.’’ Touching upon the rise of Britain as 
an industrial power due to our great national assets in coal and 
iron; Mr. Money passes on to deal critically with the national 
meaith, its distribution and the comparative failure of production. _ 
At the close of a. live and stimulating article, the author’s 
conclusion is thus stated: ‘‘Co-operation . . . can eliminate 
all unnecessary costs, and, informed and inspired by scientific 
management, produce the greatest amount of material wealth with 
the least expenditure of iabour.’ 

The views expressed by Mr. H. M. Richardson on Continuation 
Education are no doubt controversial. It is well that opinions 
contrary to the popular conception of the value of such education 
should be heard and considered, and the appeal is made to 
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co-operators for a new estimate of the aims of knowledge. He 
says: ‘‘The nation which first teaches its democracy to think, to 
know itself, its history, its conflicting potentialities, the why and 
wherefore of social disturbances—that nation, in the course of a 
few generations, will be, if not the greatest, the happiest in the 
world.’’ 

Within the compass of twenty-six pages Mr. Pollard contrives 
to give very interesting glimpses of the great civilisations of 
the past, touching upon their rise and decline and their main 
characteristics. The relative positions of the peoples of the various 
nations to their rulers are explained, and parallels and comparisons 
drawn between the conditions prevailing among these ancient 
peoples and our own time, besides much information as to their 
habits and customs. 

Of the special articles that by Mr. H. Clement Gray, on ‘‘The 
Cost of Living,’’ is directly concerned with co-operative theory 
and practice. The many causes of rising prices are discussed, 
among them being currency, increased consumption and wages, 
supply and demand, combines, and others. The question of the 
ability of co-operation to provide an effectual remedy is considered 
from the standpoint of a candid friend. Mr. Gray knows well the 
potentiality of the movement if wisely used, but he is also equally 
well acquainted with the hindrances besetting the path of progress, 
and thus justifies trenchant criticism. The value of a national 
co-operative society is strongly advocated in the course of the 
article. 

Mr. Porritt in his article on ‘“The Handling and Transportation | 
of the Canadian Grain Crop’’ provides a mass of interesting 
information, chiefly relating to the history of grain elevators. 
The subject does not at first sight seem to promise much attraction 
to the average reader, but the narration of the efforts of the growers 
to avoid exploitation in the various provinces, and the impression 
made by the gigantic figures relating to the grain production, do 
certainly impart elements of real and vital import. 

The final article, written by Mr. J. J. Dunne on ‘‘What 
Co-operative Dairying has done for Denmark,’’ affords striking 
evidence of the value of the united action, backed up by scientific 
methods, which has placed Denmark foremost among butter- 
producing countries. 

We trust that this volume of the Annual will be found worthy 
to rank with its predecessors. 
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FIFTY-ONE YEARS’ PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


SAEs, SALES. 


YRARS. £ YEARS. £ 
LOO ceraee 2,333,523 TEBE > 1.0% _ 37,793,903 
1863....... 2,673,778 1889 ...... 40,674,673 
1B64* Tiss 2,836,606 1890 25.3: 43,731,669 
LBOD Tse 3,373,847 1B gyesgs 49,024,171 
ESO s, S52 4,462,676 SBOD Greate 51,060,854 
POO sarees 6,001,153 1898 © 50.4. 51,803,836 
TSO8:. « cxeee 7,122,360 1894 .:..,. 52,110,800 
TBOO Cine 7,353,363 1800: Z.05~. 55,100,249 
TO ace 8,201,685 TRUS House 59,951,635 
sta een ae 9,463,771 TBST Siskses 64,956,049 
TOT a sisens 13,012,120 1898 ..... - 68,523,969 
1878 Fa. 15,639,714 1099-52. 73,533,686 
tc eee 16,374,053 1900 4.-. 2 81,020,428 
LTO seas 18,499,901 Rt) tieere 85,872,706 
1BTE serv 19,921,054 1908 asses 89,772,923 
TOT seetae 21,390,447 DOO: cones 93,384,799 
TBS ages? 21,402,219 1904. ...... 96,263,328 
187 O esaan 20,382,772 L906: o.%5 98,002,565 
LEG eee 23,248,314 1906 ands 102,408,120 
1BRh iis 24,945,063 L907 ok 111,239,503 
EBRD is 27,541,212 1908: 5..<2 113,090,337 
Reco} aes 29,336,028 1909-3... 115,159,630 
1884 ...... 30,424,101 eae Viger 118,448,910 
VERBS. isos. 31,805,910 Hip e Beery = 123,526,351 
1986 dpi; 32,780,745 1912. .cos0s 130,499,145 
vty Ae 34,483,771 
Tora SALES IN THE F'irty-onB YEARS, 
| 1962 70.1913 sree seen | £2,441,414,425 


Toran PROFITS IN THE eriniads! 


Years, 1862 10 1912....... £234,617,537 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
December 31st, 1912. 


Compiled from the Returns made by Societies to the Registrar and 
Co-operative Union. 


Number of Members .3.° 3.) vse ase seat s0s0jL67,682 £& 

ATS IBGE fia” pack, sea ja) babel Shes eee dag Thast ast | S0.eae- 190 
eA CRDIEG! Cisss~sedaPaian | pstk 7¥iP kaso dacdann aaaewet, CeO eke 
Figian for L010 \.- sae ashe gaps ase 4va-+ ade) Lota Seca, ote BO. 200 14h 


Net Profits: for 2012's. pas sou late cent | abe pee peg LO OL 
Devoted to Education, 1912 — 4. 4.5 ee eee wee es = ss«S98, 19 
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Fifty-one Years’ Progress of Co-operative Societies 
in the United Kingdom. 
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FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


YEARS. Says. YBARs. * SALeEs. 
1864 (W%,) £51,857 1889 (weexs) £7,028,944 
L863 ches 120,754 1890 cence 7,429,073 
186620. 175,489 TSGL 23080 8,766,430 
1867 (wok.) 331,744 TBO ae. 9,300,904 
1868-2524 412,240 Et eee 9,526,167 
LS69 > cack 507,217 1894 ...... 9,443,938 
1870 (wikss) 677,734 1895 (wéé..) 10,141,917 
eer doors 758,764 1896: e.. 11,115,056 
Rei Seer ae 1,153,132 LOOT 2:55 11,920,143 
Lois eae 1,636,950 SOB Soc. 12,574,748 
ISTeA223s 1,964,829 1699 e222 14,212,375 © 
T8TS — =. 2,247,395 gi) 8 1 Daven gee 16,043,889 
1876 (y8,.) 2,697,366 1901 (wai..) 17,642,082 
VSTT & ae 2,827,052 1902" 2. 18,397,559 
1ST. 5 Ackas 2,705,625 1903 ...... 19,333,142 
1879 (wots) 2,645,331 108 2. 19,809,196 
PESO 5. 3,339,681 OS eee 20,785,469 
SGI Se. sons 3,574,095 TUG 5 tis 22,510,035 
PRBS 3.2.20 4,038,238 1907 (weé..) 24,786,568 
2GEe Vaso 4,546,889 eee. 24,902,842 
1884 (w28,,) 4,675,371 LS 25,675,938 
1985 .....:. 4,793,151 TORO. 22s 26,567,833 
TSBG < cau §,223,179 GEL 3.20: 27,892,990 
TBBE vdccre 5,713,235 1912 (wée.,) 29,732,154 
PONG: 22 3508 6,200,074 BOGS ase 2 31,371,976 
ToraL SAEs IN THE Firty YEARS, 
164 10. 19AB sccseceenscasesseees. | £499,928,760 
TotaL PRoFIts IN THE Firry YEARS, : 
tSGdio AOI8., 2 eee ies £8,455,202 


‘STATISTICAL POSITION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
DECEMBER 277TH, 1913. 


Number of aitadest holding Shares ... ... ... 1,168 

Number of Members egy to Shareholders ...2,272,496 & 
Phare Capital (Paid up). mac cis ses. ore ge age ee te BOBO UDA 
Loans and Deposits... ... ane) stain gty ie cin 4 sbaicsl ciras Sete 
Reserve Bund "Tada med Bank ey Pe ik Ae ee 811,816 
PUI AAA. HOI se L358 ec ay OS ag ay Og plein ann te 877,479 
Gales for the. Yeor 1918... csc oa vase os cs CE VOOR Cg 


Met Protkie for Your 115... 1.10%, ee eee ee ee 636,119 
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Map of the United Kingdom, showing 
Depots, -&c., of the Wholesale Societies. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, 


OWNED BY 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIET Ys EMUMLEED: 


Central Premises. 
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Original Balloon Street Premises. 
ae 


N 1869 the Co-operative Wholesale Society built the premises 

shown in the illustration heading this page, in which to carry 
on its fast-growing business. For six years after 1863, when 
the Society’s career began, its work was performed in rented 
buildings, but when the trade reached nearly £300,000 per annum 
the Committee felt emboldened to the extent of building the 
Balloon Street property. At that time the only other C.W.5. 
buildings existing were small depéts for the purchasing of butter 
at Tipperary and Kilmallock, in Ireland. 

In fifty years the business has made rapid strides; almost 
every year has seen extensions, developments, or new enterprises 
launched, and now all the premises portrayed on the following 
pages are the property of the C.W.S. 

In the second illustration Balloon Street runs up between the 
two main blocks, and the original building is that at the top of 
the street on the right-hand side surmounted by a glass dome. Up 
to the year 1885 this warehouse towered above an environment of 
slum property. At the rear was ‘‘Clock Alley,’’ a court lined with 
old cottages, and leading to Corporation Street; little public-houses 
and coal yards, a cotton-waste warehouse and miscellaneous small 
buildings were adjacent. All these have been supplanted by the 
buildings of the C.W.S. In the right-hand block the Bank 
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CENTRAL PREMISES—continued. 


occupies a considerable portion of the ground floor; above this 
the grocery saleroom and buyers’ offices are situated, and the 
remainder of the premises house part of the Furnishing and the 
Stationery Departments. The furnishing showrooms exhibit 
samples of practically every article that can be included under 
that denomination, from suites for the drawing-room to flat-irons, 
literally too numerous to mention. Societies in the vicinity of 
Manchester are able to send prospective customers to inspect 
the stocks, thus enabling the members of a small village Store 
to gain the same advantages as are enjoyed by city folk. Carpets, 
rugs, plate, and jewellery are all to be found here. The Stationery 
Department supplies Societies with wrapping paper, twine, and 
paper bags, besides all kinds of fancy stationery. Recreation is 
also dealt in, for this department will provide concerts, or organise 
excursions for holiday makers. 

The buildings on the left of Balloon Street are shown on a 
larger scale in the illustration opposite. Here, again, several 
mean and insanitary courts and alleys have been demolished to 
give place to a fine pile facing Corporation Street. At the top 
is the Mitchell Memorial Hall, named after Mr. J. T. W. Mitchell, 
who died in 1895, having been Chairman of the C.W.S. for 
twenty-one years. The Hall is 107ft. long, 67ft. wide, and 33ft. 
in height; it will seat 1,200 persons. The first Quarterly Meeting 
held here was in September, 1907. The floors below the Hall 
are occupied by the Board and Committee Rooms, the Secretary’s 
and General Offices, and the basement provides a commodious 
Dining-hall, rendered bright and attractive by dint of many mirrors 
and white enamel paint. 

The Architect’s Department is located in this building. A 
large and efficient staff is constantly occupied with work for the 
C.W.S. and retail Societies. 

Nearly 2,500 employés are engaged in earning their daily 
bread at the Central premises. 


Balloon Street and Garden Street. 


ON either side of this building will be noticed the words 
“Co-operative Wholesale Society ;’’ these mark the 
limits of the warehouse acquired in 1869. The Grocery 
Department is in possession of the major portion of this 
block. Here are held stocks of all goods coming under 
the head of grocery, in variety too great to enumerate. 
An extensive trade is done in packed goods, and a small 
regiment of damsels is kept busily occupied in filling 
packets of convenient size with rice, tapioca, canary-seed, 
linseed, oatmeal, and self-raising flour; 150 tons of this 
latter commodity is the average weekly output. This 
department will in the course of three or four months be 
removed to the new Packing Warehouse at Trafford Park. 
Situated on the upper floors and basement of the 
building fronting Balloon Street is the Boot and Shoe 
Department. Here one may find 220,000 pairs of 
footgear for men, women, boys, girls, and infants in 
immense variety of patterns, drawn from the factories 
at Leicester, Heckmondwike, Enderby, Rushden, and 
Leeds. 
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Manchester: Drapery Warehouses, Balloon Street. 


Drapery Warehouses, Balloon Street. 


“[’ HESE warehouses are at the corner of Balloon Street 

and Federation Street, a thoroughfare created by the 
C.W.S:, and a name conferred upon it that has a deep 
significance to all co-operators. 

With the completion of the new warehouse on the 
right-hand side of Federation Street, the C.W.S. occupies 
the whole of Balloon Street with buildings erected under 
its own direction. The general effect of the smart 
modern buildings is naturally much enhanced by the 
widening of the street,.in itself a great improvement to a 
busy thoroughfare. 

The new premises will add 83,000 square feet of 
accommodation for the drapery departments, and be 
devoted to fancy drapery, the warehouse opposite being 
also for drapery, but the heavier descriptions will be 
dealt with here. 

From the topmost floors to the basements they are 
stocked with a huge variety of goods, including everything 
that should find a place in a well-equipped Drapery Store. 

The vagaries of fashion are kept closely in view by 
the buyers in the various departments, and hard indeed to 
satisfy would be the customer whose requirements the 
C.W.S. failed to meet. This remark apples not only to 
the bewildering variety of materials drawn from world- 
wide sources, but also with equal force to the productions 
made in the C.W.S. Factories. There is also the added 
satisfaction in this respect that the C.W.5S. goods are 
made under known conditions of healthy surroundings. 


Drapery, &c., Departments, Dantzic Street. 


Original Dantzic Street Premises. 


a 


HE ©.W.S. entered into the drapery trade in 1873, and 

with such success that a warehouse in Dantzic Street was 
secured in 1875. At this time the business in drapery and 
woollen cloth amounted to £114,000 annually. Additions were 
constantly made to adapt the premises to the growing demands 
until the building reached its present dimensions. It was not 
long, however, before the cry was again raised for more room, 
and the fine drapery warehouse in Balloon Street was crected 
and opened in 1904. 

The premises are occupied by the Woollens, Ready-mades, 
and Shirts Departments. The ready-mades are all from the 
C.W.S. Factories at Broughton or Leeds, and the cloth from 
various sources, amongst others the C.W.S. Batley Mill and the 
Scottish C.W.S. Ettrick Mills. From this department the male 
co-operator can be completely supplied with all the articles 
demanded by necessity or custom. 
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Manchester; Dantzic Street.— Woollens, Ready-mades, Mantles, Millinery, Carpets, &c, 
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Bacon Factory, Trafford Wharf. 


ACON rolling and smoking was carried on in the Balloon 

Street warehouse for many years until the exigencies of space 
made it necessary to find better accommodation. With this end 
m view, a plot of land was secured on the banks of the Ship 
Canal, adjacent to the Sun Mill, and here a factory was built, 
which has now been in use about nine years. 

The Trafford Wharf Factory is not a curing house. So far 
as the C.W.S. is concerned, curing is done at the O.W.S. 
Factories in Tralee (Ireland) and Herning (Denmark). At Tralee 
every week about 1,000 pigs are killed and twice as many sides 
of bacon cured. These are despatched to the C.W.S. at Trafford 
Wharf, London, Bristol, Cardiff, and Newcastle. To meet the 
demand for smoked bacon there are eighteen stoves of the latest 
and best pattern. 

There are about 70 employés engaged mainly in the making 
of rolls, and the weight of bacon and hams dealt with weekly 
varies from 120 tons to 140 tons. 


THE TRANSPORT WAREHOUSE AND WHARF 


has a frontage to the canal of 460 feet, the buildings occupying 
360ft. by 60ft. The premises and site were acquired in July, 
1903, and the warehouse is now well equipped for receiving, 
storing, and despatching the various commodities. Five electric 
cranes lift the goods from the hold of ship or barge to the 
warehouse, and deposit them in railway wagons on the quayside 
or transfer them to lurries. The permanent staff of 23 is 
augmented by casual labour at busy times, as in the dried fruit 
season, until as many as 200 workers may be employed, and these 
deal with an average of 15,000 tons of merchandise yearly. The 
C.W.S. is, we believe, the only firm which possesses its own 
accommodation at the Manchester Docks. 


THE ENGINEERING WORKS 


is another section of the Trafford Park group. It was originally 
a repair shop, but now deals mostly with new work, and modern 
tools have been installed for undertaking general engineering, 
electrical work, and millwrighting in all its branches. The 
Engineers’ Department at Balloon Street act as consulting, 
mechanical, electrical, and heating and ventilating engineers for 
complete installations, reports being made on existing work, and 
plans and specifications prepared for repairs or new work. 
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Grocery Packing Warehouse, 
Trafford Park. 


‘T Hs building occupies a site fronting Trafford Park 

Road, and lying between Sun Mill and the Bacon 
Warehouse. It has railway accommodation directly 
connected with the Ship Canal and Trafford Park 
Railways. The building is six storeys in height, each floor 
being 217ft. 6in. long by 54ft. 6in. wide: Being a 
detached building, it has the advantage of being well 
lighted by windows all round. There are two fireproof 
staircases, one at each end of the building, which give 
ample protection to the employés in case of fire, and two 
electric cage hoists and one sack hoist. Each department 
is provided with suitable accommodation for washing, 
&e., and in addition there are men’s and. women’s 
dining-rooms. 

It is expected that these premises will be ready for 
occupation about March or April, when the work will 
be removed from Balloon Street. Among the many 
advantages conferred. by the new building will be the 
direct transition by conveyor from the Sun Mill of the 
flour used in making the popular ‘‘Federation’’ self-raising 
flour, 150 tons beimg the average weekly output. The 
improved facilities will enable us to deal not only more 
expeditiously with goods, but also with greatly increased 
trade, which we are confidently anticipating. 
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Broughton Building, Traffic 
Departments, &zc. 


HE Building Department sprang from the remains of 
the Union Land and Building Society, which failed 

in 1880. The C.W.S., being large mortgagees, took 
over some of the assets, among which were building 
materials, and a department was formed at Balloon 
Street, which was chiefly confined to repair work. The 
first building of any magnitude erected by the department 
was the extension of the original Balloon Street premises. 
Since then its achievements have been numerous, the 
chief of which was the erection of the imposing Central 
Offices, &e., shown in the bird’s-eye view on another 
page. The department was removed to Broughton in 
January, 1913, and now, in addition to.C.W.S. work, it 
contracts in the open market for the work of retail 
Societies. All equipments are to be found at Broughton 
for the making of shop fronts and fittings, and many 
Societies’ new premises bear testimony to the artistic 
and substantial quality of the work. All the branches of 
the trade are represented—draughtsmen, clerks, joiners, 
plumbers, masons, &c.—and, with the perfect organisation 
and centralisation of the work, many economies both in 
time and cost are effected. 

The traffic department is an essential adjunct to an 
institution of the magnitude of the C.W.S. Here, 
again, beginnings were very humble, but naturally the 
department has grown with the trade, and has also kept 
abreast with the times; for in addition to the numerous 
horses, drays, &c., a large fleet of motor lurries are housed 
at Broughton, but as yet the Society has not engaged in 
air traction. The department specialises in quick transit 
of perishable goods and direct conveyance of fragile goods 
to save handling in transit. 

The description of the Broughton Factories would be 
incomplete without mention of the spacious dining-room. 
Here accommodation is found for 800 employés, and 
meals can be obtained at a tariff which is suited to the 
pockets of the workers. During the winter months social 
functions are frequently held to promote good fellowship 
among the employés. 
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E. &&S.C.W.S. Joint Insurance Dept. 


(late C.LS.), 
Corporation Street, Manchester. 


‘T HE history of the Co-operative Insurance Society 
is a record of honourable and useful work for 
co-operation. The Society was registered in 1567, under 
the Companies Act, and both Societies and individuals 
were admitted to membership. In 1872 business first 
was done through paid agents; and in 1875 the policy of 
re-insuring risks first was adopted. In 1899, following 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1893, the 
company was converted into a Co-operative Society, and 
all forms of insurance were undertaken, while branches 
subsequently were opened in Scotland and in England 
north and south. The year 1904 witnessed the 
materialising of the happy idea of collective insurance. 
From 1905 a movement for the unification of co-operative 
insurance had been afoot, and, after several years of 
discussion at conferences and meetings, the business was 
transferred to the joint control of the two Wholesale 
Societies. 

For the first four years the office was at the Rochdale 
Pioneers’ store, but 1871 saw its removal to Manchester. 
Various premises were occupied and deserted as the 
demands of business grew, until the final move into its 
present home took place in 1908. 
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Newcastle: West Blandford Street. 


Newcastle Branch. 


Newcastle Branch, Waterloo Street, in 1876. 
ae 


Pee Newcastle-upon-Tyne Branch was established in 

1871, or exactly eight years after the inception of 
the C.W.S. at Manchester. Business was commenced in 
a small four-roomed warehouse, but, with a rapidity 
characteristic of the institution, the trade outgrew the 
accommodation, and it was thereupon decided to build the 
Waterloo Street warehouse, the occupation of which was 
entered into in 1876. That, too, only sufficed for a time, 
and eventually it became necessary to erect the larger 
warehouse in West Blandford Street. 


WEST BLANDFORD STREET. 


The West Blandford Street buildings are devoted to 
the Grocery, Provision, Boot and Shoe, Woollens and 
Ready-mades, Manchester and Greys, Dress, and Paper 
and Stationery Departments, as well as the General 
Offices, Boardrooms, Meeting Hall, and Dining-room. 
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Newcastle Branch—continued. 


In the centre of the main buildings is a spacious 
covered-in yard, where the receiving and despatching of 
all goods is conducted. Further up the street will be 
found the Motor Garage and Stables, and also a building 
where the Saddlery and Leather Bag-making Departments 
are located. 


WATERLOO AND THORNTON STREETS. 


As the name in the illustration implies, the building 
on the left, which stands in Thornton Street, is occupied 
by the Furnishing and Carpets Department, whilst the 
other—the Waterloo Street buildimg—accommodates the 
Millinery and Fancy Drapery, and Jewellery and Fancy 
Hardware Departments. 
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Newcastle-upon- Tyne Quayside 
Warehouse. 


‘T HE erection of this building was commenced in 1900 

and completed in 1902. It originally consisted of 
eight floors, but in 1909 an extension became necessary, 
and the roof, which had hitherto been flat, was covered 
in. The building is 90ft. wide by 120ft. long, and the 
height from floor to ceiling on each floor is a little over 
11ft. It is capable of warehousing between 7,000 and 
8,000 tons. Being conveniently situated to the river and 
in close proximity to that part of the quay where the 
London, Continental, and other regular lines of steamers 
discharge their cargoes, it has proved to be a great boon 
to the departments it serves. One of the floors is used 
as a bonded store for the warehousing of dutiable goods, 
and it is, of course, only open during regulation hours. 
There are loading and discharging platforms fronting the 
quayside, and also at the back, which opens out into 
Sandgate. All goods on account of the Grocery, Butter, 
and No. 1 Grain Departments are dealt with by the staff 
there, and machinery has been installed for cleaning 
fruit, grain, &c. 
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Green Fruit and Potato Department, 
Stowell Street. 


ols HESE premises are situated in close proximity to the 

Newcastle fruit and vegetable markets. The building 
was completed in the year 1909, and comprises basement, 
ground, No. 1, and No. 2 floors. In the basement is the 
banana-room, specially constructed for the ripening of 
Canary and Jamaica bananas. On the ground floor the 
work of receiving and despatching is transacted, and 
special facilities are provided in the way of two large 
dockways, enabling four vehicles to be attended to at 
the same time. On the first floor are situated the 
manager's, assistants’, and general offices, whilst a 
portion of the flat is also utilised as the saleroom. The 
second floor is principally used for storing goods of a 
keeping quality, such as nuts, figs, ke. 
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Pelaw: Bird’s-eye View. 


‘T HE policy of the C.W.S.—and, indeed. of the 

co-operative movement throughout—is to produce 
for the consumer the necessaries of life at the least 
possible cost consistent with the best possible conditions 
for the workers. 

It is a noticeable fact that the productive works of 
the Wholesale were nearly all centred in and around 
Manchester, until, in pursuit of the policy above referred 
to, it was found that the goods there produced could not 
be supplied to the consumers in the Newcastle district at 
the least possible cost, consequent upon the enormous 
carriage they had to bear. As a remedy the Newcastle 
Branch Committee considered that their duty lay in the 
direction of establishing productive works in their own 
district, so they at once set about to find a suitable place 
wherein to commence operations. In their endeavours to 
do this they had in view the heavy rates, taxes, &c., the 
factories would be called upon to pay if they were 
established in Newcastle, and it was for this reason partly 
that Pelaw was chosen as the venue of productive effort 
by the Newcastle Branch. Another reason which 
animated them in their selection of Pelaw as the ground 
on which their victories should be won was that the land 
- could be procured at a very small cost; and, again, the 
sites available were adjacent to the railway, thus saving 
the heavy charges for cartage to and from the station. 

Illustrations of the separate works follow in due 
order, which comprise Drug and Drysaltery Depart- 
ment, Printing Works, Cabinet Factory, Clothing 
Factory, and Engineering Works. 

There is also a commodious dining-room, which is 
found to be a great convenience, as the greater number 
of the employés come from considerable distances. 
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Drug and Drysaltery Works, Pelaw. 


T Hs factory began in 1896 as the packing department of the 

C.W.S. with seven employés. The following impression, 
from the ‘‘Wheatsheaf,’’ conveys some idea of its scope to-day :— 

Many visits would not exhaust the interest of these works. 
Standing on its galleries, overlooking the ordered industry below, 
one has curiously the impression that comes when exploring the 
decks or on the bridge of a ship, particularly an ocean liner. 
Perhaps the bridge-like galleries start the fancy. Then there is 
the same cleanliness, the same compactness and economy of 
arrangement, and sufficiency of space for everything, yet no waste 
of an article so valuable. It is the same sense of completeness 
which makes a boat at once the simplest and most perfect example 
of man’s skill in adapting means to ends. 

The scheme of the building is a great glass-roofed hall with a 
wide, encircling gallery, which is divided into rooms where all 
the mixing is done. You pass in rapid tour the various ingredients 
being blended for such diverse things as Boot Polish, Metal Polish, 
Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, Cake Flours, Bronchial Mixture, 
the various household remedies—but the list is endless. In 
galleries forming a St. George’s cross above the main area other 
goods are stored in bulk, for at Pelaw grocery sundries are packed 
for the Newcastle district. Here are also tins and bottles stocked 
by the million. And almost automatically this incongruous host 
descends by its own weight to the army of packers below. Patent 
bottling and weighing machines without number expedite the 
work. We have called the packers an army: rather they are 
drill sergeants beneath whose marshalling fingers files of bottles, 
packages, and tins—tall, squat, thin, broad-chested, in uniforms 
infinite in variety—form themselves into companies and battalions. 
And the wonder of it all is lke that of a marvellously intricate 
piece of mechanism. 

Efficiency may be inhuman, however. Are all the hundreds 
of workers, one asks, merely cogs in the machine? Pelaw 
visited dispels such an idea. When the ‘‘ Wheatsheaf’? man 
arrived, the manager of the works was engaged. ‘‘If you 
are inclined, just wander round where you like; then ask any 
questions you wish in twenty minutes, when I’ll be at 
liberty,’’ he said. Full use was made of the permission, and the 
simile of machinery gave place to something more human. 
Tt was a hive of happy industry. Obviously there was no driving. 
Subsequent inquiry proved that the Congress minimum wage scale 
is in force; this means that as much as £3,000 extra per year is 
paid at Pelaw in wages compared with the rates which rule in 
many competing factories. Only the ‘continued and increasing 
loyalty of co-operators can overcome so great a handicap to-day. 
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London: Leman Street. 


HIS fine block of buildings is the headquarters of the 

London Branch. ‘The older part of the building, 
with the clock tower, was erected in 1887, and the new 
wing for the accommodation of the drapery department 
was opened for business in 1910. The general office, 
boardroom, conference-hall, dining-rooms, and kitchen 
are all in the older building, where also the grocery 
saleroom and buyers’ offices are situated. The basement 
serves the purpose of a storeroom for provisions—cheese, 
butter, eggs, lard, &c.—while the upper floors are 
devoted to the grocery and boot and shoe departments, 
access being given both to the new wing and to a still 
older building not shown in the illustration, where 
the furnishing, ironmongery, carpets, and _ stationery 
departments are situated. 

The latest wing is devoted to the heavy and fancy 
drapery, millinery, and ready-mades departments, the 
basement being used for a joint packing-room. In the 
building is a telephonic exchange, which connects all the 
departments in London, Northampton, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and: the productive works in 
various parts of the country. 

The building, which is 333 feet in length, is of 
fireproof construction, the floors being built of steel and 
concrete, an automatic fire-extinguishing apparatus being 
installed threughout. Besides three stone staircases for 
business purposes, iron stairways provide extra exit in 
case of fire. There are two electric passenger lifts, 
besides numerous lifts for the conveyance of goods. 
Electric light is provided throughout, and the building is 
warmed by low-pressure hot-water pipes. An efficiently- 
drilled fire brigade composed of members of the staff 
affords additional security against fire. 


London: Bacon Stoves, &c. 


ONSIGNMENTS of green bacon are here received 

from various pig slaughtering centres. The English, 
Irish, and Danish meat arrives packed in bales, the 
Canadian in boxes, the C.W.S. supplies to Societies 
being sent out in crates. A large proportion of the meat 
comes from the C.W.S. bacon factory at Herning, 
Denmark; while supplies are also received from the 
C.W.S. bacon factory at Tralee, Ireland. The green 
bacon is put into the stoves, of which there are nine, with 
a capacity of 2,034 sides. The smoking process takes 
three days, so that there is a nominal capacity of over 
4,000 sides per week. 

Above the bacon stoves is a storeroom for C.W.S. 
brushes from the Leeds factory; and in connection with 
the London Branch Furnishing Department are 
workrooms for French polishing, upholstering, and the 
manufacture of bedding. The leather and grindery 
department occupies a portion of the building. Here are 
kept large stocks of butts and bends of leather in the 
various tannages suitable for repairing, besides numerous 
requisites for the boot trade, such as nails, rivets, rubber 
heels, laces, socks, and leggings. 
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London: Bacon Stoves, &c. 
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London: Fairclough Street. 


‘T HESE premises occupy a site bounded by Fairclough 
Street, Backchurch Lane, and Boyd Street, which 
has an area of about 4,416 square yards. 

The clearing of this large area has been the means of 
demolishing a large quantity of low-class property, and 
as a consequence improving the sanitary condition of the 
district. 

The buildings occupying the site consist of an 
Empties Department, Joinery Department, stables for 
forty-four horses, with loft over, and men’s mess-room, 
Engineers’ and Electricians’ Department, building 
material storage, laundry and boiler-house, and garage, 
with office and covered yards. 


Silvertown Mill and Factories. 


Feb bird’s-eye view is inserted for the purpose of 

showing the relative positions of the Flour Mill, 
Productive Factory, Soap Works, also Employés’ Dining- 
rooms. Other plates, which will be found in their places, 
give the separate buildings with a brief account of the 
particular work carried on. 
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Productive Factory, Silvertown. 


XTERNALLY the factory has little attraction. It is just a 
"~ huge square building which impresses by bulk alone. First 
it arrests by its size, and then makes its spaciousness seem small 
by comparison with the multitude of articles it manufactures. 
It is a Confectionery Works, and Boiled Sugars, Fondants, and 
Clear Gums are made in forms, colours, and flavours innumerable. 
Should anyone desire to know into how many forms sugar can be 
transmuted in boiled sweets alone, Silvertown can offer a different 
kind for every day this year and still have a choice variety to 
select from on high days and holidays. 

Spice, and particularly Pepper, grinding forms another 
important part of the work. The milling of Mustard is a new 
development which already is so successful that the plant is now 
being doubled. Other products range from Self-Raising Flour to 
Picealilli, from Cremo Oats to Beef Extract, from Table Jellies to 
Table Salt. Such is the scope of the factory established only in 
1904. 

“The work of Silvertown is so varied, and its products are 
so dissimilar,’’ said a writer in the ‘‘Wheatsheaf’’ recently, ‘‘that 
to convey a total impression by one word is not easy. If it could 
be done I think the word would be ‘specialisation.’ Despite all 
diversity this is the abiding idea which the factory leaves in the 
mind. You get it in the sweet department; there may be men 
who know more than its foreman about boiling sugar, but you 
would hesitate to say so. There seems nothing about jellies, 
again, that their maker does not know. You are abashed in the 
laboratory and amazed in the statistical department. Then the 
total effect comes when you stand watching the wooden cases 
being trundled over the loading way. Only that morning some 
of these orders now despatching had been received. But each 
department had been organised to anticipate them. ‘Their 
execution seems as automatic as the flow of water when a bath 
tap is turned. It is specialisation for service, for the service of 
co-operators. They are availing themselves of it increasingly, 
and Silvertown to-day promises to be too small to-morrow. ’”’ 
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Bristol Depot. 


al: HE architectural style of this building is a free 
treatment of English Renaissance. Due attention 
has been given to the provision of light and air at every 
portion of the premises, including the basement. It is 
situated in the most central part of the city, the Floating 
Harbour forming the boundary on one side, thus bringing 
water communication direct to the building. An area 
of about 2,231 square yards is occupied, consisting of 
basement and six floors. 

The total height of the building from the street to 
the ridge of the roof is 86 feet; to clock tower top, 130 
feet. The present floor space is about 100,000 square 
feet, ultimately to be increased to 150,000 square feet. 

The building has a commanding entrance from the 
Quay, surmounted by sculptural figures, illustrating two 
of the local industries—mining and agriculture—and is 
fitted with an electrically-driven passenger lift running 
through the. well-hole, which gives rapid means of 
access to every floor. Similar hoists communicate direct 
with all the departments, i.e., grocery, drapery, boots, 
furnishing, ready-mades and woollen cloth, and grocery 
sundry packing. 

The internal structure is fire resisting, the columns 
being of iron and the floor of steel girders, filled in witn 
cement concrete and covered with pine flooring. 

The power and light is electrical. Heat is by low- 
pressure hot water apparatus, radiators being fixed in the 
various rooms. 

Every precaution has been taken against fire, the 
building being fitted throughout with an installation of 
automatic fire sprinklers of the ‘‘Grinnell”’ pattern. 

A complete system of telephones is installed for 
communication between all departments. 
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Cardiff Depot: Bute Terrace. 


Cardiff Depot. 


HE building, which faces Bute Terrace and Mary Ann 

Street, was erected by the Building Department, 
London Branch, from the designs of our architect at 
Balloon Street. It consists of basement, ground, first, 
second, third, and fourth floors. The basement floor is 
Tit. below pavement level, and up to the ground floor is 
12ft. high, the walls being built with ivory-white glazed 
bricks. The ground floor is about 110ft. by 44ft. and 
12it. high. The walls of this and the other floors are 
matchboarded all round. On the first floor are the 
saleroom, general offices, manager’s office, and the usual 
lavatory accommodation. Part of the third floor is used 
for departmental showrooms, and the fourth fioor is 
occupied by the Drapery Department. The main 
staircase, which runs from the basement to the top floor, 
is surmounted by a tower about 14ft. high, and flagstaff. 
The building is fitted up with electric ght, the supply 
being taken from the Corporation mains. The heating 
arrangements are carried out by hot-water pipes and 
radiators situated at convenient points. 
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New Depot, Cardiff. 


“THE C.W.S. having acquired the site of the old Town 
Hall, Police and Fire Brigade Station, and old Post 
Office, is now erecting new premises thereon. 

The new buildings will have a frontage of about 170 
feet to St. Mary Street, and a depth of about 154 feet to 
a proposed new street connecting St. Mary Street and 
Westgate Street. The Westgate Street portion of the site 
will, for the present, remain unoccupied. 

There will be eight floors including basement. 

The principal entrance will be in the centre of the 
elevation to St. Mary Street, and there will be a loading 
entrance from the proposed new street to a large central 
covered loading-yard. 

Accommodation will be provided for the grocery and 
provision department on the basement, ground, and first 
floors—the latter having a large general saleroom for the 
accommodation of retail Societies’ buyers: On the 
second, third, and fourth floors the drapery, boot and 
shoe, and furnishing departments will be situated, with 
joint packing and receiving department on the ground 
floor adjoining the central loading-yard. On the fifth 
and sixth floors will be situated an Assembly Hall (73ft. 
long by 538ft. wide), with dining-room in conjunction 
therewith and subsidiary rooms for various purposes. 

Access to all floors will be from an imposing central 
stone staircase, provided with high-speed passenger hoist 
in the well, and in addition there will be a secondary stone 
staircase as an alternative means of exit. For warehouse 
purposes there will be three electric goods hoists running 
in fireproof hoist-wells, so that the safety and convenience 
of all visitors to the building will be amply assured. 

Architecturally the building will have an imposing 
elevation to St. Mary Street, of a free classical type, the 
central feature being surmounted by a clock tower. 

The elevations are intended to be formed in ashlar 
stonework. 
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New Depot, Cardiff. 
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Northampton Depot. 


[He front part of the larger building was built in 

1897 by the C.W.S.’s own Building Department, 
and afterwards extended to meet the iricreased trade. It 
is used for the distribution of groceries to the small 
Societies in the district. (Previously two small rooms 
were occupied, which were opened in October, 1890, for 
use as a saleroom only.) There is also'a large General 
Office, some of the clerks being engaged wholly in audit 
work in the supervision of Societies’ accounts. — 

The smaller building is used as a bacon warehouse, 
containing smoke stoves. There is a large trade done 
in Danish sides (smoked and_ plain), cured in our 
own slaughteries, and smoked on the premises; also a 
considerable quantity of American bacon is sold, consisting 
of Cumberland cuts, bellies; hams, also smoked and plain 
rolls. The rolling is done on the premises, and the bacon 
is brought principally direct through our New York house. 

The Depét is situated about 100 yards from the Town 
Hall, and the same distance from the Midland Railway 
Station, and stands midway between the two points. 

The district covered by the Depdt is Northamptonshire 
and Huntingdonshire; also part of Warwickshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire. i 
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Nottingham Saleroom. 


THs Saleroom is situated in Friar Lane, a thoroughfare 

leading from the Market Place to the Castle. It 
will be obvious to the reader from the first glance at the 
illustration that this ecclesiastical-looking building was 
not originally intended for a saleroom. Still, its interior 
provides the C.W.S. with an ideal sale and sample room. 

The building was previously a Congregational Chapel, 
supported mainly by well-to-do people, but these 
gradually migrated to the suburbs, leaving the services 
only meagrely attended. 

The. building was offered for sale and was purchased 

by the C.W.S. in 1699. The change necessitated many 
internal alterations; the organ, pulpit, pews, &c., were 
all removed. 
_ On entering, there is a clear floor space of 48ft. by 
42ft. The ground floor is occupied by the Grocery and 
Grocery Productive Departments, and a representative 
display of samples is tastefully arranged on counters and 
tables, while handsome showcases are placed throughout. 
What was originally the vestry is now the manager’s 
office. 

A wide staircase leads to the gallery which completely 
encircles the room. This is occupied by the Drapery, 
Woollens, Boots, Furnishing, and Crockery Departments. 
The millinery and mantles have a special room on the 
ground floor at the rear of the building. 

For the convenience of Societies in and _ near 
Nottingham a Furniture Showroom has been opened in 
Wheelergate, adjacent to the Saleroom, and if the volume 
of business should justify such action no doubt further 
developments may be looked for. 
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Nottingham Saleroom: Friar Lane. 


Birmingham Salerocm: 16, Pershore Street. 


Birmingham Saleroom and Cycle Depot. 


a¥ HE handsome block of buildings seen in the illustration 

was completed in 1910. Previously the premises at 
Birmingham consisted of only the two-storeyed building 
seen on the left-hand side of the illustration, and was used 
solely for saleroom purposes, the ground floor being 
occupied by the Grocery Saleroom, the room above having 
to suffice for all other departments. It had long been 
felt to be an impossibility to make a display in the limited 
room at the disposal of the drapery and allied departments, 
so on the decision of the Committee to form a Cycle Depdt 
at Birmingham it was decided to take in the two blocks of 
premises adjacent, which were already in the possession 
of the C.W.S., and erect a building which would give more 
saleroom space, and also could be utilised for a Cycle 
Depét. Operations were commenced, and resulted in the 
building seen on the opposite page. The premises have 
a fine frontage on Pershore Street, and are well within 
five minutes’ walk from New Street Station. The older 
portion of the building is now used for Grocery Sale and 
Sample Room on the ground floor, and the upper floor is 
the Showroom for the Boots, Furnishing, Hardware, and 
Crockery Departments. In the new buildings the whole 
of the first floor is occupied by the drapery and allied 
departments, and gives plenty of room for a grand display. 
The Cycle Department occupies the basement and upper 
room as warehouses, the ground floor being used for 
offices and showrooms. The Grocery Department and 
Cycle Depét are open for business every day. 
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Huddersfield Saleroom. 


Ty HIS Saleroom was first originated in 1885. Business 
was commenced in the boardroom of the Industrial 
Society. A room in Lion Arcade was taken a little later, 
and samples of grocery were first shown; eventually the 
boots and shoes and drapery representatives commenced 
to attend every two months, and another room adjoining 
was taken. After many years of growing business it 
was removed to much larger premises in 1898, at 4, 
Railway Street, where we occupied three floors—the 
ground floor for office, the first floor for grocery, drapery, 
and boots; second floor for crockery, mantles, and 
furnishing. The drapery and boots representatives, 
owing to increasing trade, now attended weekly, and 
these premises soon began to show signs of being too 
small for the business. es 

In 1904 the Huddersfield Brush Factory was taken 
over, and in 1906 the business was transferred to the 
Leeds Brush Factory. The premises were then 
reconstructed and converted into the present saleroom. 
These premises were open for business in October, 1907, 
and consist of three floors and basement. 

The basement is utilised for washing hams and storing 
empties ; on the ground floor are the manager’s office and 
warehouse, where a stock of hams, cheese, bacon, 
potatoes, onions, and green fruit are kept. The grocery 
saleroom is also on this flat. The first floor is occupied 
by boots and shoes, ready-mades, furnishing, crockery, 
and brushes; the second floor, which is a well-lighted 
room, being lighted from the roof, is used for drapery, 
mantles, and millinery. 

There is a smokeroom; also an electric hoist and 
electric lights throughout. The trade has increased 
considerably since occupying these premises. 
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Longton Crockery Depot. 


‘THE pottery trade first engaged the attention of the 

Wholesale Society in 1886, when the increasing 
business in this class of goods gave rise to the suggestion 
to establish a Depdét in the manufacturing district for the 
purpose of collecting and distributing the articles suitable 
for co-operative trade. 

The result of thus aggregating the needs of Societies 
has been very successful, for the business connections 
and extensive dealing of the C.W.S. with the local 
manufacturers enables them to supply small orders with 
much advantage to the retail Society, and large ones on 
same terms as makers. 

At the commencement premises were rented, but 
growth of trade justified the erection of a building, and 
in 1889 the new place was occupied. Sufficient land was 
acquired at the same time to admit of future developments, 
and from time to time additions have been made. 

About 1898 the C.W.S. decided to start a decorating 
department and build a kiln, so that Societies could have 
the satisfaction of purchasing an article finished under 
healthy conditions. Now there are three kilns, and nearly 
£1,400 per year is paid in wages to this department. 

Goods sold from Longton are drawn from sources 
where the best conditions of labour prevail, and a large 
quantity are dipped in either low solubility or leadless 
glaze. 
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Fellmongering, Fat, and Bones 
Department, Pontefract. 


‘T HE buildings shown on the opposite page are where 
the C.W.S. conduct their fellmongering business, 
and also their fat and bone business. In the foreground 
is the fellmongering department. 

Fellmongering is that process by which wool is 
separated from the sheep skins. There are several ways 
of doing this, and that employed by us is by applying to 
the flesh side of the skin a mixture of lime and sulphide 
of sodium; the skins are allowed to lhe two days with 
this mixture on them; they are then washed, and the 
wool after the treatment leaves the skin (or pelt, as it 
is called in the trade) readily. It has to be pulled off by 
hand, because on every skin there are several qualities 
of wool, and this has to be carefully sorted by hand as it 
is pulled off. The wool is then to be dried, and stored 
for sale in the large building shown on illustration. 

-The.bone department (which is in the background) 
extracts grease from bones and then grinds the bones 
into bone meal, which.is sold for manure. The grease 
is extracted by putting the bones, after being roughly 
broken, into large tanks; the tanks are then sealed, and 
by means of a pipe benzine is run into these tanks. The 
benzine is driven off again by means of steam and 
recovered for future charges ; the bones are then ready for 
grinding. 

All these departments are worked in conjunction with 
the Hide and Skin Department. 
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Limerick Depot. 


ak HIS Depét was established in 1869 for the purchase 

of butter. It has a frontage in Mulgrave Street of 
20 yards, comprising the offices, which consist of the 
manager's, general, typists’, and shipping office, &c. 
The total staff at present at the Depdt is seven. 

The store is divided, one portion being used as a 
butter store, where all butter is received, graded, coopered, 
&c. Another part of the store is occupied by the cold 
storage chambers, the inner chamber being reserved for 
the C.W.S. Societies. The outer chamber is utilised in 
a general way in connection with the butter arriving at 
the Depdt during the warm weather, and placed therein 
before being shipped. The capacity of both chambers 
is 250 tons. The dimension of store and chambers 
together is 40 yards by 20 yards. 

All butters received are tested from time io time to 
see that they comply with the standard of moisture, and 
any not so doing are returned to the makers. 

At the rear of the stores is the engine-room, where a 
12-horse power gas engine is erected, the gas for same 
being supplied by our own gas suction plant. 

Here is also a refrigerating machine (Halls’) in 
connection with the cold chamber. A dynamo is also 
erected, and the offices and stores are lighted with our 
own electric light. 
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Armagh Depot. 


ITUATED in the midst of the finest agricultural 

district in Ireland, it is also the largest egg 
distributing centre in the movement. On‘the premises 
eighty concrete tanks have been laid down for the purpose 
of preserving eggs in pickle for the winter requirements 
of Societies, the accommodation providing for over 
4,000,000 eggs. 

There are also box-making departments, in which all 
the packages required for butter and eggs are made. 

Large quantities of butter are manufactured at the 
Depét, which is fitted up with refrigerating plant and 
cold stores in connection with the extensive butter trade 
carried on. 

The Depdt occupies a unique position for the shipment 
of fruit, the district being the largest fruit-raising centre 
in Ireland. 

It also supplies Societies with large quantities of 
poultry for their Christmas requirements. 

The operations of the Depdt extend all over the North 
and West of Ireland, where, in order to secure the large 
quantity of eggs required in the freshest possible state 
from. the farmers, over twenty collecting stations have 
been established. 

The premises are very extensive, covering an area of 
25,000 square feet, of which two-thirds are under cover, 
and are lighted with electricity throughout. 
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Tralee Egg and Butter Deccts Pembroke Street. 


————— 


Tralee Egg and Butter Depot. 


HE buildings in the foreground of plate comprise 

offices and boxmaking departments. At the left are 
the Creamery and Butter Blending Factory. The long 
building at the rear is occupied by power house, fitter’s 
shop, &c. The building in the centre of the block contains 
butter cellars and roll room, with timber drying, &c., 
lofts overhead. The vacant space between these two latter 
groups is now mainly occupied by. new cold stores and 
suction gas plant recently erected. The larger group of 
buildings at right of illustration comprises ‘cooperage at 
rear, store lofts in centre, and egg pickling department. 
There is also land available for purposes of extension, 
&e., at the rear of the buildings shown of at least equal 
area to that already built on. Most of the erections are 
fairly recent, as the property was purchased in 1896. 
The original Depédt opened in 1874, now exclusively used 
for the purchase and packing of eggs, is at the other side 
of Pembroke Street fronting the premises illustrated, and 
is not shown in plate. In the background of illustration 
the position of Tralee Bacon Factory is indicated, and 
the boundaries of both premises are practically contiguous. 
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Tralee Bacon Factory. 


ape factory, which is about two minutes’ walk from 

the railway station, is mainly constructed of local 
sandstone, and in design is practically a one-storeyed 
building. 

It was originally equipped to handle about 500 pigs 
weekly, but, as this quantity proved totally inadequate to 
supply the requirements of Societies, who were quick to 
recognise the excellence of the Wheatsheaf brand of 
Tralee bacon, lard, and sausages, some slight structural 
alterations had to be made in the year 1907, and 1,000 
pigs weekly can now be dealt with by the various 
departments. 

The pigs, which are mostly procured in the Kerry 
district, are driven in batches into the sticking-pen. They 
are there shackled by one of the hind legs, hoisted on to 
a running bar, and killed. They are next plunged into 
the scalding tank, and pass on from that to the scuttling 
table, where most of the hair is removed, the balance 
disappearing during the short time they are exposed to 
the extreme heat of the singeing furnace. They next get 
a cold bath, and are again raised to the running bars, 
where they are scraped quite clean, disembowelled, 
weighed, removed to chill-room, and finally to the 
curing-cellars, where they remain for about twelve days. 
They next reach the packing department, and are shipped 
from there in four, five, and six-side bales to suit the 
requirements of the various districts. 

The lard, sausage meat, &c., are all dealt with in 
their respective departments, and from this, and the 
short foregoing description of the factory, the careful 
reader will observe that the ‘“‘squeal’’ is the only item 
which, up to the time of going to press, has not proved 
of marketable value. 
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Esbjerg Butter Depot. 


HE land is freehoid, and covers a total area of 2,500 

square yards. Situated in a twenty years’ old garden 

stands the house occupied by the manager, adjacent to cool 
butter cellars of about 100 square yards. 

In conjunction with these cellars, on the right side of 
the yard is the principal butter warehouse—two large 
working-rooms of about 450 square yards, connected with 
three large storing-rooms of 225 square yards, all fitted 
with very effective cold air refrigeration plant and 
facilities for handiing the butter properly. Through 
these cellars about 3,000 casks of Danish butter pass 
weekly. 

Opposite to the cellars stands the office building, 
containing three light and spacious office-rooms, in which 
the clerks are employed. On this side is also the motor 
garage. 

With electric power and light all over the 
establishment, and well paved and otherwise kept in good 
order, and with flowers and trees espaliered along the 
railings and the whitewashed walls, the establishment is 
a model specimen and an attractive advertisement for 
the C.W.S. in Denmark. 
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Odense Depot. 


HIS Depot for butter, eggs, and bacon con:menced 

business on June 26th, 1898. The butter warehouse 
is built at the harbour on leasehold land belonging to 
the Odense Town Council, and covers an area of 800 
square yards. 

A railway siding, connected with the main line, runs 
along in close proximity to the western side of the 
building, giving the best facilities for the receiving and 
despatching of goods by rail. The east side of the 
building faces the quay, and the berth of the steamers 
to Great Britain is exactly opposite and only a few yards 
distant from the warehouse. 

The premises in every way satisfy modern 
requirements, the butter cellars being equipped with 
refrigerating plant, and the offices with hot-water 
heating installation, with electric light over the whole 
building. 

The whole arrangement is ideal, and a_ further 
testimony to the endeavours of the C.W.S. to supply 
co-operators with articles made and distributed under 
the most perfect conditions. 
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Herning Bacon Factory. 


HIS factory, built on freehold land, was purchased 
in 1900, and business commenced immediately after 

reconstruction and additions to the buildings were 
completed. In 1912 the premises were enlarged and 
the machinery renewed, so that the factory now appears 
as a modern, practical, and hygienic establishment. 

The front building on the right comprises the 
manager's and clerks’ offices. On the left of this building 
is the main entrance, where the farmers drive in with 
their hogs, afterwards making their exit at the gate on 
the right. The building on the left of the entrance 
contains the weighing-room for live hogs, and_sties 
or piggeries, while further on is the sticking-pen. 
Continuing and turning to the right is the slaughter-house, 
containing scalding-tank, singeing-stove, destruction- 
room, and other accessories. In the same building, but 
on the right, is the sausage-room, smoking stove, and 
lard melting-room. 

Close behind the large shaft are the engine-room, 
boiler-house, and refrigerating machinery ; the condenser 
belonging to the latter can be seen on the top of the roof. 

The very large building consists of a well-ventilated 
chilling-room, also used for cutting-up, baling, and 
packing. In the same building are the offal delivery-room 
and storeroom for lard, &c. 

Adjoining the large building on the left are the cooling- 
room and curing cellar. 

On the right will be seen a fence which runs along 
the passage where the pigs are unloaded from the railway 
trucks, the railway line running close alongside, thus 
giving easy access for loading and unloading goods. 
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Sydney Tallow Works. 


HE BESE works, for the production of tallow for use 

in our various soap works, are erected on a suitable 
and excellent site in Sydney, the position having been 
specially selected as being particularly adapted to the 
receiving of the raw material and despatch of the 
manufactured product. They were specially designed and 
built for this particular manufacture, all the machinery 
being of the latest and up-to-date description. 
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Fruit Packing Depot, Denia. 


HIS substantially-built warehouse is the C.W.S. 

Depot for the packing and exportation of Spanish 
produce. Denia is situated about seventy miles south of 
Valencia on the Mediterranean coast, and is the principal 
port of shipment of Valencia raisins. Co-operators’ 
requirements of the latter commodity having greatly 
increased in recent years, the old rented property was 
found inadequate, and it became necessary to make other 
provision for carrying on the business efficiently. Land 
was bought in a central position near to rail and quay, and 
a large handsome building erected, 75 yards by 45 yards. 
This is looked upon by the natives as doing credit to the 
town, and without doubt is second to none in that part 
of Spain. 

The interior is ight and airy, and, with ample sanitary 
accommodation on the very best hygienic principles, the 
C.W.S. is keeping up its reputation for looking after the 
interest of its workers. No one arriving in Denia can 
fail to notice the words “‘Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd.,’’ as the warehouse abuts on a square adjacent to 
the station. 

The walls are of thick rubble, and the columns, 
girders, and roof principals of iron. The bottom floor, 
which is used for making up, is tiled, and the upper 
storey, which serves as the picking department, is 
concreted. 

During the excavations much blasting had to be done, 
remains of old: Moorish foundations being discovered— 
probably those of buildings connected with the ancient 
castle or convent close by. 

In the season upwards of 800 persons are employed 
in picking, packing, and _ shipping  co-operators’ 
requirements. 


London: Tea Department. 


HE Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Departments are worked 

as a joint business by the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies. The premises are immediately 
opposite those of the C.W.S. in Leman Street, and are 
also conveniently near the bonded warehouses. It was in 
1882 that the two great federations decided to join in the 
supplying of tea. The first warehouse was a small one, 
close to Leman Street—how small may be guessed by the 
fact that it employed only four warehousemen and half 
a dozen boys. By the end of 1885, however, the business 
was so important that when a disastrous fire occurred 
on December 30th it was sufficient to cause a loss of 
£35,000. No further calamity marred the steady growth 
of the business in the succeeding years. In 1897 the 
present large premises in Leman Street were opened, but 
within a short time it was found that much more space 
would be required, and extensions have recently been 
completed that will afford much greater facilities for the 
business. The factory is splendidly equipped with 
numerous labour-saving appliances, and the most 
up-to-date weighing and packing machinery is installed, 
which arouses wonder and admiration from everyone who 
is privileged to see it. The latest figures published at 
the time of writing give the total annual sales of tea to 


be 29,000,000lbs. 


London: Tea Department. 
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Luton Cocoa and Chocolate Works. 


[X September, 1902, this new industry was established 

in Luton by the opening of a factory by the Joint 
Committee of the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies. The manufacture of cocoa and chocolate, 
however, had been carried on by the two Societies in 
connection with the Tea Department at Leman Street, 
London, since November, 1887. Thus at the time it was 
. taken from Whitechapel into the country the business was 
in its fifteenth year. The reasons of removal wili be 
easily understood. On one hand, in London, a congested 
district with high rates and high values generally ; on the 
other, at the edge of Luton, open country, a dry, chalk 
subsoil, and economies all round. Hence the present 
factory at Luton. 

The building stands nearly 400 feet above the sea level, 
and commands a view of the greater part of the town and 
the Chiltern Hills beyond. It ts of two storeys, with a 
basement cut in the chalk. At the back runs the Great 
Northern branch line from the main line at Hatfield to 
Dunstable. 

Here one finds all the essentials for a pure food 
product in a light, spacious factory, equipped with the 
best machinery for making a range of cocoas equal to 
any other make, British or foreign. 

All the girls, and there are a great number, are attired 
in scrupulously clean dresses and caps provided by the 
C.W.S. Considerable extensions have been made, but 
there is still room for additiona] buildings when the 
loyalty of co-operators to their own cocoas shall warrant 
their erection. 
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Biscuits, Cakes, Jellies, and Sweets Works, 
Crumpsall, Vlanchester. 


HESE works enjoy the distinction of being the first productive 

enterprise of the C.W.S.. The works had been the property 
of private manufacturers, but were purchased by the Wholesale 
Society in January, 1873. 

It was proposed to produce biscuits, sweets, jam, soap, and 
tobacco, but the latter commodity had to wait for many years. 
The total value of the productions for the year ending October, 
1874, was £12,632, with a profit of £252. Not twenty employés 
were then occupied, and for the sake of comparison we note that 
in 1918 the output reached £200,000, with profits £16,000 and 
employés 600. 

Scarcely a corner remains of the original buildings; additional 
ground has been purchased from time to time and covered with 
substantial buildings, spacious and airy, in every respect 
constituting a model factory. 

At the present time the works are manufacturing biscuits, 
sweets, cakes, and jellies. Jam and soap have demanded separate 
premises for several years. In the course of time certain 
departments have been transferred to other centres, as for instance 
drugs and sundries: 

About 250 varieties of biscuits are made at Crumpsall, and 
fresh designs and flavours are constantly being introduced. It is 
almost needless to say that scrupulous care is exercised in the 
selection of ingredients, in the manufacture, and in every process 
involved. The girls are provided with overalls and caps. 

In the cake bakery fifteen large ovens are occupied in turning 
out huge quantities of toothsome cakes, from the plain cake to 
bridecakes of highest quality. 

Boiled sweets have a department to themselves. Here, again, 
a visitor would be convinced of the purity of Crumpsall products. 
He would see kegs of pure butter, cans of new milk, gallons of 
cream, bags of cane sugar, essences of flavour harmless and of the 
best quality. 

Crumpsall is second to none in the social welfare of the 
employés. Besides the bowling green, croquet lawn, tennis courts, 
cricket and football grounds, there are a harriers’ club, swimming 
clubs, physical culture classes, and also tents pitched ina beautiful 
part of Derbyshire for week-end camping. 

Last, but not least, we have at Crumpsall the only biscuit 
factory in England working an eight-hour day. 
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Middleton Junction Preserve Works. 


HE C.W.S. first began to make jams and marmalade 

at. Crumpsall Works in 1888. The department 
succeeded so well that it was formed into a separate 
branch of manufacture, and was housed in the factory 
which the C.W.S. built on ground acquired at Middleton 
Junction. In June, 1896, with the fruit season of that 
year in view, work was commenced, and some 3,000 tons 
of jam were made in the first twelve months. Several 
extensions have been added, and in 1909 the removal of 
the pickle and sauce department to the adjacent vinegar 
brewery secured the whole of the original building to 
the manufacture of jams and marmalade, mincemeat, and 
peel. There is also a good trade in tinned fruits and 
potted fish and meats. At the present time the yearly 
output of jams and marmalade exceeds 10,000 tons. The 
permanent staff here consists of 600 employés, but this 
Is increased during the season by four or five hundred 
workers engaged in picking and sorting fruit. 
The works are admirably placed for dealing 
expeditiously with the traffic, being close to the main line 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, to which there 
is direct communication by sidings. In July and August 
it is no uncommon event for two or three train loads of 
twenty wagons each to arrive at the works. ~ Considerable 
quantities of the fruit come from the C.W.S. fruit farms 
at Roden and Marden and their Depét at Wisbech. 

The marmalade trade consumes five or six hundred 
tons of Seville oranges, which are bought direct by the 
C.W.S. 

In the other departments of the factory, i.e., those 
devoted to the production of candied peel, mincemeat, 
tinned fruit, .nd potted meat, there is the same careful 
-supervision of detail that ensures the purity and excellence 
of the comestibles sold by the C.W.S. 
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Vinegar Brewery and Pickle Factory, 
Middleton Junction. 


XTREMES met in the C.W.S. Jam Works at 
Middleton Junction for many years, as both preserves 
and pickles were there manufactured. When, however, 
the Committee decided to erect a vinegar brewery, it was 
obvious that pickles would properly form an adjunct 
thereto. The brewery is of the very latest type, and 
contains a complete equipment of plant of the most 
approved type for the production of a high-class vinegar. 
The provision made for storage is convincing proof that 
the brewery will prove equal to the demand for some years 
to come. 
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Wheatsheaf Boot and Shoe Works, Leicester. 


C2-OPERATORS should be proud to own this, the largest shoe 
factory in the United Kingdom. The O.W.S. commenced 
the manufacture of boots and shoes in 1873, when they purchased 
a small factory in Duns Lane, Leicester, but this was soon found 
bi ms too small, and extensions were made in 1876 and again in 
84. 

On November 4th, 1891, the Wheatsheaf works were opened. 
Covering something like two acres of ground, the building, viewed 
from the Midland Railway main line, presents a striking appearance, 
and is by far the largest in the kingdom. A glance at the illustration 
will show the general plan of construction, the principal feature 
of which is the main room occupying the centre of the building, 
roofed with iron and glass, the actual area of which is 6,600 
square yards. 

In every department may be seen the most ingenious and 
modern machines invented for the boot and shoe trade, and the 
management is constantly on the alert for any improvement in 
this direction that can possibly add to the efficiency of the works. 
How extensively machinery enters into boot production may be 
gathered from the fact that there is not a department into which 
it has not been introduced. As a hint to co-operators who do 
not insist on getting Wheatsheaf boots or shoes, it may be 
mentioned that the factory is capable of turning out 50,000 pairs 
weekly, instead of 35,000, which quantity represents the present 
normal average demand. 

The following figures speak for themselves :— 


Pairs. Value. 

Sirgoro nesta Uls\ se coke oso aaccboseebga Ss sennnes — .. £29,456 
6 June, 1913, to. June, 1914 ...... 1,742,966 ... £445,453 
Peralta, Aeris. aheVeik Se sndo: nosdrecadscousogedbocasonouechnar Hecricdac £9,678 
vue, 1913), to dume, LOU, <i ectiassiceeeepee es £122 244 


The total profit realised up to and inclusive of June, 1914, was 
£181,077, and the sum devoted to interest and depreciation 
£231,428. The whole cost of the machinery——as well as the 
building—has been ‘‘wiped out’’ by depreciation. 

The output for June, 1913, to June, 1914, as shown above, 
beats all records, the pairs sent out for the half year ended June 
last being 1,045,237. Never before has it reached the million. 

The factory is devoted to the manufacture of all kinds of | 
footwear—men’s, women’s, boys’, girls’, and nurseries—for all 
co-operators. 

In. April, 1918, a Closing Factory was established at 
Wellingborough in order to do, under our own control, closing 
previously given out to be done, and in conjunction with the same 
we have commenced the manufacture of leggings and gaiters, 
so that we are now in a position to supply co-operators with our 
own productions, and trust this department will receive full 
support. 
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Leicester (Duns Lane) Boot and Shoe 
Works. 


ale HIS is the factory in which the C.W.S. commenced 
its shoe manufacturing in 1873. The present factory 
is very different from the original one, which was 
purchased and opened in 1878, because in the extensions 
in 1876 and 1884 the original building was entirely 
demolished. The present building is triangular in shape, 
with one of the long sides of the triangle fronting Duns 
Lane, and one side to the river Soar. 
The factory is lit by electricity and driven by motors, 
thus making it in every way a modern factory. 
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Leicester (Duns Lane) Boot and Shoe Works. 


Enderby Boot and Shoe Works. 


Enderby Boot and Shoe Works. 


NDERBY is some four and a half miles from 
Leicester, and rather less across country from the 
Wheatsheaf Works. The route is across the green vale 
of the Soar, past the pretty Aylestone Church, where 
Dorothy Vernon was married after the famous elopement 
from Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, and thence up gently- 
sloping ground to the large, but clean and quiet, village 
of Enderby. There are thatched cottages and a thirteenth- 
century church, recently restored, and at least one little 
street of red-brick houses, wherein is the C.W.S. factory. 
In the appearance of the building outside there is 
nothing remarkable, and inside one finds the most modern 
plant for boot and shoe manufacture. 

It is considered the best fitted-up factory outside the 
town, and is driven with suction gas engines and 
dynamos generating electricity for lighting and for the 
motors which drive the machinery, .all being now driven 
by motors. The factory*is devoted to the manufacture 
of women’s and girls’ strong boots. 
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Heckmondwike Boot, Shoe, and 
Currying Works. 


IS the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the heart of the 

industrial area of broad acres, lies the small factory 
centre of Heckmondwike, and here is situated the 
substantial structure above named. The factory is in two 
portions, the older—acquired in 1880—forming one-half 
of a square, and the newer—erected in 1896—making a 
square within the angle of the old. 

Currying, first began by the C.W.S. in 1887, is done 
in the older portion. Before being exported the hides are 
sun dried, shorn of hair, purified, softened, and partially 
tanned. On reaching the Heckmondwike Works the hides 
undergo a long series of operations—trimming, soaking, 
softening, shaving, splitting, tanning, scouring, graining, 
&e., &c.—all performed with characteristic thoroughness. 

The newer building is devoted to boot making, heavy 
work being the speciality. Without pursuing our 
“eather hunting’’ through the various processes in 
which fifty different machines perform as many different 
operations, a visit to the sample showroom reveals a 
remarkable collection of footwear. Newcastle colliers, 
Welsh miners, farmers, policemen, carters, quarrymen, 
and navvies are all catered for, and the lighter but none 
the less wear-resisting boots for healthy and _ restless 
school children are turned out. 

Some 400 persons are normally employed, and these 
enjoy, in addition to the trade union standard of hours, 
rates of pay that are slightly above those paid in the 
district. 
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Heckmondwike Boot, Shoe, and Currying Works. 


Rushden Boot and Shoe Works. 


Rushden Boot and Shoe Works. 


“KTORTHAMPTONSHIRE.”’ The mention of the 

word immediately brings to one’s mind _ boot 
manufacture. The county town and district have a 
world-wide reputation for the production of gents’ high- 
class boots. Rushden—fifteen miles from Northampton 
has developed into a very important centre for the 
production of footwear. 

Up to the year 1900 we had been drawing supplies 
from this district to such an extent that it was 
thought advisable to purchase a factory and commence 
manufacturing our own goods. This was done in March 
of that year, the venture proving a success by the flow 
of trade to the works. Buildings and extensions have 
taken place until we have these large and extensive 
premises, each of the two floors containing some 600 to 
700 square yards. A large and well fitted up stockroom 
las been added so that a supply of boots may be kept in 
stock ready for despatch, thus obviating, as far as 
possible, any inconvenience to Societies who require 
urgent deliveries. 

Each department is replete with the most modern 
machinery, including a large plant for the production of 
welted goods, which trade has grown very rapidly, and 
the Societies can now get supplies of every description 
in medium and high-class gents’ and boys’ footwear. 
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Leeds Boot and Shoe Works. 


HE continued and ever increasing demand for 

Heckmondwike goods rendered it imperative for the 
Directors to provide additional producing accommodation. 
It was impossible to extend the works at Heckmondwike 
for various reasons, and Leeds was chosen as the most 
likely for two reasons, viz., its commercial importance 
and its abundant supply of trained labour. 

The Buslngthorpe district of the city of Leeds has 
long been noted for its leather and tanning industries, 
and the Directors secured a suitable site in the heart of 
this district, within one mile of the railway stations. ‘The 
selected site was formerly known as the Sheepscar United 
Leather Workers’ Cricket Ground, familiar to all Leeds 
people as the former property of Lord Allerton. 

It is on two main tramway routes (Meanwood Road 
cars pass the factory), and is immediately adjoining two 
fine blocks of buildings, the Council Schools and the 
Public Baths. 

As will be observed from the illustration, there is the 
minimum amount of brickwork and the maximum area of 
glass, while inside it contains four large well-lighted and 
commodious rooms fully equipped with the latest and 
most modern boot-making machinery. 

The building has been constructed on the most 
hygienic principles, and every provision is made for the 
comfort and welfare of the employés. Thus it may be 
claimed, without exaggeration, that this Leeds Factory 
is the most up-to-date building of its kind in the country. 

In the centre of the plot is the power-house, 
containing plant, &c., for the production of necessary 
energy for all lighting and motor-driving purposes. 

It is estimated that there is sufficient factory 
accommodation to produce 4,000 pairs of boots weekly, 
and, if the demand justifies, there is ample space for any 
necessary extension. 
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Soap, Candle, Glycerine, Lard, and 
Starch Works, Irlam. 


HE group of factories at Irlam have not come together 
in any haphazard way, but because of certain features 

which distinguish them from most of the other C.W.S. 
productive enterprises. Here the soap, candle, starch, 
and lard factories are distinctly branches of chemical 
industry, in which the highest degree of specialised 
knowledge is required. 

Thirty-nine vears ago the C.W.S. bought a smail 
factory at Durham, originally occupied by candle factors, 
and began to make soap. Progress was slow owing to 
prejudice on the part of Societies. For ths first complete 
year of working, 1875, the sales were only £8,900, and 
in ten years after this amount was not even doubled. 

The construction of the Manchester Ship Canal 
afforded a unique opportunity for the erection of a soap 
factory upon its banks, and the C.W.S. acquired thirteen 
acres of land at Irlam, eight miles from Manchester, and 
started erecting the works which were opened in October, 
1895. A lay-by or quay was also constructed, thus 
enabling vessels to bring their cargoes direct to the doors 
of the factory. 

Every kind of soap is made at Ivlam, for domestic 
and toilet purposes, disinfectant soaps, polishing soaps, 
and all under the constant supervision of practical 
chemists. 

The increased space available at Irlam offered 
sufficient accommodation for the additional manufacture 
of candles, starch, and lard refining, all of which 
products enjoy a constantly growing popularity among the 
constituent Societies. 


Soap Works, Silvertown. 


T is to the soap combine of 1906 that the co-operative 
world owes the existence of the Silvertown and Dunston 
works. Successful at that period in meeting demands 
which increased from 250 tons to 750 tons per week, the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is now equipped for much 
larger demands than have hitherto been made. Though 
after the breaking of the combine the demand—owing to 
the short-lived public memory—fell considerably, we 
were able to report that the total trade for the half year 
ended June, 1912, averaged 660 tons per week. Since 
then labour troubles and increased prices of soap have 
again opened the eyes of co-operators to the fact that it 
is through their own sources that the surest and cheapest 
supplies are to be obtained. This recognition has 
resulted in the satisfactory fact that for the half year 
ended June, 1914, the total output of the soap works has 
averaged 900 tons per week, whilst Silvertown portion of 
this amount has been 177. tons per week. It is to be 
hoped that co-operators will soon fully recognise that it 
is to their benefit to utilise their works to the utmost. 
Standing on the Thames side, and with direct 
facilities to the Great Eastern Railway, these works offer 
every advantage for the expeditious handling of both raw 
material and finished soap. The works are constructed on 
the most scientific lines, all machinery being driven by 
electricity, whilst all workrooms are light and airy. 
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Soap Works, Dunston. 


RIGINALLY it was intended to build the Newcastle 
District soap works on a larger stretch of ground at 
Pelaw, but eventually it became necessary to fall back 
upon the Dunston site. At Dunston, however, 
considerably less than an acre of land was available. The 
river, a road, and a railway, the C.W.S.’s own flour mill, 
and a ferry pier formed on all sides irremovable 
boundaries ; but, in the end, a works has resulted which 
is extremely compact, and yet is light and roomy and 
pleasing within and without. 

The basement of the works—a kind of modern crypt 
under the frame-room—is level with the whari. On the 
latter is an electric crane for hoisting out barrels of tallow 
or other materials coming by water. Liquids, such as 
tallow, after being melted in the basement, or the caustic 
solution, are pumped up from below to the pan-room (on 
the highest floor of the works), to which solid materials 
are taken by lifts. From there the materials descend in 
the course of manufacture to the ground floor, level with 
the trucks that run on a_ railway siding into the 
loading-way. It will be seen from this that neither time, 
space, nor power is wasted. 


Batley Woollen Mill. 


‘T HE Batley Woollen Mill was originally owned by 
a Workers’ Productive Society, which commenced 
business in 1871, but after twelve years’ adventures in 
the troublous realms of commercial enterprise, the results 
achieved not encouraging further effort, the concern went 
voluntarily into liquidation, and the C.W.S., being large 
mortgagees, acquired the property. In 1886 the Society 
began to manufacture woollen goods on its own account. 
Karly financial results were not promising, but in 1890 
the mill was placed under its present management, and 
since that time good progress has been made, many 
extensions having been added to meet the increasing trade, 
which last year amounted to over £60,000. 

The co-operative demand is of a complex character, 
and naturally the policy of the management is to meet 
to the full extent their responsibilities to the organised 
consumers; therefore the production ranges from the 
highest to the lower grades of cloth. Of the former it 
is claimed that the quality is equal to any manufactured 
in Yorkshire or elsewhere. A speciality is blue serge, 
but the better class fancy tweeds are also woven, and 
compare favourably with any on the market. Of the 
lower grades it must be stated that they wear well and 
are of excellent finish, and place comfortable clothing 
of co-operative manufacture within the reach of the 
humblest co-operator. 

The wool used for the purposes of manufacture has. 
originally come from Australia, and, to some extent, from 
the home counties. 

It is impossible here to detail the various stages of 
manufacture, but it may be said that all the operations 
necessary for transforming the wool into the finished 
cloth are carried on with the exception of spinning the 
worsted yarn used in serges, &c. The machinery is of 
the best and latest type, and the general appearance of 
the rooms is much in advance of the majority of mills 
of this class. The number of employés exceeds 250, 
trade union rates of wages being paid, and the hours 
worked per week are 53, against 564 in the trade. 
Designers are constantly engaged in creating new patterns 
and colour combinations, and the co-operator buying his. 
new suit, if he desires satisfaction, can rely upon Batley 
productions. 
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Leeds Clothing Factory. 


Clothing Factory, Leeds. 


EEDS is the natural centre of the ready-made clothing 
trade, and in 1890 the C.W.S. transferred this 
branch of industry from Batley Mill to Leeds (Harper 
Place), then to the factory known as the Mint, at 
Holbeck. 

During the past few years very many alterations and 
extensions have been made, and the factory is one of 
the most up-to-date of its kind. 

On the left foreground is the receiving-room, where 
large quantities of cloth arrive, and is stored in the three- 
storeyed warehouse here shown. In the cutting-room 
adjoining a staff of 60 men and youths are continually 
employed. Immediately behind there is a spacious room 
wherein are situated 600 electrically driven sewing 
machines. From 800 to 900 females are employed, and in 
the busy season this number is considerably augmented. 
The next room is occupied by the finishers, and many 
ingenious machines are here found. 

On the extreme background (right) is the pressing- 
room, where about 40 men are occupied, and adjoiming 
1s the room where the final process—that of ‘‘passing’’— 
takes place before the garments are taken into the 
despatch-room. The lower floor of this warehouse is used 
exclusively for direct orders to north-country Societies. 

Thus we have an entirely modern factory, where the 
whole operations, from cloth to finished garment, are 
carried out on the one level. 

These works, when extensions are completed, will 
provide accommodation for 2,000 employés, about double 
the number of the present staff. A fine dining-room is in 
course of erection, which will also be used by employés 
for social and recreative purposes. 
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Broughton Tailoring Factory. 


Bee tailoring was first made in a small building 

in the vicinity of Balloon Street. The department 
was worked in connection with the Distributive 
Department, and only one or two cutters and a few 
machinists were employed. 

In 1905 the removal to Broughton occurred, and the 
value of supplies for the first six months totalled £7,561. 
In 1897 the trade amounted to £27,010, and new 
premises, shown in the block opposite, were built. In 
1901 the figures had increased to £40,180, whilst in 1913 
the total trade amounted to £58,150. 

The whole of the machining and finishing work is 
done by female labour, the cutting and pressing by men, 
and the employés number 700. Trade union rates of 
wages are paid, and the arrangements for the lghting 
and ventilating of the whole of the factory are excellent. 
Another feature is that no attempt is made to obtain cheap 
labour by taking on learners and dismissing them when 
they are fit to go on full piecework wages. 

The larger part of the trade is, of course, bespoke 
work, and from March to August the resources of the 
management are taxed to the utmost in meeting the 
demand, but after this busy period comes the ‘‘off season’’ 
—September or October until February—when, in order 
to mitigate slackness, the work is supplemented by the 
making of ready-mades. 
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Clothing Factory, Pelaw. 


oie HE building bearing the name of ‘Tailoring 

Factory’’ contains four departments; on the ground 
floor the kersey department, wherein is manufactured 
miners’ and artisans’ clothing; the tailoring department, 
for the production of bespoke clothing; the top floor is 
devoted to the manufacture of men’s woollen shirts and 
ladies’ underclothing; the first floor is the cutting-room 
for tailoring, shirts, and underclothing, and stockroom for 
the above departments. 

All machines are of the high-speed type and electrically 
driven, like all the machinery at Pelaw. The girls use 
patent adjustable seats, which add much to their comfort ; 
the workrooms are light and airy, and labour is lightened 
by the use of machinery in every direction. Wages are 
fixed by piece work, and also hour work, the rates being 
above the average in the district. 

Shirtmaking was started at Pelaw, twelve years ago, 
in a small way, but now 270 machines are employed in 
the four departments. 
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London: Clothing Factory. 


HE Clothing Factory, situated in Grove Street, 

London, E., is five minutes’ walk from the central 
premises of the London Branch, and caters for the 
bespoke and ready-made clothing trade of the Societies 
in the London district, including the West of England and 
South Wales. It gives employment to fourteen expert 
cutters, whose labours are assisted by a power-driven 
band-knife. There are also fifty power-driven sewing and 
buttonhole machines. The pressing is done by men, using 
self-heating gas-irons. The cutting-room occupies the 
ground floor, and the trousers and vests are machined on 
the floor above. On the second floor is the sorting and 
examining room, while the machines in the room above 
are devoted to coat making. The factory employs a staff 
of 132 hands. Two stone staircases, one at each end of 
the building, give adequate means of exit in case of fire; 
the air space is ample, and the sanitary arrangement all 
that can be desired. The wages paid are the best London 
rates, and a general air of contentment pervades the 
factory, while the workers, the pick of their class, all look 
the picture of health. 

The smaller building, conveniently situated next to 
the tailoring factory, is used as a woollen cloth warehouse, 
where the productions of Batley Mill are to be found. 
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Leeds Brush and Mat Works. 


HE C.W.S. first began to make brushes in connection with 

the Furnishing Department at the London Branch. In 
1904 the industry, for various reasons, was removed to Leeds 
and reorganised. About the same time the Co-operative Brush 
Society in Huddersfield was taken over, and later was incorporated 
with the Leeds factory. First situated at the Mint, Holbeck, the 
works were afterwards removed to Hunslet, on the south side of 
the city, where there is plenty of room for expansion. Fostered 
under careful management, the factory has made rapid headway, 
and it now claims to be the most up-to-date of its kind in the 
country. 

The housewife’s brush, though not an aid to the highest 
artistic expression, is a homely and useful article, and all the 
quarters of the globe are under contribution to the manufacturers 
of the various kinds. Beech is the chief wood, but chestnut, lime, 
alder, sycamore, and Swedish silver birch are also used. Bristle, 
in addition to the home supply, comes to us from France, 
Germany, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Siberia, and China; bass | 
is produced chiefly in Brazil and Africa, and bassine in Ceylon. 
Besides these two materials other fibres are used—Mexican 
whisk, French whisk, Italian sedge, and cocoanut fibre. Both 
by hand and machine these materials are manipulated until they 
assume the various forms of bass brooms, banisters, shoe, 
blacklead, and other brush shapes. 

Mats are also made here. Woven of cocoanut fibre or yarn, 
the manufacture has hitherto been done by hand, but after eighteen 
months’ experimenting a practical loom has been installed which 
will enable the factory the better to compete with the Belgian 
gaol-made article. Whilst having the virtual monopoly of this 
contrivance, it is necessary to remember that the aims and results 
of collective ownership are altogether different to those of individual — 
proprietorship. ~ 

Notwithstanding Continental competition, made severe «by 
means of cheap labour, the 230 employés are paid union wages— 
indeed, the women machine workers are remunerated at higher 
rates than are paid in the outside trade. 
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Brislington Butter Factory. 


HIS factory has been. erected at Brislington, 
Somersetshire, with the primary object, not of 
producing butter itself, but to blend and pack butter 
obtained from various sources, to meet the requirements 
of numerous Societies. We distinguish such blending 
places as ‘‘factories’’ as against ‘‘creameries,’’ where 
butter is actually produced straight from the cream. It 
is a distinction worth noting, as the two terms are often 
confused, but are not in any way synonymous. 

Business commenced in June, 1904, and the trade for 
the half year was £12,000. Sales have steadily increased, 
and now the total trade done in twelve months exceeds 
£300,000. 

The productions have met with the approval of 
Societies to such an extent that the factory and plant 
have been duplicated. The factory has now greater 
facilities to cope with the steadily increasing demand for 
its products. ‘The motive power is different to that 
usually employed in butter factories, the various machines 
being driven by electric motors. The present capacity is 
from 60 to 70 tons per week. The greatest proportion 
of the output is in Ilb. and 4lb. tablets and prints. 
Butter is also packed in lewt. casks and 56lb. and 28lb. 
pyramids. Supphes of cream can be obtained throughout 
the year, packed in attractive jars for counter trade, 
and in bulk for confectionery departments. The factory 
‘has taken up the manufacture of Lactic Cheese, put up 
in dainty packages. There is an increasing demand for 
this delicacy, and trade is rapidly developing. 
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Flour Mills, Dunston. 


RRL. question of flour milling by the C.W.S. was first 
= discussed in 1883, as the quantity of flour consumed 
in the Newcastle district was then held to justify such a 
venture. Finally, it was decided in 1886 to proceed, and 
the site purchased at Dunston-on-Tyne. Although many 
obstacles hindered the progress of the work, it went 
steadily forward, and on April 18th, 1891, the mills were 
opened. 

The building containing the flour milling machinery 
is situate in the background of the view, and the new 
circular grain silos are close to the river front, while to 
the immediate right is to be seen the building containing 
the wheat cleaning, &c., machinery. The mills are 
divided into three distinct plants, giving a total milling 
capacity of about 90 sacks of flour per hour. The 
circular grain silos have a storage capacity of 15,000 
tons of wheat, and vessels come direct alongside the 
premises where the wheat is discharged by means of 
powerful ship-elevators. Along the side of the premises 
opposite to the river is the railway siding with three sets 
of railway lines, giving facilities for loading a train 
consisting of 35 wagons. The whole of the machinery 
is driven by electric power. 


Flour Mill, Silvertown. 


HEN the demand arose for a flour mill in the South 
it was this position, full on the Thames, with 
railway and road in the rear, that induced the C.W.S. 
Committee to purchase five acres of freehold land at 
Silvertown. If we remember how many of the large 
Societies in the South of England are in towns situated 
on tidal waters, we shall see that, apart from the facilities 
for receiving sea-borne wheat, the water communication 
has for the Silvertown Mill an especial value. To build, 
however, on the light gravel of the river bank was not 
a simple matter. Sixty five-foot cylinders, in 300 six-foot 
sections, had to be sunk through the surface drift and 
filled in with concrete. On this solid foundation the mill 
was erected by the C.W.S. Building Department, London. 
The Great Hastern Railway added a siding communicating 
vid Stratford with the great main lines, and on June 20th, 
1900, the mill was formally opened. 

At the start the capacity of the machinery was 12 
sacks of 280lbs. each per hour. It is now 50 sacks per 
hour. 

The provender mill is now in full work for the supply 
of cattle feeding-meals, poultry mixtures, &c. 
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The Sun Millis, Manchester. 


HEN the Sun Mill was bought eight years ago it had a 
capacity of between thirty and forty sacks per hour. This, 
being quite unequal to the demand, had to be increased. A new 
screen-room, where the wheat is washed and dried, replaced the 
old small one. Then came the problem of storage room for the 
wheat. To solve it the original warehouse and provender mill 
were turned into silos. The old office, a small chop warehouse, 
and a cottage were pulled down, and in their place a new warehouse 
and provender mill erected. Meanwhile the plant of the flour 
mill had been increased until it was eyual to an output of seventy 
sacks per hour. All this took place in the first three years of 
C.W.S. ownership. 

Trade for a short time was hardly sufficient, but as the quality 
of the flour became better known it grew to the normal power of 
the mill. For twelve months, perhaps, demand balanced fairly 
with supply. Then difficulties again began. The demand for the 
flour gradually increased out of all proportion to the mill’s power 
of supply. A new mill has therefore been erected. It provides 
ample storage for wheat by means of ferro-concrete silos, which, 
together with the old ones, have a capacity of 20,000 tons. There 
is a washing and drying plant for dealing with this great quantity. 
Then there is the mill proper, with two complete plants each 
capable of 35 sacks per hour. 

Except through such a federation as the C.W.S., no body of 
consumers could possess so stupendous a mill. The capacity of 
the old and new plant together is an output of 140 sacks an hour. 
For three years the old mill has worked over 160 hours a week to 
keep pace with orders. Now, with double the capacity, the mill 
can meet every demand immediately. Thousands of pounds of 
co-operative capital have gone to its erection. To keep it idle a 
day would be equivalent to flinging 250 golden sovereigns into 
the Ship Canal. To withhold orders is as foolish as, after building 
such a mill, to refuse it wheat. There was far-sighted wisdom in 
its erection, but its ultimate justification and the final responsibility 
for its success rests with the co-operative purchaser and her 
demand for C.W.S. flour. 
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The Star Mill, Oldham. 


HIS mill, founded in 1868, was originally started by 

the two Societies in the town to provide for their 
own needs and those of the neighbouring Societies. 
When first started the flour was made by the old-fashioned 
millstones, but the directors were amongst the earliest 
to put in a roller plant when rolls for flour grinding were 
introduced. 

In 1889, when one-half the mill had just been 
remodelled and brought up to date, a disastrous fire 
occurred, which totally destroyed the mill and warehouse. 
The insurance did not wholly cover the contents of the 
mill and stocks of flour, and there was a loss of £3,500 
as a result of the fire. 

Notwithstanding this loss, the fire was not altogether 
a disaster. The directors of the mill were enabled to 
erect new buildings, which were altogether more suitable 
for a modern flour mill roller plant than the old buildings 
had been, they having been built for the millstone plant. 

The present buildings were erected in 1890, and the 
new mill was fitted up by Messrs. Thomas Robinson and 
Son, of Rochdale, with thoroughly efficient and up-to-date 
plant. From time to time as improvements in corn mill 
machinery have been made they have been introduced into 
the Star Mill. The whole plant has been kept in a highly 
efficient state, and down to the present time the results, 
both as regards quality of the flour and the profits, have 
been most satisfactory. The capacity of the mill is 32 
sacks of 280lbs. each per hour. 

Although an inland mill, the cost of getting the 
wheat from the Manchester Docks is very low. The bulk 
wheat is loaded into motors specially adapted for carrying 
wheat in bulk, and discharged into elevators in the mill 
yard. Although not enjoying the exceptional advantages 
of the Sun Mill in regard to dock accommodation, the 
Star Mill has all the best facilities which an inland mill 
can possess, and there are a number of large Societies in 
close proximity to the mill who take the largest percentage 
of the flour. The quality is well known and _ highly 
appreciated, and since this mill was taken over from the 
Star Mill Flour Society by the C.W.S. it has in every 
possible way been a most satisfactory concern, and for 
every sack of flour that could be made there has been a 
good demand. 
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Avonmouth (Bristol) Flour and Provender Mills. 


Flour and Provender Mills, 
Avonmouth. 


FEW minutes’ walk from the modest railway 
terminus brings the visitor to the mill, and the 
value of its situation is almost immediately obvious. A 
network of Midland and Great Western lines surround 
it; the grey ferro-concrete granary stands beside it; and 
the deep dock is at hand from which the great Australian 
wheat ships, laden with their thousands of quarters, can 
discharge direct into the mill silos. 

The fresh, clean aspect of the mill outside is not 
belied within. Modern milling machinery is largely 
boxed in, and floor after floor shows nothing but smartly- 
varnished cases, in which panes of glass are set to show 
the fine stream of flour smoothly and swiftly running 
like water over a weir. Much of the machinery, too, 
is connected from floor to floor, so that a main part 
of the mill resolves itself simply into one huge machine, 
the separate floors being merely platforms by which to 
reach its parts. 

The Provender Department forms a_ well-equipped 
part of the mill.. Here English barley, maize, and various 
cereals are cleaned, mixed, split, and ground, and bird 
food, chicken food, pigeon corn, &c., are prepared. 

At present there is difficulty in coping with the great 
demand for flour, but arrangements have been made for 
doubling the milling plant in order to relieve the situation. 
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Broughton Shirt and Cabinet Factories. 


Aaa of ten minutes from Balloon Street, through a 
neighbourhood where the chief features are the Assize 
Courts, Strangeways Gaol, and a Jewish population whose labour 
is largely exploited by capitalistic enterprise, brings us to 
Trafalgar Street, Lower Broughton, in which the Shirt Factory 
is situate. This factory began operations in 1896, but owing to 
increasing trade demanding alterations and extensions the original 
building is hardly recognisable in the block opposite. 

Space does not permit of a description of the various 
operations of cutting machinery, folding, &c., but an idea of the 
extent of the business carried on may be gathered from the fact 
that over 600 employés are busily engaged, hundreds of 
thousands of yards of shirting are held in stock, and the output 
is 36,000 garments per week. Mention must be made here that, 
in addition to the making of shirts, duck jackets, overalls, 
artisans’ jackets, &c., are among the garments produced. The 
business has grown from a turnover in the first year of £13,822 
to £150,000 in 1913. 

Visitors to the works are impressed by the up-to-date 
machinery, the systematic manner in which so large an output 
is dealt with, the light, airy, and spacious workroors, and the 
spirit of contentment prevailing among the workers. The normal 
hours worked are forty-eight per week, no stoppages are made for 
needle and thread, and piecework wages are paid considerably 
in advance of the rate outside. 

Cabinet making by the C.W.S. commenced in 1898. Prior 
to this date furniture was bought ‘‘in the white,’’ polishing, 
&c., being done at ‘Balloon Street. In compliance with the 
demand of the delegates the present factory was erected, the 
first of the Broughton group. It is not intended to detail here 
the various vicissitudes to which this enterprise has been subject; 
suffice it to say that the factory experienced a lean period extending 
from the commencement to 1905, but since this date progress 
has been made, other branches of trade added—viz., chair-making, 
upholstering, bedding manufacture, and down quilt making—and 
the outlook at the present time is much brighter than at any 
other period in the history of the factory. The goods are second 
to none, and are made of sound materials by well-paid trade union 
labour and under the best conditions. When co-operators overcome 
the present-day tendency (which should be repugnant to them) 
of purchasing goods in the cheapest market, no matter how and 
where they are made, and give their practical support to the 
factories worked for the mutual benefit of themselves and the 
workers, there will be an increase in trade at Broughton to which 
the management is thoroughly entitled. 
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Cabinet Factory, Pelaw. 


|’ HE arrangement of these buildings has been made 

with the greatest care and forethought. Economy in 
transit, unloading, and storage are followed by a carefully- 
planned system of putting the work through inside the 
factory; from the rough log to the finished article no 
point is missed. At the back of the factory one looks 
down from the level of the yard on to the =e siding, 
into which the wagons of timber are shunted. A 
travelling electric crane here renders great service by 
directly transporting the logs from the railway to the 
timber store and saw shed. 

Every possible precaution is taken to ensure the 
proper drying of the wood, and the heat from the boilers 
of the power-house is utilised for this purpose. The 
factory is replete with the most recent inventions in the 
way of machinery, and in addition is fitted with a system 
of exhaust pipes which suck the dust and shavings from 
the machines and deposit them in the boiler-house. There 
has lately been added some new machinery for the 
washing, pulling, and sterilising of flock, and also two 
machines for the purifying and sorting of feathers, thereby 
ensuring complete cleanliness and purity in the making 
of mattresses and beds, &c., for which there is now a 
very great demand in the district. There are no 
productions of the C.W.S. more worthy the support of 
the Societies, as an inspection of the showrooms at 
Newcastle would prove. 
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Broughton Mantle and Underclothing 


Factories. 


ADIES’ mantle and costume making by the C.W.S. 
began in 1896. Six employés were then engaged, 
and the work was-carried on in a corner of the Shirt 
Factory. In accordance with the rule associated with 
C.W.S. enterprise, the trade grew until the present 
up-to-date factory was erected, in which over 300 hands 
are employed, and a glance at the pattern and design 
books issued by this factory will bring conviction that 
the costumes, &c., turned out should satisfy even the 
most fastidious of the fair sex. Considering the fickleness 
of the English climate it is not a matter for wonder that 
the factory should also specialise in rainproofs. The same 
remarks as to conditions, &c., applying to other C.W.S. 
factories, are also relevant here. From the first operation 
of cutting the cloth by the band-knife to the pressing of 
the garments by irons, heated with hot air and gas, 
the dropping and hfting being controlled by the foot, 
numerous labour-saving machines are at work. We see 
the braiding; button-holing, two-needle, overlocking 
machines all electrically driven, and one is amazed at 
the ingenuity of these machines, but in the case of the 
C.W.S. that ingenuity has been applied not for the 
destruction, but for the construction of a system for the 
uplifting of humanity. 

The same block of buildings houses the Underclothing 
Factory, and here again we have the light, airy, and 
lofty workrooms. A multiplicity of articles of women’s 
and girls’ attire come under the category of ‘‘under- 
clothing,’’ but to the masculine mind the machinery in 
this factory again appeals in preference to their delicate 
productions. Here again are the overlocking machine 
for stitching on elegant borders, hemstitching and tucking 
machines, and electric irons for the finishing process. 
A speciality is the making of overalls or magyars—a 

useful article which has found much feminine favour. 
The two factories described produce all the necessary 
articles, except head and footgear, the completeness of 
which is a tribute to the method and efficiency of the 
management. 
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Desborough Corset Factory. 


Tres Corset Factory was originally a member of the 

Broughton group, and it began operations on October 
20th, 1898. A few years sufficed to prove that at some 
time in the future larger premises would be required, 
and the attention of the Wholesale Committee was 
drawn to Desborough. The Northamptonshire township 
had a claim to be considered as a corset-making centre, 
and it also made a strong co-operative appeal. The 
distributive Co-operative Society at Desborough, besides 
enrolling the greater number of the inhabitants, had 
attained a unique position. With the help of a loan 
secured from the C.W.S. it had purchased (in 1898) a 
freehold estate of over 400 acres, carrying with it the 
local Manor House. Under 80 acres of this land a bed 
of iron ore, sufficiently valuable to recoup the Society 
for the whole first cost, was afterwards found. The 
Desborough co-operators decided to work this themselves ; 
and, under the circumstances, to find employment for 
the girls and women of the village, they were ready to 
offer the C.W.S. special terms. At the Quarterly 
Meetings in December, 1904, the Wholesale Committee 
obtained approval for a purchase of 7,556 square yards 
of building land, fronting on the Rothwell Road, 
Desborough ; 500 square yards adjoining were afterwards 
bought. Meanwhile the existing Desborough Corset 
Manufacturing Society was taken over, and finally on 
July 3rd, 1905, the whole of the business was transferred 
to the fine new factory which by that time had been 
erected on the Rothwell Road site. 
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Longsight Printing Works. 


HEN the annual sales of the C.W.S. approached 

£10,000,000 the question presented itself whether 
the demand for printing, books, and stationery consequent 
upon such a huge business could not be met by the 
Society itself. The question received an affirmative 
answer, and in 1895 work was begun in a small way in 
a warehouse that stood upon part of the site now 
covered by the Bank. The venture proved successful 
in so many ways that it was realised that the 
available accommodation would speedily prove inadequate. 
Building operations were then begun on a plot of land 
at Longsight, already owned by the C.W.S., and close 
to the tram route. The new works were ready in 1898, 
and the 100 employés then engaged had ample space for 
the performance of their duties. Now, in 1914, the staff 
is nearly 1,200, a fact that testifies eloquently to 
the progress of the works. In 1902 an extension to the 
works was made, and in 1906 another wing of five storeys 
was opened, and now the capacity of the works is tested 
to its full extent. 

The whole of the allied trades connected with the 
printing business are engaged in these works, and thus 
the diversity of work carried on is too great to specify 
in detail. Besides the production of account books for 
the C.W.S. and its constituent Societies, and balance 
sheets, the works have dealt with many jubilee histories 
for a large number of Societies, in quantities ranging 
from 30,000 books of 700 pages each to small orders of 
one or two thousand. Here also is produced the 
‘‘Wheatsheaf,’’ a monthly journal published for about 
500 Societies, who contribute pages of local interest to- 
their special editions. A total circulation of nearly 
550,000 monthly has now been reached. A fine range 
of lithographic machinery is always busy with box 
labels, &c., and towards Christmas with many thousands 
of almanacs. Box-making is also an important feature 
of the works, as the extent and variety of the C.W.S. 
industries call for an incessant supply of boxes literally 
by millions. 
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Manchester: Longsight Printing Works. 


Pelaw Printing Works. 


Printing Works, Pelaw. 


HIS department commenced at West Blandford Street 
in the spring of 1898, in connection with the paper 

department which had been started previously, and in 
July, 1902, a removal took place to the new works at 
Pelaw, where the paper and printing departments were 
carried on jointly up to June, 1908, when, consequent 
on the necessity for a greater development of the two 
branches of business, it was deemed advisable to separate 
the two departments, and leave the printing and allied 
trades the full use of the Pelaw Works. 

As in most of the C.W.S. factories, white glazed 
bricks are used to line the walls inside. The lighting of 
the rooms is thus very much improved, while cleaning 
is a matter of the greatest ease. Not merely is dirt less 
hable to lodge on the porcelain surface, but it shows 
itself to the eye at once when there. The rooms are all 
heated and ventilated by the Sirocco system. Large air 
ducts lead from the heating apparatus, which is in a 
small separate building, to each room. A powerful fan 
drives the warm air through these pipes into each room. 
The air supplied has the normal amount of moisture in it, 
and is much more healthy to breathe and work in than 
the dry heat of a room warmed by radiation from hot 
pipes or metal surfaces. 

The equipment of the works is of the most modern 
character, a large addition having been made to the plant 
during the past three years. The works, which are lighted 
and machinery driven by electricity, cater for the full 
requirements of the C.W.S. works and departments, as 
well as Societies in the North, for every description of 
printing, bookbinding, cardboard box-making, &c., and 
the trade is a constantly increasing one. 
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Leicester Printing Works. 


ak HESE premises were originally occupied as the 

hosiery factory, but when the new factory at 
Huthwaite was completed and the business transferred it 
was decided to utilise the building as an auxiliary printing 
works. To this end certain necessary alterations were 
made and modern machinery installed, and a start was 
made in March, 1909. In 1912 a further plot of land was 
secured and a large extension to buildings made, and the 
capacity of the works doubled. New machinery has been 
installed to deal with the growing trade. The works can 
execute orders for all kinds of printing, bookbinding, 
ruling, and box-making. In the last-named industry over 
50,000 boxes are turned out weekly for our own boot 
works, and millions of cartons of all sizes for various 
packed goods. 
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Leicester Printing Works. 
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West Hartlepool Lard Refinery, &zc. 


ah HESE modern premises (which are situated at the 

corner of Oxford and Baltic Streets, the main 
entrance being from Oxford Street) were speciaily erected 
for the process of lard refining, and are equipped with 
the most up-to-date appliances for this business, capable 
of a weekly output of 100 tons. They are: fitted 
throughout with electric lights, motors, &., and among 
other advantages there are cold storage chambers in 
which all refined lard is warehoused.. The refinery is 
within easy access of the docks, there being a continuous 
line of railway up to the works, running into a large 
covered shed at the back of the premises, so that goods 
ean be both despatched from and received at the works 
in trucks, all loading and discharging being done under 
cover. 


Flannel Factory, Littleborough. 


HE manufacture of flannel in Lancashire dates back 
to the reign of Edward III., when certain Flemish 

weavers, exiled by troubles at home, settled down in the 
wild and lofty moorland between Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. From them in part were descended the famous 
handloom flannel weavers of Rochdale who began the 
co-operative movement. 

In 1872 co-operators in the neighbourhood formed 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive Society, and 
began to make flannel at Hare Hill Mill. The venture, 
however, was not a success, and in 1878 it went into 
voluntary liquidation. In 1898 the business was 
purchased by the C.W.S., and has since taken its place 
as a profit-earning department. 
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Littleborough Flannel Factory. 
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Tobacco Factory, Manchester. 


FOr many years the demand for tobacco had been 

steadily growing, and about 1896 the Directors of the 
C.W.S. felt that the time was opportune for embarking 
on the manufacture of the fragrant weed. A factory was 
bought in Sharp Street, a few minutes’ walk from Balloon 
Street, and a start was made in 1898. Instant success 
attended the enterprise, and within four years a trade of 
£300,000 per annum was reached. Alterations and 
additions proceeded rapidly, until the buildings now cover 
the ground to the extent shown in the illustration, the 
total floor space being well over 10,000 square yards. As 
an indication of the strenuous efforts made to meet the 
varied tastes of the consumers, it may be mentioned that 
the factory turns out 480 separate kinds of roll, flake, 
mixture, shag, honeydew, cigars, and cigarettes. The 
annual production amounts to 1,500 tons tobacco, 
4,440,000 cigars, and 53,000,000 cigarettes. 
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Hosiery Factory, Huthwaite. 


HE connection of the C.W.S. with hosiery began in 
1903, when the Leicester Hosiery Factory, which had 
previously been run as a copartnership works, was taken 
over as a going concern. For about five years operations 
were carried on in the old building, but in 1908 the 
business was transferred to a new and commodious factory 
designed and erected by the C.W.S. at Hucknall 
Huthwaite, fourteen miles from Nottingham. 

The building, which lies just behind the main road 
from Sutton to Huthwaite, is of two storeys without a 
basement. It takes the shape of an L, with the 
engine-house and other incidental buildings grouped in 
an angle. From one extreme of the L to the other it is 
one lofty hall, lit from roof and sides. 

The factory produces all kinds of hosiery, such as 
stockings suitable for all varieties of extremities; socks 
also, and underclothing, cardigans, &c. 

All that modern machinery can do, guided by expert 
management, is brought to bear upon the work, with 
the result that the C.W.S. hosiery is second to none. 
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Bury Weaving Shed. 


Re factory, opened in February, 1905, is situated at 

Springs, Bury, about ten miles from Manchester, 
and, being directly connected with the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, is conveniently placed with regard to 
traffic facilities. As may be seen from the illustration, 
ample provision is made for a full volume of light, and the 
floor space gives ample room for each branch of the work. 
There are about 900 looms at work making domestics, 
Wigans, sheetings, &c. The material woven here is dyed 
and finished elsewhere, these operations being distinct and 
separate trades. The bulk of it reappears as lining or 
pocketing, the ‘‘Sataline’’ fabric being in considerable 
favour amongst the Societies. 
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Radcliffe Weaving Shed. 


HIS is the iatest C.W.S. development on the 

productive side. The site for the shed has been 
admirably chosen just on the borders between Radcliffe 
and Bury (Lancashire). Only coloured goods are woven, 
principally shirtings, and the other mills required for 
the various finishing processes are close at hand. The 
building is worthy of the C.W.S. Distinctive features 
are individual electric drive for each loom and machine, 
the current being supplied by the Bury Corporation. 
There are no humidifiers, so the health of the employés 
stands to gain. All ‘‘conditioning,’’ therefore, is done 
fo the yarn, and for this purpose there is a good cellar. 
Automatic looms are being used, which mean better and 
more reliable cloth. The productions have given every 
satisfaction, and with the foundations of success so 
securely laid, firm hopes for the future may be entertained. 
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Keighley Ironworks. 


Keighley Ironworks. 


ah HE inception of these works was due to the local 

co-operators, who in 1885 had under consideration 
a proposition to enter into a local industry. Eventually 
a Society was formed and registered, premises taken, and 
work commenced. 

In 1907 negotiations were promoted with a view to 
the acquirement of the Society by the C.W.S., and in 
1908 the transfer was an accomplished fact. 

In 1909 the foundry was extended and more 
commodious buildings erected for the machine depart- 
ment, and altogether the buildings are very substantial 
and well adapted to the demands of the work. The works 
are thoroughly equipped with machinery for economical 
production, and for both driving and lighting electricity 
is the motive power. 

As regards conditions of labour and wages paid, there 
is no hesitation in declaring them to be in harmony with 
the aims and desires of co-operators. 

The principal articles of manufacture are washing 
machines and wringers, bedsteads of iron and brass, and 
wire mattresses. 
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Dudley Bucket and Fender Works. 


HESE works were established in 1888 as an 

independent Productive Society, and after twenty 
years of steady progress the works were taken over by 
the C.W.S. at the same time as the Keighley Ironworks. 

The main products of the factory are fenders, 
fire-irons (curb, brass, and antique), and fire brasses. 
These are of a great variety in design, as new patterns 
are constantly in demand. Iron, steel, brass, and copper 
are all brought into requisition, singly or in combination, 
to produce attractive articles of furniture. The less 
ornamental but often more useful bucket is also made in 
large quantities and many sizes. Galvanised goods, such 
as buckets, baths, waterloos, &c., also constitute a large 
proportion of the trade. 
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Birtley Tinplate Works. 


Birtley Tinplate Works. 


HESE are the iargest works of the kind in the North 
of England deyoted to the production of tinware, 
steel, and sheet metal goods of every description. 

The works are situated in the south-west of Birtley, 
adjoining the main line of the North-Eastern Railway, 
six miles south of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The building is a brick structure, composed of single 
and two-storey buildings, and, with the various 
outbuildings, covers close on an acre of land. 

The machine and general workshop is fitted up with’ 
modern machinery, with power presses for all classes of 
work, and automatic machinery for the. production. of 
sheet metal goods. Domestic tinware is here made in: 
large quantities and of great variety, over 500 various’ 
articles being made in this department. 

Special flour bins and shoots are made for the storage 
of all kinds of flour, meal, and grain. In this department 
are also manufactured the noted steel panel trunks. 
There are also manufactured ventilators, flour mill spouts 
and hoppers, &c., to suit the requirements of the various 
productive departments. 

All the machinery is worked by electric motors, and 
the conditions of labour are all that could be desired. 
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Paint, Colour, and Varnish Works, 
Rochdale. 


‘T HESE premises were opened in November, 1911, 
and are completely equipped for the manufacture of 
paints, colours, varnishes, distempers, enamels, &c. A 
large and increasing trade is being done, and the 
productions are giving every satisfaction. 
A speciality is made of high-class paints, colours, and 
varnish for building and painting departments. 
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Steamships Department. 


HE Garston and Rouen service was started by the 

Society with a fortnightly steamer in the early part. of 
1879, and in 1894, on the opening of the Manchester. Ship 
Canal, a separate fortnightly service was commenced 
between Manchester and Rouen, the s.s. ‘‘Pioneer’’ 
being the first boat to land inward foreign cargo direct 
on to the Manchester Quay. 

In 1905 the service was rendered more efficient by 
making it weekly from each port, instead of fortnightly. 

The boats call at Swansea on the outward voyage to 
load tinplates and other general goods. 

The sailing days are from Manchester every Tuesday ; 
from Garston, Wednesday; and from Swansea, Friday, 
arriving at Rouen Sunday. The homeward sailings are 
from Rouen every Wednesday, arriving at Manchester on 
Sunday. Two steamers are at present engaged in the 
service, viz., the s.s. ‘‘Fraternity’’ and ‘‘New Pioneer.’”’ 


S.0, (PRA TERNS Y.” 


The ‘‘Fraternity’’ was built at Glasgow in 1903. 
Dimensions, 180ft. Qin. x 28ft. lin. x 15ft. Gin.; net 
tonnage, 281. She carries 650 tons cargo and 100 tons 
bunkers. The crew consists of 15 hands; master, Captain 
R. Bell. 
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S.S. ‘‘New Pioneer.” 


HE ‘‘New Pioneer’’ was built at Walker-on-Tyne, 

December, 1905, to replace the original ‘‘Pioneer,’’ 
sold in 1906. Dimensions, 193ft. x 29ft. 6in. x 12it. 
4in.; net tonnage, 320. She carries 750 tons cargo and 
100 tons bunkers. The crew consists of 15 hands; 
master, Captain J. T. Gemmell. 
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Roden Convalescent Home, 


Roden Convalescent Home. 


HE Roden Estate, purchased by the C.W.S. in 1896, 

included the Roden Hall, a small modern country 
house standing in its own grounds. After alterations and 
enlargements the house was opened in July, 1901, as a 
Convalescent Home. It has accommodation for fifty 
persons. The house includes a men’s sitting-room, a 
billiard-room, a library, a handsome dining-room, which 
is used also for concerts and dances, a ladies’ sitting-room, 
a conservatory, separate bedrooms, and also bedrooms 
for married couples as well as the matron’s apartments, 
dutchens, &c. The Home has its own kitchen garden and 
tennis courts. A bowling green and cricket ground 
adjacent is used jointly by visitors and the employés of 
the estate. The Home is open, first, for convalescents, 
who, being recommended by a Co-operative Society 
federated with the C.W.S., and not suffering from 
infectious disease, are received at a charge of 12s. 6d. per 
week. When there is room visitors are also received at 
25s. per week, or for a week-end for 12s. The official 
receiving day for convalescents is Tuesday, when a 
physician attends at the Home. 
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Roden Estate. 


‘T HE C.W.S. Roden Estate, in Shropshire, consists of 
742 acres on the banks of the little river Roden, and 
is situated six miles north-east of Shrewsbury. Of this 
land 208 acres are farmed by the C.W.S., the remainder 
being mainly let to farmers. Fifty acres are (summer, 
1914) under fruit, seventy acres are mowing and grazing 
land, and the rest is planted with peas, roots, and cereals. 
Besides the fruit farm there are the glasshouses, the total 
length of which amounts to over a mile and a half. 
Tomatoes, cucumbers, and grapes are chiefly grown. 
Thirty-four men are employed on the farm, and thirty- 
two men and five women in the glasshouses ; while in the 
fruit-picking season a large temporary staff is recruited 
from the Wellington and Oakengates districts. The fruit 
picked is taken daily four miles to Crudgington Station, 
on the Wellington and Market Drayton line, by steam 
lurry. The lurry does the work of seven horses, and there 
are fourteen horses kept on the farm. Modern cottages 
have been built for employés, fitted with electric light, 
and are let at a rent of 8s. weekly. An institute, with 
lending library and reading and billiard rooms, has also 
been provided by the C.W.S., and in this building 
religious services are held every Sunday. The estate has 
its own water supply by means of a pumping station, and 
its own plant for electric lighting; also an organised 
fire brigade. The estate was acquired in 1896. 
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Wisbech Fruit Depot. 


HE Wisbech Fruit Depot is an unpretentious 

building, but forms an important link between the 
agricultural industry of the Eastern Counties and the 
C.W.S., acting as a collecting and distributing station for 
fruit and vegetables grown so abundantly in this locality. 
The Depot was first started in connection with the 
purchase of potatoes, in which a large business is done, 
while vegetables for pickling are despatched to Middleton, 
Silvertown, and Pelaw factories. In the winter months 
employment is given to some seventy women at pea 
picking in connection with the dried-pea trade. During 
the summer, daily consignments of fruit are received from 
the fruit growers in the neighbourhood, the bulk of this 
being immediately despatched to the Middleton Preserve 
Works for jam. An increasing trade with the C.W.5. 
is that of canned fruits, and in order to preserve the 
strawberries, raspberries, &c., while absolutely fresh, the 
fruit is heated in retorts and canned the same day that it 
arrives from the farmers, and is afterwards sent by rail to 
Middleton, where it is labelled and distributed. Green 
fruit is also collected and despatched to the various 
warehouses of the C.W.S., and also to the Scottish 
Wholesale Society. 

The building is 133 feet long by 30 feet wide, but the 
site provides ample room for extension as the business 
develops. The Depdt is well situated for the ready 
despatch of produce, the railway siding in connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway giving convenient access to 
all the distributive centres and productive works. 
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Coldham Estate, near Wisbech. 


Here the C.W.S. has an estate in one of the best 

farming districts of the country. The acreage is 
about 802, and consists in the main of four farms— 
Percival House, Fen, Lilypool, and Jew House. The 
first and chief of these adjoins the Coldham railway 
station, the farmhouse being but a couple of minutes 
distant. The other lands also adjoin side by side at 
different points. Peas, potatoes, and fruit will be the 
main supplies from the land. The co-operative store 
movement, as brought into touch with the land through 
the C.W.S. salerooms and factories, can absorb huge 
quantities of all kinds of produce, and the only problem is 
to grow it in sufficient quantities at any two or three 
places to make the handling economical and the business 
worth while. 
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Marden Estate. 


‘THE Marden Fruit Farm, which les about five miles 
from the city of Hereford, was purchased by the 
C.W.S. in 1904 as an extension of the ‘‘back-to-the-land’’ ° 
policy initiated at Roden. The county cf Hereford is 
famous for its orchards, the rich soil being eminently 
suited for fruit growing. ‘The Marden Estate has nearly 
120 acres devoted to fruit culture, of which plums, apples, 
strawberries, gooseberries, and black currants are chiefly 
in favour. 

Whilst tomato growing is on a smaller scale than at 
Roden, there is a goodly extent of glasshouses at Marden, 
where this popular fruit-vegetable is reared, and, in spite 
of every effort to keep pace, the demand from retail 
Societies exceeds the supply. The co-operative taste has 
learned to distinguish the superior excellence of “‘our own 
grown’’ tomatoes. 

A sure market for fruit is not only found in the same 
direction, but the requirements of Middleton Jam Works 
are in themselves enormous. 
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Withgill Farm and Chaigeley Estate. 


WITHGILL FARM. 


HIS farm, situate in the parish of Mytton, is three 

miles from the town of Clitheroe, and comprises an 
area of 293 acres, 1 rood, 17 perches of freehold land. 
It was purchased for the purposes of a dairy farm, cattle 
grazing, and pig feeding and rearing. The farm buildings 
have been modernised and brought thoroughly up to date 
as regards sanitation, &c., whilst the piggeries now 
nearing completion will, when finished, accommodate 
about 1,800 pigs. 


CHAIGELEY ESTATE. 


The estate, which practically adjoins Withgill, contains 
an area of 477 acres, 16 perches of freehold land, 
and comprises eight farms, three cottages, and a large 
manor house, the latter at the present time (November) 
being occupied, on the recommendation of the delegates 
assembled at the September, 1914, quarterly meeting, 
by some fifty-seven Belgian refugees. Auxiliary piggeries 
to Withgill are also being erected on one of the small 
farms to accommodate 200 pigs. 

It is not the intention of the C.W.S. to dispossess the 
present tenants, but to take over the farms as and when 
they become vacant. 
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Tea Estates, Ceylon. 


Ais was in 1882 the English and Scottish Wholesale 

Societies combined to establish a joint Tea Department 
in London, adjacent to the dock warehouses and brokers’ 
offices that constitute the great tea market of the country. 
At the same time tea planting was beginning in the central 
mountainous districts of Ceylon. The superbly beautiful, 
winterless island, with its warm steamy atmosphere in 
the mountain regions round Kandy, is now one of the 
chief sources of supply, and when the Wholesale Societies 
decided to follow the trade outside the bounds of this 
country, and to become tea planters themselves, it was 
to Ceylon they went. In 1902 the Nugawella and 
Weliganga estates were bought, and to these properties 
the Mahavilla, Dambagalla, Denmark, Westhall, Lower 
Barcaple, and Nagastenne estates have since been added. 
Altogether, through their Wholesales, English and 
Scottish Co-operators own 3,356 acres of Cingalese 
ground. 
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The Co-operative 
WVholesale Society Limited. 


+o 


ENROLLED AUGUST IIth, 1863, 


under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies 


Act, 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 87, sec. 15, 1862. 


BUSINESS COMMENCED MARCH 14th, 1864. 


SHARES, £5 EACH, TRANSFERABLE. 


Wholesale General Dealers, Manufacturers, Bankers, Insurers, 
Millers, Printers, Bookbinders, Boxmakers, Lithographers, 
Architects, Engineers, Builders, Shipowners, Butter Factors, 
Lard Refiners, Bacon Curers, Fruit Growers, Drysalters, Spice 
Grinders, Saddlers, Curriers, Iron Founders and Tinplate 
Workers, Tea Growers, Blenders, Packers, Farmers, and 
Importers, Fellmongers, Dealers in Grocery and Provisions, 
Drapery, VWVoollens, Ready-made Clothing, Boots and 
Shoes, Brushes, Crockery, Carpets, Furniture, Coal, Hides, 
Skins, Bones, &c., &c.’ 


Manufacturers of Flour, Butter, Biscuits, Sweets, Preserves, 
Pickles, Vinegar, Candied Peels, Cocoa, Chocolate, Tobacco, 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, Soap, Candles, Clycerine, Starch, 
Blue, Paints, Varnish, and Colours, Boots and Shoes, 
Saddlery, VWVoollens, Clothing, Flannels, Shirts, Mantles, 
Underclothing, Overalls, Umbrellas, Leather Bags, Corsets, 
Millinery, Hosiery, Silesias, Shirtings, Coloured Cotton 
Goods, Pants, Ladies’ Underwear, Cardigans, Furniture, 
Brushes, General Hardware, Bedsteads, Wire Mattresses, 


Mats, Fats, &c. 
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CENTRAL OFFICES, 


BANK, SHIPPING, AND COAL DEPARTMENT, GROCERY AND PROVISION AND 
BOOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSES: 


Balloon Street, Manchester. 


BRANCHES: 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 


AND 
Leman Street, London, E. 


INSURANCE. 
JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT (C.W.S. & S.C.W.S.): 


Corporation Street, Manchester. 
GROCERY SALEROOM, FURNISHING AND STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSES : 

Corporation Street, Manchester. 


DRAPERY VVAREHOUSES: 


Balloon Street and Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 


WOOLLEN CLOTH AND READY-MADES WAREHOUSE: 
Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


SADDLERY AND UMBRELLA REPAIRING DEPARTMENTS : 
Thorniley Brow, Manchester. 


HIDE AND SKIN WAREHOUSES: 
Elm Street, Manchester; Copley Hill, Leeds ; 
Beeston, Nottingham; Rotherham, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne, and Stockton-on-Tees. 


FELLMONGERING AND FAT AND BONES DEPARTMENTS: 


Pontefract. 
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SALEROOMS : 


LEEDS, HUDDERSFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, BLACKBURN, 
AND BIRMINGHAM, 


PURCHASING AND FORWARDING DEPOTS. 


England: 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LONGTON, GOOLE, GARSTON 
CARDIFF, ann NORTHAMPTON. 


Ireland: 
CORK, LIMERICK, TRALEE, anp ARMAGH. 


IRISH CREAMERIES : 


BUNKAY BRIDGH, KILCOMMON, TRALEE. 
And 6 Auxiliaries. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


America: | France: 
NEW YORK. ROUEN. 
Canada: ie: Spain: 
MONTREAL. | DENIA. 
Denmark : 


COPENHAGEN, AARHUS, ODENSE, ESBJERG, anp HERNING. 


Sweden: 
GOTHENBURG. 


Ceylon: ; 
COLOMBO. / 
West Africa: | 
- MAKENE, FREETOWN, anp ACCRA. — 


Southern Indias: . ‘ 
—~WYNAAD. 
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PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Biscuits, Cakes, Table Jellies, and Sweets Works: 
CRUMPSALL, nzar MANCHESTER, 


Boot and Shoe Works: 
LEICESTER, HECKMONDWIKE, RUSHDEN, anp LEEDS, 


Soap, Candle, Clycerine, Lard, Starch, and Blue Works: 


IRLAM, near MANCHESTER, 
SILVERTOWN (LONDON), anp DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 


Tallow Works: 
SYDNEY (AuvsrTRaxta). 


Woollen Cloth Works: 
LIVINGSTONE MILL, BATLEY. 


Clothing Factories: 


HOLBECK (LEEDS), BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER), 
LONDON, ann PELAW-ON-TYNE. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Works: 
DALLOW ROAD, LUTON. 


Flour Mills: 


DUNSTON-ON-TYNE, SILVERTOWN (LONDON), OLDHAM, 
MANCHESTER, anp- AVONMOUTH (BRISTOL). 


Furniture, Bedding, and Cartwrighting Factories: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER) anp PHLAW-ON-TYNE. 


Printing, Bookbinding, Boxmaking, and 
Lithographic Works: 
LONGSIGHT (MANCHESTER), PELAW-ON-TYNE, ann LEICHSTER. 


Preserve, Candied Peel, and Pickle Works, 
also. Vinegar Brewery : 
MIDDLETON JUNCTION, nrarn MANCHESTER. 


Preserve, &c.,. Works : 
READING. 


Shirts, Mantles, and Underclothing, Building and Traffic: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER). 


Umbrella Making and Repairing: Men’s Overalls and Shirts: 
MANCHESTER. Ae: SHEFFIELD, 
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PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS—continued. 


Tailoring, Shirts, Kerseys, Drugs, &c.: 
PELAW-ON-TYNE. 


Leather Bag Making: Tailoring and Bedding: 
NHEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. LONDON. 


Bacon Factories: 
TRALEE (IrELanD) anD HERNING (Denmark). 


Lard Refineries: 
WEST HARTLEPOOL anp IRLAM. 


Tobacco, Cigar, Cigarette, and Snuff Factory: 
SHARP STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Flannel and Blanket Factories: 
HARE HILL MILLS, LITTLEBORO’. 


Corset Factories: Hosiery, &c., Factory: 
DESBOROUGH anp KETTHRING. HUTHWAITH, NOTTS. 


Tea Gardens: 
CEYLON anp SOUTHERN TNA 


Weaving Sheds: Brush and Mat Works: 
BURY ayp RADCLIFFE. HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


Fruit, &c., Farms: 
RODEN (SHRopsHiRE), MARDEN (H=REForD), WISBECH (Camss.), 
anp WITHGILL (Lancs.). 


General Hardware, Bedstead, Wire Mattress, and 
, Tinplate: Works: 
DUDLEY, BIRTLEY, ann KEIGHLEY, 


Butter Factory: 
BRISLINGTON, BRISTOL. 


Paint, Varnish, and Colour Works: 
ROCHDALE. 


Scales Departments: | 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, LONDON, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, 
LIVERPOOL, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, anp LEEDS. 


Engineering and Power Station: 
TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER. 
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-~SHIPOWNERS AND. SHIPPERS : 


BETWEEN 
GARSTON AND ROUEN; MANCHESTER AND ROUEN, 


STEAMSHIPS OWNED BY Erle, SOCIETY : 


“FRATERNITY,” “NEW PIONEER,” “DINAH,” 
AND “BRITON.” 


BANKING DEPART MENT. 


Agencies: 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK LIMITED, CORN 
EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 
WITHY GROVE, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, 
" MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 
AND BRANCHES. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND 
BRANCHES. 


BARCLAY AND CO, LIMITED, LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


LLOYD’S BANK LIMITED, GREY.STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
AND BRANCHES. 


UNITED COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, AND BRANCHES. 
LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK LIMITED (Lats York Crry anp County 
Bank Limirep), YORK, AND BRANCHES. 

UNION OF LONDON AND SMITH’S BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, 
AND BRANCHES. 

CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, LONDON, 

AND BRANCHES. 

PARRS BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK LIMITED, RUSHDEN, 
AND BRANCHES. 
WEST YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, HALIFAX, AND BRANCHES. 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN BANK LIMITED AND BRANCHES. 
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THE COMMITTEE : 


ADAMS, Mr. THOMAS, 12, Park View, Stockton-on-Tees. 

ALLEN, Mr. THOMAS W., Edward VII. Avenue, Newport, Mon. 

COLEY, Mr. PHILIP, 22, Stansfield Street, Sunderland. 

DEANS, Mr. ADAM, “The Limes,’’ Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 

DUDLEY, Mr. WILLIAM E., Highlands Road, Runcorn. 

ELSEY, Mr. HENRY, “ Bickleigh,” Festing Grove, Festing Road, Southsea, 

ENGLISH, Mr. JOSEPH, “Tyneholme,” Birtley, R.S.0., Co. Durham. 

GRAHAM, Mr. EDWARD J., 65, Crown Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GRAHAM, Mr. WILLIAM D., 123, Bede Burn Road, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

GRINDROD, Mr. EMMANUEL, 15, Holker Street, Keighley. 

HAYHURST, Mr. GHORGH, “ Hameldon,” Manchester Road, Accrington. 

HEMINGWAY, Mr. WASHINGTON, 108, Bolton Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

HENSON, Mr. THOMAS J., “ Burrington,’’ 11, Weatheroak Road, Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 

HOLT, Mr. ROBERT, “Brier Crest,’’ Deeplish Road, Rochdale. 

JOHNS, Mr. JOHN E., ‘Glen Aber,’’ 3, Brunswick Hill, Reading. 

KILLON, Mr. THOMAS, 7, Tenterden Street, Bury. 

KING, Mr. JOHN W., 15, Petteril Street, Carlisle. 

LANDER, Mr. WILLIAM, “ Homeside,” Lake Road, Ansdell, Lytham. 

MARSHALL, Mr. CHARLES, 33, Wentworth Road, York. 

Mc.INNES, Mr. DUNCAN, Hamilton Road, Lincoln. 

MOORHOUSE, Mr. THOMAS E., Reporter Office, Delph. 

MORT, Mr. ISAAC, 233, High Road, Leyton, Essex. 

PARKES, Mr. MILES, 16, Heathfield Avenue, Crewe. 

PINGSTONE, Mr. HENRY C., “Yew Bank,” Brook Road, Heaton Chapel, 
Manchester. 

SHILLITO, Mr. JOHN (President), 4, Park View, Hopwood Lane, Halifax. 

SHOTTON, Mr. THOMAS E., 28, Grosvenor Drive, Whitley Bay. 

THORPE, Mr. GEORGE, 6, Northfield, Highroyd, Dewsbury. 

THREADGILL, Mr. ARTHUR E., 4, Sherfield Road, Grays, Hssex. 

TWEDDELL, Mr. THOMAS ( Vice-President), “ Lyndenhurst,” Hutton Avenue, 
West Hartlepool. 

WILKINS, Mr. HENRY J. A., 35, Hamilton Gardens, Mutley, Plymouth. 

WOODHOUSE, Mr. GEORGE, “The Laurels,” 27, Renals Street, Derby. 

YOUNGS, Mr. HENRY J., 6, Portland Place, Old Palace Road, Norwich. 


SCRUWNEERS: 


Mr. J. J. BARSTOW, Dewsbury. 
Mr. E. PROCTER (Moorside), Swinton. 


AUDITORS : 


Mr. THOS. J. BAYLIS, Masborough.| Mr. 0. J. BECKETT, Darwen. 
mip THOMAS WOOD, Manchester. Mr. B. TETLOW, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. JOHN SMITH, Middlesbrough. : 
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OFFIGERSTOFSTHES@CIE TY: 


Bank Manager and Cashier: 
Mr. T. GOODWIN. 


Secretary and Accountant: 
Mr. T. BRODRICK. 


Joint Insurance (late C.I.S.): 
Mr. J. ODGERS. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, 6c. 


Manchester—Grocery and Provisions : 
Mr, J. MASTIN. Mr. L. WILSON. 
Mr. A. W. LOBB. | Mr. J. HOLDEN. 
Mr. R. TURNER. 


Manchester—Paper, Twine, &c. 
Mr. H. WIGGINS. 


Manchester—Drapery : 


Mr. J. C. FODEN. Mr. J. HDE. 

Mr. G. TOMLINSON. Mr. H. MOORES. 
Mr. J. BLOMELEY. Mr. R. H. FOGG. 
Mr. J. BOWDEN. Mr. J. LOGAN. 

Mr. EH. LES. Mr. J. H. KNIGHT. 
Mr. H. C. REVETT. Mr. F. LOCKWOOD. 
Mr. J. D. BALL. Mr. 8. BOLTON. 


Mr. W. SWINDALE. 


Manchester—VVoollens, Boots, and Furniture: 


Woollens, Ready-mades, and.Outfitting .............. Mr. W. GIBSON. 
Woollen ys «ee siegstoniealdirind © asrmlecr brats acmaictiepaemale Mr. G. WOODALL. 
Men’s and Youths’ Ready-mades.................+-. Mr. W. BOOTH. 
Juvenile: Clothin pista wtelete evens ote crevertin telat sae. Mr. R. C. PEARSON. 
Gent's’ Ombittin ge 6. se ev eivicisrets Seperarsneketoees Kore Ate ote aly hee Mr. T, LEWTY. 
GentissBespokesTalloringJ.y.c.s su Lane noe meee stat Mr. J. A. HOLLAND. 
Boots and Shoes and Saddlery .....:....ececeseeeees Mr. H. JACKSON. 
Generel, Hurnishime ge. .setas speech « stoleuserievetelsietelenere ters Mr. T. R. ALLEN. 
Hurniturelanditiard wanewak . serch’ science: cok eiek.saaeeke Mr. F. E. HOWARTH. 
Shipping Department: Export Department: 
Mr. A. E. MENZIES. . Mr. C, BOOTH, 
Coal Department: 
Mr. 8. ALLEN. 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Stockton, Beeston, and Rotherham 
Hides ‘and Sking uscc oe eects oe eee oie wieire in’ Mr. G. TURNER. 
Pontefract : 
Hellshongeningire qed pe nee rete lenuiinas cies eee. Mr. G. TURNER, 
Fat and Bones..... ajace Win siaiaysie shelley ance sete or sich 0.3 Mr. P. 8. WILSON. 
Shipping and Forwarding Depots: 
Rouen (France) ........5..... aren, Oat sltaral eer wietdiclens Mr. J. MARQUIS. 


Goole ritvanial? seochta «3 aCe A eoniknakll. ea eres RGR Hen Mr. HE. W. RAPER. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 


London: 
‘Tea andi Goffes 22% 0. see aw hie ted ss ass bb hee ON seh 5% Mr. W. B. PRICE. 
Luton ; 
Cocos and Chocolate... teeth eee eee ee yeah teste Mr, H. J. STAFFORD. 
Liverpool 
Groceryand Provitidhtiteesces titan cent tote ates Mr, W. L. KEWLEY. 
| Salerooms: 
MOG S on agarietyor als. sia, s osc Rwclsinse sities se visete cwie Swish se Mr. W. POLLARD. 
OGEIN 2 tees rsctaqenes ehaccrapiuicts Sis is/are ob sinys suc seis sews Mr. A. DELVES. 
Rud dorsfiel d weer ats.<tatapemipeme isle ore tinct es over ois. 0 'oleve er eicvare Mr. J. O'BRIEN. 
Birmingham ik oe tte ds sicectsaceads cc's se osbe dees Mr. J. BARLOW. 
Blase paris sat clcos ~ wie ae oe Rake SET ee OTe icine Mr. H. SHELMERDINE. 
Longton 
CroRkGry De pObrits <am och nie sw gear ois wee oar ibd en eae wes Mr. J. RHODES. 
Birmingham 
OME MELD aie So aeM bet oie ae ot ooiee ican Mr. H. H. BAILEY. 
Newcastle 
Cli eb Olerksc San ssicake. cats =, deetoems ae lee cttastoe Men, sarees Mr. H. R. BAILEY. 
GTOGEYY GHG ELOVAOIS! ees aso tains arias chaisians ste el sai Mr. R. WILKINSON. 
if a ey BE) AREER SE SE OS O rE Mr. T. WEATHERSON. 
Cine oe ee duke TOURS AOOUEECe Doo e ase Mr. J. ATKINSON. 
DruisaieDrysal iery\dsae.j\elalalstia ss Ss se sie's ale ele sfaletois nate Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
PAPEL LI VITEO OCC crests wisi dtulans warned srelatet vere oo Sal ole ore Mr. H. GLENNY. 
LD Gr ioriga@en ec Otioe Seep Fon sere ae cL aE Mr. J. LEE. : 
Manchester and CEB Scrareiets occ 'aseterctaeie ei aieiate oe Sy eyesie eet er Mr. W. STODDART. 


Hosiery, Haberdashery, Mercery, Millinery, Fancy, Mr 
AEC OE LOO Metalic l ttc gls ous lelp) oi acts Aisin og) ADE ie AOS ai 


Woollens and Ready-mades ..............sseeesee Bot hla 
‘Boots, anid (Shoes ey wea as salen ae ete TER +o taeda, 2 Mr. 


Furniture, Carpets, and Hardware .....+...--eseeee Mr. J. W. TAYLOR. 

Jewellery, Fancy Goods, and Saddlery .............. Mr. H. H. BAILEY. 

Olan) eo Sasictacigs Moet Hoo BOAT or Romoudsg ‘eee Mr. HE. NELSON. 

Cattle ..... whitea/srisisens Ss eos states s/e SOOTROR NC Pir Mr. E. JONES, 
London 

(OLR G)Gi8 ea a pee Gen CO EO Or OF ae TAAnGOGH Oe Mr. W. H. 8. COCK. 

Grocery and Provisions ...0...seeeeeeeeereeeresens Mr. W. OPENSHAW. 

Manchester, Greys, Mercery, Fabeiadeny. and Hosiery Mr. F. G. WADDINGTON. 

Millinery, Dress, Fancy, and Mantles............+.-+:. Mr. J. W. FORSTER. 

Woollens and Ready-mades ......... Pits tye ie eta, SLAY. 

Boots and Shoes ..... RN aed « fouivids Coo ORCS ...... Mr. A. PARTRIDGE. 

Hurnishing (yee sles Pee elie eR Reitiatids s<\4's sess scope ees BES AUTING 

Coal ipa se ity ets One BI) rect LSC tea yas ystoxtie.aisicentoniele Mr. J. BURGESS. 


. T. TOWNS. 


J. THOMPSON. 
O. JACKSON. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c,—continued. 
Bristol Depot: 


Chick Clerk sister « siarsinatsivic ie io(oie cls sin «1s wis) siolpieis e's wise, DLE. die WV ELL ed, 
Grocery and ProvisionS ......sesseeceeeseresscesers Mr. J. W. JUSTHAM. 
Fancy Drapery «.. 0s. .s0 sie we os en 0 aus 000 signe enor. He. Ey HuUDE: 
Heavy, Drapery is. 3... sulafe «ico scmnvs cle sss vies (s sisie ss Mr. W. F. JAMES. 
Woollens and Ready-mades ......+eeeseeeceessceees Mr. G. H. BARNES. 
Boots anid, SWOGS. sierra si o.ctorerelovsle's cisteemraleldiniatsltier shee ws Mr. W. WALFORD. 
hirin abit g srcpaeas) vate ste a atioy oe) via, 9/5, afin o's © e)ele aeiniels sie 0% Mr. ©. HOULGATE, 
Brisling someb aChOr yas cet clsleisis oe eiaieteeinicetels «pia aie sears Mr. O. THOMAS. 
Cardiff Depot: 
Grocery aid) ProvasiOngits «aio st1- sfeeie = erste ele te oleate mrs ele Mr. J. F. JAMES. 
HamGy, Dra mONn yi uatatersterteroaiseieaie nin 2 tee eles eietes evel Mr. BE. H. FLUDE. 
VGA Vy MDTAD GIy wrate siotersrel ele 214 olels mjeie, verelstoretelcyeleyeveisisi='< ek Mr. W. F. JAMES: 


Grocory, aid rovisiong p-terera cielo syatersisie sjoleeiaterwles tees. « Mr. A. BAKER, 
DPapeny,; sin cise hs chemeisty ‘ispa = Sve eee Sa eect seers ate Mr. G. PEARSON. 


-IRISH DEPOTS: 
BUTTER AND EGGS, ALSO BACON FACTORY. 


Limerick: Tralee: 
Mr. P. HURLEY. Mr. J. J. Mc.CARTHY. . 
Corksa Armagh: 


Mr. J. TURNBULL. 


Mr. P. O'NEILL. 


Tralee Bacon Factory: 
Mr. J. ROBINSON. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN DEPOTS: 


New York (America): 


Mr. J, GLEDHILL. 


Copenhagen (Denmark): 
Mr. W. DILWORTH, Jounr. 


Aarhus (Denmark) : 
Mr. H. J. W. MADSEN. 


Gothenburg (Sweden): 
Mr. W. JOHNSON. 


Montreal (Canada): 
Mr. A. C, WIELAND. 


Odense (Denmark): 


Mr. ©. W. KIRCHHOFF, 


Esbjerg (Denmark): 
Mr, H. C. KONGSTAD. 


Herning (Denmark): 
Mr. A. MADSEN. 


Denia (Spain) : 
Mr. W. J. PIPER. 


Ceylon: 
Colombo (Joint C.W.S. and S.C.W.S.), 
Mr. G. PRICK. 
Southern India: 


Wynaad, near Madras (Joint O.W.S. 
and 8.C.W.S.), Mr. G. BENZIE. 


West Africa: 
Makene, Mr. A. R RICHARDS. 
Freetown, Mr. J. R. COOKSEY. 
Accra (Joint C.W.S. and 8.0.W.S.), 
Mr. H. A. PEARCE. 
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MANAGERS, PRODUCTIVE, &c., WORKS. 


ARCHED Bocce gate cone ote ba we ee nee -... Mr. F, EK. L. HARRIS, art.3.a. 
AVONMOUTE MhGuR Mant J. oc.cecutss cc vaceck ones Mr. A. H. HOBLEY. 
Barttey Woouuen Choro WoRKS............se-00. Mr. 8S. BOOTHROYD. 
Binreny TNE Garas WORKS se :cios 0c ch csv eeli eee ale oe Mr. A. THORP. 
BROUGHTON CABINET FACTORY ...2....-cccececccees Mr. F. EK. HOWARTH. 
BrRouGHTON CLOTHING FACTORY §......0....0ccee es Mr. A: GRIERSON. 
BROUGHTON MANTLE FACTORY *oee oe ere'e oe Wtefatet ets Mr. J. G. HARRISON, © 
BROUGHTON SHIRT FACTORY. 01.00. ..c:00:0cuneawunecen Mr. J. EDE. 
BrovucHrTron UNDERCLOTHING Factory ............ Mr. R. KERSHAW. 
BULEDENG,, DEPARTMENT 528 OF wicess x bid. co cutee eis Mr. H. TOWNLEY. 
BURY AV EAVING OHM D ticks pi oo male caretan ieee sele.s Mr. H. BLACKBURN. 
CRUMPSALL BIscurr, &0., WORKS.........ccccccecs Mr. G. BRILL. 
DESBOROUGH CORSET FACTORY’........c0 cece ccevce Mr. P. THOMAS. . 
DupiEY GENERAL HARDWARE WORKS ...........- Mr. J. ROUND. 
DUNS DORE GOT aR ATE oes clones a ores e Betorenteone fe Mr. T. PARKINSON. 
Alesis EMOAP AVY ORKE) Woah denna: aleve atte are Ad eae ve seas Mr. R. BRODRICK. 
CEENG EUR Ber rereuree ect he ee fexererr Seite iemiavaiw cree Gh ore e-eswaloinls oe sie 
ENGINEERING AND Power Station, TRAFFORD PARK. } Mr. Th... GASS, 
HECKMONDWIKE Boot anp SHOE WORKS .......... Mr. J. HAIGH. 
HUTHWAITE HOSIERY FACTORY. .:c:ecic ensere cv oro oe ore Mr. H. FRANCE. 
Tram Soap,CanDLe, GLYCERINE, Larp,& Starch Wks. Mr. J. E. GREEN. 
POTEET TRON WORM cistcl wy 9: cliorecolsinievareietaielatotelhittere 4 Mr. H. WHALLEY. 
Lrrps BrusH AND Mat FACTORY ..........000e0s Mr. A. W. SAUNDERS. 
nD | OROPEMNG AUACTORY c nic cicie. ctetcre see's eles aie mete sae Mr. T. UTTLEY. 
LOMnS CBOOTRE ACTORY. 1. thot ceteris caaiots wheres istersiote ow iors Mr. J. HAIGH. 
LEICESTER Boot AND SHOE WORKS ..........-26- Mr. T. HE. HUBBARD. 
LEICESTER PRINTING AND BOXMAKING WORKS ...... Mr. G. SPEAK. . 
LITTLEBORO’ FLANNEL FACTORY ...660.c00c0cesees Mr. W. H. GREENWOOD. 
LONDON CEDTHING HPaCTOBY Ss sicscccsac ccseccee eee Mr. G. BRYANT. 


MANcHESTER PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, BOXMAKING, 

AND LITHOGRAPHIC WORKS ...........scccseeeees Mr, G. BREARLEY. 
MancuHeEstser ToBacco, Cigar, CIGARETTE, AND SNUFF Mr. J. 0. CRAGG 

PEROTOBY gate eveld ccisto a nreroisrciaaialle ara ero siete waa srosgeieis RK, ; 
MANCHESTER (TRAFFORD Park) PROVENDER Minu.. Mr. W. H. SLAWSON. 
MancHESTER (TRAFFORD Park) Sun Frour Mitn..| 7. w. maTTHEWS 
OxnpHam Srar FLour Mini oe ee sae oy pel : : 
MIDDLETON JUNCTION PRESERVE AND CANDIED PEEL 

Works, ALSO PickLE WORKS AND viiicas Gaawane} Walaa aD: 


Prtaw DruG anp SuNDRIES WORKS .............. Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
PrLaw CABINET AND CARTWRIGHTING WORKS ...... Mr. W. KERSHAW. 
Preuaw ENGINEERING WORKS) ........2seecseeecee Mr. W. FLETCHER. 
Pruaw PRINTING WORKS.......-. Paced BERR hie rs oso’ Mr. C. GILHESPIE. 
Pai A WALDATLOBING) HACTOBRY, vcisierareis, -caheisis\elsie nic, = etelore Mr. J. THOMPSON. 
Prrtaw Kersmy AND SHIRT FACTORY .......... pho eT TOWNS. 

S RADCEIFNEM WHAVING SHED. wcucsjes icc ccc oc nw ciclo aor Mr. J. T. ROSTERN. 
READING PRESERVE WORKS .....-+seeceee Bare sian Mr. S. M. WEBSTER. 
RocupaLE Parnt, VARNISH, AND Cotour Works .. Mr. P. KNOWLES. 
RusHDEN Boor AND SHOE WORKS «-....s-eseeeeees Mr. L. TYSOE. 
Scares DmPpaRTMENTS: MancHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 

Loypon, Bristot, BirmMincHam, LiIvERPOoL,; Mr. A. SHORE. 

Leicester, NorrinGHaM, AND LEEDS ......-... mete eee 
SHEFFIELD OVERALL FACTORY ......-.ccececrcenes Dine 
SrnvERTOWN FLouR MILL ....... terete eisine ... Mr. G. V. CHAPMAN, 
SILVERTOWN PACKING FACTORY ......-eeeseeeeees Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 
SinveRTOWN SoaPp WORKS ....... aa laNe leat ee iA Mr. J. R. COWBURN. 
Sypnry (AUSTRALIA) TALLOW WORKS..........-. .. Mr. L. MEGGITT. 


West HartuErooLt LARD FACTORY ..... vente teens Mr. W. HOLLAND. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, OCTOBER, 1914. 


“ Collective 


DisTRIBUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Totals. 
General, Drapery, Woollens, Boot and Shoe, and Fur- 

MIsN WE | OLIGEB. ss, <,jap0's ele > ee ce ars ae assets POUR IAS Manchester 728 
Pak yet Ora atic a OX oi 6a ea SBR ede ere  egaes - 50 
ATCHIGECE'S 'OLGOir see cede oi e,s miele le ayeie im te ioleps aera nw elie t, 86 
Grocery Department ......0c.ssvccctesctecsrcscevecs 3 389 
Old Trafford Wharf, Bacon and Coffee ..............4. -f 84 
Paper, Twine, and Stationery Department Warehouse .. > 24 
Drapery Department...,...... rants SPE RCE ey 4 237 
Woollen Cloth Department .............cceeececeeeee ry. 163 
Boot and Shoe, and Saddlery:Department ............ % 83 
Furnishing Department .......2...e sees cece eee eens 4 127 
Coal .. BAO | TROT! B Rip eh in RNG eRRte nee eck a 9 
Pi desiand Sinai t se Sei cc's. s0cva tyalobva) pelvis loa easily 10 
Building adh gl es ianeerisis’oss pRyleseeiisic athe MENON 3 1,013 
Dining-room y, thy Oe aR ae ca eee en shee Ae8 - 62 
Engineers’ Hs tae Maes chat chan heed Sroveuahe’ eclototereratl« # tev atehahe 3 57 
Scales Fe Me RS Oe ate eaea tier ahe diets sae vier a aera ast = 46 
Traffic Nei ble yaks. sisi sousterets ers Saesheise hobod! 5 63 
Oblors Departement Sp eyo sce oo) oreralsyo.e\<lato is iopetelstotele) islam + 83 

' —— 3,964 
BRANCHES. 
Neweastle Offices ......¢+ceseciencees b MASAT EA MCR -« sh DIS ES 147 

» Boot and Shoe Department ..... nesstBhsrtoaieee so swe creas 30 

3 Drapery Dopartment se: 6.6 asec cietis ws sere nlersre ce ele 209 

5 BUrNIBhiNG ses; = polkas nsgionass[casjcielers eases, 0s 4 coun acto ee "90 

s Jewellery, &c., Department ...0 6... .000ds sees canoes 82 

Test EEOVISION: DCHALUINGI bier .sgaysrescieiniersieadenie amie She dorewivae 39 
- Traffic jit me Fm Shei easy wlolareale aire toner Mererels iste erate 106 
55 Paper, &c., SALee Pearse aa tse eee ottie tate eiteente 32 
9 Coal SORE ON Ce RN Cre aishatnie que efe, onereres 1 

re MDININGTOOMN EP Paiva Sica 3. ¢o.0-p eu sure SAT Eee 21 

ie Laundry i t aveunk Sik Reh dae eno ee eae 5 

» Building Department ............ Wsaahabuits’ «APIS ate Mae 62 

7 Woollenssdic,a,cnm- § sa5h aes aor tick potty. Vee, See 33 

ty Architect’s Be merece CR RSI henner PR tele Siyhsih 8 

“Ne Dentistry Bet ohm oot manage Mey act eaainow ear eo 9 

fe, Saddlery Ae Sno MEDS DWSSE de PSO Cee ESS 34 

es Cattle 5S RES Py POON CAPES wise Rohete 3 

Fe Grocery Stee IO ir rata sate rere woe meee eens 5 43 

iy Greemulruiteniees be ett © Pa creme a, Set roaahelias® 20 
Pan fh Rolaw Drug Srey nee ce sees gvisesieisw vie pide aye oom 490 
Carried forward ....essscceess <5 aad AP .. 1,464 

OaPrisd Lor Ward ch ied vrae ROE eh he el Ane eee .. 3,264 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1914. 


Collective 
Totals. 
Brought LOKward \s.05.-.h05 Sey POF e hic sce seuss 3,264 
BRANCHES—continwed, 
rong hiylorward«..aaicays cede dares a sehthes oat 1,464 
Newcastle—Pelaw Cabinet Department ............ ccc cece cece 277 
5s » Printing = aba brerarRicnas SiePaveh cick ley a velions fo hal 189 
» Bering pisoreiitee abelnie fe tae) oo ena Ara sb arse cebsioyviaverste Spoterrs 92 
Pe SPARE LORE Wap Sane sichere ocr nstancrie oasta setae 183 
a > BeDinitg-ronmec wa) Sasi sien -Shes nae orien 6 
So 0914. 
PIOH COU QICAa* A. 8 <tr role nto cic UM tec weinta ew this Sie eee 
S Grocery, Department, 5 i5 Sus sac ialscls owen c cine cic ss ests 63 
ty Bacon NRE RL Pee, ate. Sopa rent cde ENN COS tie hvcle Fics el ate OAS 20 
4 Drapery IMEI Dis crsis i or ste, cegiaial Solid ots aioe aie oe eae. Sie 77 
Py Woollens AMMEN Pearce Salis a. sista cn. 5 toe Sere Mitine aie 23 
53 Bookand Shoe Department: <5 foc s.< osu sie bie vies ws oheie'sie 20 
7 Furnishing Ape Be cate mahetpisie x ake Ceite aniaVctoitekette ls 30 
a Coste enarbMent wen sis oveeeiicls visions cian arnimeciteenme 6 
- Pining-r com: Department |. < cies wareicies solos iateae eieterte te 27 
Sie MUA oro 5s RE APT AEN EAE PONS ee 239 
% Engineers’ eee Coe ieee Setters se Cae ae 40 
a Traffic a PEI Wee oe Boy lo otis ac lorers BY 
PA Tailoring idee 2 hb setae SP SATE RHA as hoe Pa - 125 
ee Joint Packing eek eee AS AM NS Mrs oN ee ee ee aaa 36 
Khe, Other Cy caidas MERI OCR Ea See 23 
Be Silvertown: Bactory" Se TAA RES OI a TS CRIT EE 450 
; —— 1,381 
JOINT ENGLISH AND Scouts C.W.S. 
London Tea and Coffee Department.............+s+sseseeeeeece 436 
Luton Cocoa Factory . JERS oy Cesar soe ane Sea bounoebde notches 271 
Moa MAStALOSt arcrc cits cis cat e's < Nie ie Saal be one rahi Hr Eh oe at 5 a 1,031 
Insurance Department (late C.I.S.)...... fs eae Mclean guasie st 2 250 
West AITICR—=-ACELA encod nse ere eres be ee ESTE eco s ene eee Viaccen Q° Aa 
iy ye ORE i : —— 1,990 
Ot POSE Depors gine 
Bristoks A waeps wens vos 535 eho 8809 ee LEER eet e ep ua tbe es 302 
ld hi fis Pavows a Sei otwrote atave Rec Bias lable a aiehtete niet a heeleies blnwiae ee 107 
Northampton .............. Siriaas clBiat me vrai aieivicie) sv alee elsleisie's 36 
: a Ae le cere — 445 
: PURCHASING . Dupors. A: aelicg tall 
GOOLG RS. Bsc:c:ici- wei eerie eee eels Scie Cuslaw ale ciatehiw a Summa tens Wie oral ane 
Je ivi llde toy eso ORO OmEROOS gitahaede eke Seiakae Aoraeers patina. sailed Vou B® I 
Liverpool Branch—Grocery and, OES pa spe anaes eeteistan? OE 
Longton: Crockery.........--.++- bres Lfokebasece niece Ave rete © Mikes 64, 
Trish Branches and. Oren Se sEe ERE RE bees atte ARE A Ne acs sieve 107. 
Tralee Boon Kactory. od evap c igh aa ie is od See os ioe RE ~ 80, 
» Oarvied forwardessiecens uteee ees Jes 240 Soe -359 
Cs « Carried forward. ORE ee eS ees. 2 aed aasetaes 9,291 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1914. 


Collective 
Totals. 
Brought forward ...... a0 beroge ehealectserastires » Bore 9,291 
PurcHasina Depérs — continued. 
Brought forward .s.ccccsccessrserecssscccese 359 
Teeds: Hides and SKINS). a 6 se,0:6. aces), 66.4, ere 8) Weeataehl eee e tess): slo le 11 
Beeston ,, Fy ais A STIR ae gps ata incase aka ea ola age 8 
Stockton ,, WER Stier Foor po camo io ot ton So ara Thc 4 
Neweastle ides and: SKINS, Vers «a vn nt-<it,b.~ aslo) 015 Sas oieisie die spelt al als 14 
Birmingham Cycle 2.2... eet epee eect rece nec ene n renee 10 
ee A006 
ForEIGN AND CoLONIAL PurcHaAsine DEpors. 
NOW VOLK oo cstareieieue siels bse, osc mies s ele daslaaie ekavelal ete crmmistelvaniel eaveiena nee 1 
Montrealts. ooh ot caine do beet oie Core eieiaiecabele te tere a pitrelett cuss, Sriterms sien 4 
Copenhagen ys st. iirineceretecie's sats cies Metelitieteloiels gt othe pmtetererniate ars [ole abe 21 
PN i Sapa Onith ietstanisre Oot c cic DLE a en R ac eC ape 15 
GOGh en pure Pyctins sic esis iansti cle cialssrses) cleiereieteia a ieveraie sia eee pis elaite crt 12 
Odensert. cca hte CSS Es 4 DOS Date Oe eat a arom cloautata,s oi ehetecaanetmrsret ih 
Doeernin. Psi aves d.g Sere tee Aes oi aie aie Sears aisle eerste Ste atata tae care tatare oe 3 
13 tjaitil aaary irioccmmobbo ie oc bo lint pac OO. a DOO ca cutee 33 
1 Ole er oc Glne Oc Gl btario ead Gb HOUT ict co Mec ie dg GO SOSIEN de Se 15 
West-Atrioa— Freetown <2 ov seit dsc ncicadle oumalnec emis breerere sites 4 
re MVE SON ON tte ccias arsine rc sue eralecmeuer anette erties cher tereeara a ; 
26 
SALEROOMS. 
TiGCUS Pee his etek terse ealeeS't, Wate Mao Ry le Weare GA srauesiettians, «ci erenre 5 
DW Obbim atric re, ccavarereye cate clciateve sleiale stosajetere inicie lk oleai erat sien ietee ieee ae 3 
aT gM yer cs 5c cilevctehoccke otal ietpuerafer seat tetal cinla. «i clotavoratessieerc) aeie tease 2 
TU Aderstiel dae cinemcosstetectieteig Sakis wb vices 2.0 sre staiicul ume wterde esters 4 
WSU ROE PUTIN mare otatstetersieic.s.sts.e, soe) o eieva € oleie ene everareveliove rere wlelceele:aferchisia eels af 
— 15 
SHIPPING OFFICES 
Ga rato niets, Oe eysierarm ere 3:0 1h ars Shale aide mbt choice bi aiieht ese winter a 
Rouen"... seeks Se TORE LOOT OC IIR SIGIR IOS OCICR SD or nc I 93 
— 2 
STEAMSHIPS. ; 
SSINGWPIONCOR 51s) c/alm sieloxsiers' a: ste.s sre Feracassiniereuals ae aralanare aiavaa atte teats 15 
CDH tOMAAt yl arlsiscaraie suareciewytitiseis ene stiiscae eet eee awe Jess asce 15 
SOMingh eee oe Hatemiaiayeislotere es aiatei siete monster eter amin) sare Witeicreee ye ries 8 
CO BribON vient +36 ON wie Gillette GAIA DA fuele WU aretenare Ue le re banner 3 
— 36 
é PropucTIVE WORKS. 
Avonmouth Flour Mill ....... Sere cie ieee aranneventa Rao So Oe ~ LOT 
Batley Woollen Mill .............. Merete Mrshareielys brskers level dletere 260 
Birtley Tinpla Works .............. SNA SANSA AM EERO er ot 9-40 
Brishington! Bubber PB aotor yin a coke code cedv'e nea contlene adeteniowk 76 
Broughton Cabinet Factory .............e2008% Pahiatretere eed ee < ) 219 
in Mantle Nae CAMARO, scaretitle enna eshte AA eT SOB 
45 Shirt ty einen ete atins areteaete ees cee Tao 
‘. Tailoring ,, e-sivie bibibie Ive he kite Shen ns Nene beeen TOO 
Carried torward ....... = sisi pisin(eletnip a lssaghadorse pte, 2) 400, 
‘me. Carried forward ..5..00 cas sheeeyet cempandesecssss oe 9/G08 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1914. 


Collective 
QUEM Onward: laeiaieqreeenice ee aialdeiewe s+ is "9,898 
PropvuctivE Works—continued. 
Brought forward ...... Wedeetteereas eva sigieitieles ws ss 2,450 
Broughton Underclothing Factory ........0.)..cb ce cueeeeenes 135 
ULV. WEAVING SHEA on, tenia metas a oN ests Ohh Galea hie aRNedls «one 348 
Cheam psalls Biscuits VWOLKS eae ket tae chen olive lace w clanie sitisiewss Galerie « 640 
Desboro’ and Kettering Corset Factories............0..0e0ceeeee 350 
Dudley Bucket and! Fender Works: < 05. cece es cceccccctee ve cece 157 
Dunston, Gorn. Millet ctiwenn dt acne aaceyls ae oem es ies. 177 
* SOAP. WORKER 5 Njacitemme Mien sins wanton tiie menor paris bis ahs 185 
Enderby Boot and Ghee) Works &ceties <a saline SRR EN ie ogo 9s F setekes 316 
Heckmondwike Currying Department...............0ccceeeenes 22 
59 HGS | WORKS ees ack) uci atte’ sis. ae atetenion 358 
Huthwatte Hosiery Hactoryi  jolas necks ge lda ciclatoaleis's os. vo.b-a's 8% 674 
ETERIN GORD BVMOT Ege te alae So ateetibraide acbonuetsne ale aS antares 965 
eights y Tron WOEKSis serra: sess 5 sla¥alsierdichaniuyelcistsiaucieoyacove: eaten ere 4 137 
Heeds:. Rosdy-Madesras scet sppde Seis agen cect eile vations aipeeeare sie 1,236 
gy EE DLUBIE ACHOrYSa3 da tmcls Lom ete aisle co bareiceriesbis eebarg Soe | 282 
ay hoe Worksy faicac ces eptiee sche sadiee Ss bw si(aielt eis inte he outeuats 203 
Leicester Shoe Works, Knighton Fields.............ceeeeeeeees 1,308 
" STAN MATA herve ao, Pe of ean cy aeinhe Bie S's en aiepsavinne eh 
* Penkes MOLES Lee Wim ae sisinesecictlael eos wisieiiars. 5.0 006% 190 
cuitstleboroughy Hlannele Mactory, ear ars :<xsrocrayeis's lasts, olajsle «+ «1s «2,016 Spsi0 95 
LOnPSighb Printing > WOLES). omer. katate Sere ayo) lord lsieweiordio 6.0 «3.0 ai #'s 9%) 1,180 
Manohesber pinllinery = ied os ctatatersicte = aie tora ne of Delete)». “aloisle elauo.snnus 35 
5 SEODAGGO: MAGLOLY ate steteiccheteineherlarate: 0.6.05 <,C7alstela os ve''s/e6 « 738 
= San, OORM MTL 35.5 1catetrenyeae oie gs ayessiouataisg She 16> plein auais nays 289 
Ae EE LOVOM COE WvId Ul Me tetel ve ays clleleislels wi sini a) aun)e)s’slieielieiesa\si ns 15 
Middleton Junction Preserve, Pickle, and Vinegar Works........ 686 
Oldham Stan Cormu Mall Pees apersteitts c's: <te’- isis. di sate sterererterartisisrelorats 4 98 
Pontetract Halim on geri Specs srr ectoreriesuale Melons) a/slahdteiote eimtencayeloroiels 57 
cRadelitter VW eavara ey SHed ty. jefeleloie sials)eiel2is/ayawinisipiais ole oveus hers eanioid raysc LOS 
Rochdale Paint, &c., Works ...... Blah NsiacsioVeysiay o/aleiaietes © lar oie ia:atwsavesoueip 19 
Rushden. Boot: Hachory 25.0. ccc ccc sinc ssaceciaceccsicvicesccecs ce 466 
Sheffield Shirt Factory...............-. oe ee en ae 135 
Silvertown (Qfoysn Whi! RASS ob eaaan somesoronpaenooUnOos uoor mo | 112 
5 Soap Works .....0-seesesecesowers hos TaoaoBoan sean 221 
Sydney Tallow Factory .......ses sees eee e cece cece cece eeccees 53 
Wellingborough Closing and Legging Factory ............--+.+. 185 
West Hartlepool Lard Refinery.........---+sseseseeeees remorerchstls 25 
Wisbech Fruit Depot ........cccccc cece cernsercscncceeceereece 24 
; a —— 15,142 
CiGheroe WiRAte eres ce nr caste nu ecient uae as eat Aree, 
Coldham Farm, Wisbech......... (earache aaicacece Sora RN ae - 45 
Marden Fruit Farm ..........cceccccceses ce cccsesceessscceres 29 
Roden Estate..........-+++ cateauuanooe So snsess sie Hate eleieyeteres 68 
» Convalescent Home........-+e+seeeees Ritste eet te efeceie Oasis 12 
Motalaetere tive tsetse niagbo bod . 25,201 
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MEETINGS AND OTHER COMING EVENTS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOCIETY IN 1915 


Feb. 6—SATURDAY... 
Mar. 9—TuEspDAY... 
yy 138—SATURDAY.. 
6 90—SATURDAY... 
May 8—SATURDAY... 
June 8—TUESDAY ... 
» 12—SaTURDAY.. 
» 19—SaTURDAY... 
» 26—SATURDAY... 
Aug. 7—SATURDAY.. 
Sept. 7—TuEspay . 
» 1i—SarurRDAY.. 


,» 18—Saturpay. 


.Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 


.. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 


. Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 


.General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
.-Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 


. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 


.- Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 


.General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 


-Half-yearly Stocktaking. 


..Nomination Lists: Last day, for receiving. 


.. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 


.- Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 


Noy. 6—SATURDAY... 


Dec, 7—TuESDAY .. 
» 11—Sarurpay.. 


_» 18—Saturpay.... 


. 


.:.General’ Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
- Nomination. Lists’: ‘Last'day for receiving, 


- Voting’ Lists :* Last day for receiving. © 


.. Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 


sp aD —SarTuRDAY... 


-Half-yearly Stocktaking. 


General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
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RECORD OF EVENTS IN C.W.S, HISTORY. 


ee 
Date. Events. 

ALBEO {Ames 19). 5. cca Tea Party and Discussion at Lowbands Farm, Jumbo. 
Committee appointed to prepare the way for 
federation. 

BAD Ge niss Cas manieaned aoer el Conference at Oldham. 
x (Ociatt)’ Zncee Conference at Rochdale. 
so. (Deee FS) accccs, The Committee formed at Jumbo reports to a Conference 
at Manchester. Further steps taken to alter the law. 
TS61 (Max. '29) 5 cess Further Conference at Oldham. 
aa. RS UNO}ie ce eed The Co-operators’ Bill introduced, but abandoned for the 
Session. 
Bs WADOG. 2D) eiantese Further Conference at Rochdale. 

TOGA Tice edscacsescase: Industrial and Provident Societies Act passed. 

Satins onsen cmecasesdencne Midland Counties Co-operative Wholesale Industrial and 


Provident Society Limited established at Northampton. 
,, (Good Friday).. ‘‘ Northern Union of Co-operative Stores’’ projected at 
Newcastle. 
1863;(April:3)) .....0.<. Special Conference in Ancoats, Manchester. C.W.S. 
resolved upon. 
», (June 8 and July 25) C.W.S. Rules drafted. 


oe | 0c l= ore ti eee ee C.W.S. legally enrolled. 
Bee (Oats WO) sere ce- First Meeting after enrolment. 
woe NOwt Dt) ees. First General Meeting of the C.W.S. Officers and 
Committee appointed. : 
1864 (Mar. 14)... aes C.W.S. commenced business at 3, Cooper Street, 
Manchester. 
ree, (id ey nb hearer ene C.W.S. Half-yearly Meeting in the Temperance. Hall, 
Manchester. Thirty-two Societies represented. 
sau (NOWs) iccocsecevee C.W.S. removes to 28, Cannon Street, Manchester. 
Dividend of 13d. in the £ declared on purchases. 
S65. Crests he cesesac an C.W.S. occupies premises at 53, Dantzic Street. 
1866 (April 24) ...... Butter Buyer appointed, and Tipperary Depét opened. 
33 (April) Beewcncnese. Establishment of Newcastle Branch mooted. 
1867 (April 19) ...... Insurance Conference at Downing Street, Manchester. 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act annuls the 
limitation of Societies’ Investments. 


37 tte ee eeeeerererncceee 


Rye (June 18) «.cessnare Glasgow Conference to found Scottish C.W.S. | Hnglish 
C.W.S. represented. 

na) (ANE G29) -cxesoan Co-operative Insurance Company (Society) registered. 

MMe INOVngtG)ie wsatens Rules altered. Quarterly Meetings and Balance Sheets 


decided upon. Depreciation on Buildings commenced. 
Committee enlarged from seven to nine Members. 
Membership restricted to Retail Societies. 

The Grocer attempts to organise a boycott. 


1868 (June dl) rs... Kilmallock Purchasing Depét opened. 
1869 (Mar. 1) ......... First Balloon Street Warehouse opened. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


; ‘Date. Events. 
1869 (May 31)........- First Co-operative Congress (present series) and 
Co-operative Exhibition held in London, 
Pe AH tL ya) aes wes Limerick Depét opened. 
1870 (Good Friday).. “Conference on Banking at Bury. 
SM EMATION) Vis cncescess Abraham Greenwood resigns the Chairmanship to become 
Cashier. Mr. James Crabtree elected Chairman. 
PE PScackeeeccs savenonis Midland Counties Wholesale Society wound up. 
DS 7 Weetestens ws aescenes<s A Southern C.W.S. proposed. 
Ah, Sea S I ROeE Ee AOCEOAE Extension of Balloon Street Premises. 
Mere isgacyeitesveseces Industrial and Provident Societies Act amended. 
Wun Heb. 18) ..0s</0s Rules altered to allow of Manufacturing. 
ce CATS. AD) Oar cree Newcastle Branch authorised. 
ae “(Septy9)) 22%. e. Co-operative News commenced publication. 
AQT (May ieee scceseees Pudding Chare (Newcastle) Premises opened. 
Tye snc sencoeccenceagcan Congress Discusses Banking. 
3 (May T8)Loa. 23. First Steps towards Banking Department taken. 
Be TAly By iW a Industrial Bank (Newcastle) commenced. 
igus (SAU eves tne Manchester Boot and Shoe Department constituted. 
der (Oeirala) Seeks: “Deposit and Loan Department ” commenced. 
pee (OCtN 26). ceees. Conference at Banbury urges Wholesale to manufacture 
Boots. 
Oy UNO i6)eescsaese C.W.S. authorised to commence Production (Biscuits 
and Sweets and Boots and Shoes). 
aie (INIOWaHLG) mene eee “North of England” dropped from the Society’s Title. 
sae INO Gol G)eecesae C.W.S. adopts Profit-sharing. 
AG TS ecesaersenc cate sceaee Wreck of 8.S. St. Colwmba leads to C.W.S. forming an 
Insurance Fund. 
Oh Aue ic RRM E Seales Coal ‘‘ Famine.” 
Ry (lente lS) yectenety Crumpsall Works purchased. 
Pin Blab sali) Sentemene Aberdare Society agitate for O.W.S. Depdét at Cardiff or 
Bristol. 
sfon (isle) eee London Branch discussed. 
RaW qopallgle ih acencci Armagh Dep6t opened. 
ay. (May alt) noseces Committee authorised to establish a London Branch. 
Foe, Gibney) neanen ec Manchester Drapery Department commenced. 
oe (Daddey ali: epee eee Waterford Depdt opened. 
Pi O00) os ses “ United Coal Mining Society ” formed. 
Be (Sepb.L5) sas Leicester Boot and Shoe Works (Duns Lane) commenced. 
TB Taihu 22) yeaa Waterloo Street Warehouse (Newcastle) opened. 
web: 2) Maeecs .... Tralee Depdt opened. 
a CMLaT <9) i epeee London Branch opened in the Minories. 
jiadl Laie? et comet Joint Action with Scottish C.W.S. begun. 
pare May) teams ceatienck Mr. James Crabtree retires from the Gitivehiship. 
; J.T. W. Mitchell succeeds. 2 
Sot (OP ZO)e aks Durham Soap Works purchased. 
io (BSDus Ah) ureerese Rules altered to provide for Representation and 
; Government of Branches. 
Pee (LD eOunLO grants --» London Branch Committee appointed. 
pon MU DOO ater adhapt - Leicester Factory (Duns Lane) purchased. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
ISTH (April 2) sk... Liverpool Purchasing Department commenced. 

a (Fane To). Manchester Drapery Warehouse, Dantzic Street, opened. 

1S7TE (Bob. 2V) cc New York Depét established. 

pte Ost wae? CS eae 8.8. Plover purchased. 

soe (ebulys1.6) eoexets. Manchester Furnishing Department commenced, 

oe Sante secesesead Transfer of Industrial Bank contemplated. 

er MOE. O) oecccereee Industrial Bank fails. 

oe UNO. SD )iceea Special Conference re C.W.S. attitude towards Industrial 
Bank and Ouseburn Works. O©.W.S. exonerated from 
blame. 

Ee re eee Industrial and Provident Societies Act legalises Banking. 
C.W.S. “Loan and Deposit” Department becomes 
the “ Banking Department.” 

A877. any 15);<c.5.c<5 Cork Depét established. 

ir cobhabbar accmes see ctee First Drapery Traveller, sent out. 

Bein PAPEL) Rik cscs sn “United Coal Mining Society” fails. Bugle Horn 
Colliery taken over by C-W.S. 

1879 (Jan. 18)......... Garston Forwarding Dep6t commenced. 

se | UBD Bk aot akecee S.S. Pioneer launched. 

ee) (far: 24) .c.c Rouen Depét opened. 

mF (due 30), vc2--2 Goole Forwarding Depét opened. 

pera wuly: 19) Foundation Stone of London Warehouse, Hooper Square, 
laid by Judge Hughes. 

Joncas Spc gncgone Industrial Depression. Decrease in Sales. 
1880 (Gant D)rscse C.W.S. Annual first issued. 
eis {one 10) eekeeeee S.S. Plover sold. 
ae (Ataps 14) Sees Heckmondwike Boot and Shoe Works commenced, 
ASGts (Tani) oe Leman Street (London) Premises opened. 

Bee susie ath nove eee S.S. Cambrian purchased. 

Baa (eG) eae ee Copenhagen Depdt opened. 

mona ELUM, 30) tes eee, Conference at Wakefield asks for Yorkshire rssich of 
COW.S. 

~ GOR are) uscte ec Bugle Horn Colliery sold. 

Seay eeeee eee Dining-room, Balloon Street, opened. 

3 (OGk:. Si) ee Leeds Saleroom opened. 

oo. (Nove dip seseetect: Tea Department, London, commenced. 

1883 (Heb. 10):t2%2.-- Conference at Plymouth on a Western C.W.S. Branch. 
ps walla y,) aczetlocstier Direct Cargo of Tea for C.W.S. comes from China. 

ci PORE PLP Bee rioces: 8.8. Marianne Briggs bought and re-named Unity, 

. en NOV. 3)! aethane Rules altered: General and Branch Committees enlarged. 
1884 (April-June) ... First Deputation to America. 

pea Sepbs LS) nies: Commemoration of the Society’s Twenty-first Anniversary 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne and London. : 

Pe iBephs 20) oeiuars Commemoration at Manchester. 

he, (Septs29)aa.ts2 Bristol Dep6t commenced business. 

pepe (Octe(6)re..scctees 8.8. Progress launched. 

Beenie Macros Hamburg Depét opened. 
1885 (Aug: 5) zeroes Huddersfield Saleroom opened. 


,, (Dec. 80)......... Fire at the London Tea Department. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
1886 (April 22) ....... Nottingham Saleroom opened. 
vg (AB OB) Tecan Longton Depét opened. 
sy MAL SER Sees enters C.W.S. Buyer first visits Greece. 
ee (Oobn 2) Gseres ce 8.S. Federation launched. 
sy  (Ded4) neers. Cloth Making, Flour Milling, and Cocoa Manufacture 
authorised. 
LSS ccusvaacncteesteetaes: £20,000 invested in Ship Canal. 
as (Mar: dé estas Batley Mill commenced. 
Pen Cavin: conhsneecee Pepper Grinding commenced. 
se) (ANB HEO)iecac cn Heckmondwike Currying Department commenced. 
sy (Oot AR iam.eee Employés’ Sick and Burial Club instituted. 
A Nove.) ieee: Manufacture of Cocoa and Chocolate commenced. 
vy NORGE) ecco London (Leman Street) New Premises opened. 
TRSISTSIE igogqu pede coc UOUDCOO Enderby Boot Factory opened. 
SAA Cie BdecrCodnctss S.S. Equity launched. 
3) (Stay ies. wectnene Irish Co-operative Aid Association formed. 
NSIS) aocacaonetiecoceck Carn C.W.S. take Shares in First Irish Dairy Society 
registered—Dromcollogher. 
eee Oba )iee weer First C.W.S. Dried Fruit Sale held at Liverpool. 
1890 (May 16)......... Blackburn Saleroom opened. 
Ber Uihibrovsyan 0) recon Leeds Clothing Factory commenced. 
net (OCtRBa\s eet Northampton Saleroom opened. 
1891 (Mar. 7) ......... First Divisional Meetings held. 
Peg ONE ai EY ec onan Land Purchased at Broughton. 
Foe (Ap rilelS)) onan Dunston Corn Mill opened. 
ry, (June) Sa.taee ese Site for Irlam Works purchased. 
7 (duneQO) mes Profit-sharing finally rejected. 
at (OGU Q2)inaseneete Cardiff Saleroom opened. 
nee ENON) ee neta ais Leicester Wheatsheaf Works opened. 
(NGWi4) Stacsies Aarhus Depét opened. 
1892 (April S)ietenn.: Special Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on 
Insurance Fund. 
ape n(Opatlal 6) Homenean Coal Conference at Balloon Street. 
aig b(Mlaiy: 5) wasneseran Birmingham Saleroom opened. 
,, (Dee. 17 and 21) Newcastle Branch Coming-of- Age Celebrations. 
1898 (May 8)..........- Broughton Cabinet Factory opened. 
L894 ( Semel!) eaee. cect Ship Canal opened for Traffic. S.S. Pioneer first 
Merchant Vessel to reach Manchester from oversea. 
(lilies orecnantion Montreal Depdt established. 
ere (Octe 2) ieee Trlam Works opened. 
go Dear 8) acrseanes Quarterly Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on 
Depreciation. 
RSIS) adap unedoue somone Broughton Tailoring Factory commenced. 
a Adan. 23) covcaaee Printing Department commenced. 
ps eal NTS SO) acsrtncey First C.W.S. Creamery (Castlemahon) acquired. 
sa MMI a6) Satori cntn Death of J. T. W. Mitchell. 
Agr SSG Newwaniedroerdensicy Mr. J. Shillito elected Chairman. 
pe AAD ri 24) ices London Branch Coming-of-Age Celebrations. 
spiel GEILE) osectocea engl Durham Soap Works closed. 
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Record of Events in.U.W.S. History. 


Date. Events, 

1895 (Aug. 5) ee5.2.2 Gothenburg Depét opened. 

Sipe URE tis ha wioacigurcast 8.8. Unity run down and sunk in River Seine. 
SOG. \elemin Din eee Architect’s Department formed. 

oo, MAE Bd) cccresscks West Hartlepool Lard Refinery purchased. 

mee gs rent ES) ee Roden Estate purchased. 

sa) (tame AGB) seccewas Middleton Jam Works commenced. 

ase daly*L) <Sceee The Wheatsheaf first published. 


at Peete a Denia Depdt opened. 
Sa econ Re ee: Broughton Mantle, Shirt, and Underclothing Factories 


opened. 
1897 (Feb. 10)......... Northampton (Guildhall Road) Premises opened. 
Pe VE NY Wen genes. Broughton New Tailoring Factory opened. 
oo Nias Sees London Tea Department New Premises opened. 
apt CATES DT) foncececen Sydney Depét commenced. 
en (Sepia) nsec Committee authorised to tender for Government and 
Municipal Supplies. 
1898) (Mar? 12)..<...2< Tobacco Factory (Manchester) purchased. 
Be (Apri eles oe. 5, Littleborough Flannel Mill acquired. 
peeelaarie per, . Be Quarterly Meetings agree to Augmentation of Insurance 
Fund. 
i. (Jtmne 268s. Odense Depét opened. d 
ree avin gE 8 eee ere Longsight Printing Works commenced. cs 
3 (Oebe: 20): acces Corset Making commenced. 
es (1B erctes 0) |e ae Half-yearly Stocktakings commenced. 
(Decs10) scenes Rules altered to extend C.W.S. Insurance Business. 
1899 (June 10); ...-.-=« Newcastle Branch Quarterly Meeting first held at West 
Blandford Street. 
Pee (Te 25) nemesis C.W.S. Dividend rises to 4d. 
Ad Dec, 16) eee Rushden Boot Factory purchased. 
1900MSans 19) csncctes Herning Bacon Factory purchased. 
Pee (Array oes Silvertown Flour Mills opened. 
1901 (April 30) ........ Sydney Tallow Factory purchased. 
», (duly 27) ........: Roden Convalescent Home opened. 
(Aug.—Nov.)..... Coal Conferences. C.W.S! Coal-mining recommended. 
at (Septs)\ ecco ... Bute Terrace (Cardiff) Premises opened. 
pe (pept. 3) ccemees Tralee Bacon Factory commenced. 
ei alaeC alse enter Tax of 4s. 2d. placed on Sugar. 
1902 (April 9) ......-- Pershore Street (Birmingham) New Premises opened, 
and Cycle Depét established. : 
Pe April 25) coe-.20- Fire at Newcastle Branch. 
Sel Nay Wucaece sss: Work commenced at Pelaw Drug Factory. 
ar, (GRaIE VEINS ara a Nugawella and Weliganga (Ceylon) Tea Estates 
: purchased. 
5, (Sept. 8) ......... Luton Cocoa Works opened. 
Ben (SADUs) avaneresc ane Work commenced at Pelaw Cabinet Factory. 
(Novel) ett one Launch of 8.8. Unity (II.). 
1903 (June 20) ........ Trafford Wharf and land purchased. 4 
ay a fing) serenade Leicester Hosiery Factory taken over.. 
Dom (Oats 24) e-scadexss Launch of 8.8. Fraternity. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 


Date. Events. 
OOK aeiissiidilesstcakendee London Brushmaking transferred to Leeds. 
ay (art Db) eA eres: Employés start Thrift Fund. 
% (Heb a20) sca. Marden Fruit Farm purchased. 
53 (Apres) Gears New Drapery Buildings (Manchester) opened. 
en daurre 20) ae neue Brislington’ Butter Factory commenced. 
fp (date: 20) 2252.0 O.W.S. Committee report against buying?Collieries. Coal 
Department re-organised, 
Ay Ae hwlh a0 eteceeacer Huddersfield Brush Factory taken over. 
hai Aim SEER eR Collective Life Assurance instituted by C.1.8. 
Ra Ha Gocou aD ACEC ae nOor Silvertown Grocery Productive Factory built. 
1905 (Hebe 15). 2.ts. Weaving commenced at Bury. 
oy UUme: LT) Retest SpecialsCommittee on C.W.S. Constitution appointed. 
nee (dimly) ieee eee Desborough Corset Factory opened. 
5, (Sept. 5) ......... Esbjerg Dep6t opened. 
i MOGtie26)ianuhsmes Launch of 8.8. New Pioneer. 
1906) (dian. il) ees. Rochdale Flour Mill taken over 
Poe GNIAR Star?Mill (Oldham) taken over 
oe AYU) eared Sun Flour Mill bought. 
no (May 6) setae Broad Quay (Bristol) Premises opened. 
splays 2) eo ene Report of Special Committee adopted. Unification of 


General and Branch Committees. 
-,, (Oct. 11 to Noy. 23) ‘‘ Soap Trust ’’ Agitation. 


dros (DECH toctenteat ans East Coast Shipping Department closed. 
jp (Dect 1b) Baccene Land and Buildings Purchased for Leeds New Brush 
a Works. 
INOS scauead Scootoor ne 30 Output of C.W.S. Soap increased by one-third over 1906. 
1 enw DanC atop Eceeacootr ae C.W.S. House-building Scheme (Bank Advances — 
instituted 1897, suspended 1901) re-opened. 
voy» (BlmeteYey ls Bememoees Grants by Committee to Employés’ Thrift Fund 
approved. : 
mae UNG see acerenrt Minimum Wage extended to all Adult Male Employés. 
peg (toad) areas Mitchell Memorial Hall opened. 
Pee (Okey! lan ar renee Huddersfield New Saleroom opened. 
(ING ea0) ew. nataee Special Insurance Conference at ranean C.W.S. 
urged to take action. 
1908 (Feb. 4) ......... Huthwaite Hosiery Factory commenced. 
ey AEE gas te) Ete ea Silvertown Soap Works opened. 
fpea(Srames29)imes. .20e Keighley Ironworks, Dudley Bucket and Fender Works, 
and Birtley Tinplate Works taken over, 
bat, Rawaliticantestsictocunene si Sugar Tax Reduced to 1s. 10d. 
1909 (Jan. 16)......... Irish Creamery Conference. ©.W.S. agree to transfer 
Creameries. : 
Fd CHOD. SLB th ances Dunston-on-Tyne Soap Works opened. 
p(B Ba) ces. Pontefract Fellmongering commenced. 
jy. (Aprils) mtnee sc Leicester Printing Works commenced. 
1910) (April) .....25< ... Individual Deposits accepted by C.W.S. Bank. 
Aye UW erale 7) Bene - Avonmouth Flour Mill opened. r 
sepa 19) das ake Leman Street (London) Sebetuiiehs openda: 
gruel Ges LT )bemecnaus Special Meetings endorse Committee’s policy on Insurance. 
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Record of Events in C.W.S. History. 
Date. ~ Events. 
AGL (Oct 1S) Gx cece Hearing of the case Masbro’ Equitable Co-operative 
Society Limited v. Lever Bros. Limited and Benjamin 
Brooke and Co. Limited. C.W.S. defends. Judgment 
' for defendants. 
Soo Ri cae) ere ee Rochdale Paint Works commenced. 


1912(Feb.29 to Mar.2) Plaintiffs’ Appeal in Soap Case dismissed. 
Mee a PO) even Land Bought for Leeds Boot and Shoe Works. 
pa LYS) comers C.W.S. Health Insurance Section formed. 
(ATENGY ee ee Wisbech Estate purchased. 
se (Auge 1D) acted Radcliffe Weaving Shed commenced. 
4 (Dee. 21). ..8 Transfer of Co-operative Insurance Society agreed to by 
C.W.S. Quarterly Meetings. 
iu Dee) DL) eerie Delegates recommend Adoption of Minimum Wage for 
Girl and Women Workers on the ‘‘ Congress ’’ Scale. 
AOS NJ art; 20) ss 5se5.. Sheffield Shirt Factory opened. 


Denmark (Ceylon) Tea Estate purchased. 
Lower Barcaple and Westhall (Ceylon) Tea Estates 


purchased. 
so(Sapt. 18)./o.2... Clitheroe Estates purchased. 
,, (Sept. 18 & 20). The Society celebrates its Jubilee. 
or (Sept.'26)i ass: First Food Ship (S.S. Have) left Ship Canal.for Dublin. , 
sit hmattaes Rinedesieagecs Dept at Makene (Sierra Leone) established. 
5 (7 BS Re. eee South Wynaad (Southern India) Tea Estates purchased. 


Depét at Accra (Gold Coast) established. 
Freetown (Sierra Leone) Trading Store opened. 
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LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


ArmaaH Duprét: “WHOLESALE, ARMAGH.” 
Avonmouts Frour Minn: “WHOLESALE, AVONMOUTH.” 
Batitey Woouten Mintu: “WHOLESALE, BATLEY.”’ 


Brrston Hipp anp Skin DEPARTMENT: “WHOLESALE, BEESTON, 
NOTTS.” 


BirrmuincHam Cycitm Deport: “CO-OPERATE, BIRMINGHAM.” 
BrramMingcHamM SatHRoom: “CO-OPERATE, BIRMINGHAM.” 
Brrrtey Tinpuate Works: “WHOLESALE, BIRTLEY.” 
Buacksurn SauERoom: “WHOLESALE, BLACKBURN.” 
Bristineron Burrer Facrory: “FACTORY, BRISLINGTON.” 
Bristot Dmpér: “ WHOLESALE, BRISTOL.”’ 

Brovueuton Cabinet Facrory: “CO-OPERATOR, MANCHESTER.” 


BRouGHTON SHIRT, UNDERCLOTHING, AND Manru® Factory: 
“JACKETS, MANCHESTER.” 


BrovuauHTon Tartorinc Factory: “ TAILORING, MANCHESTER.” 
Bury Weravine SHED: “ WHOLESALE, BURY.” 

Carpirr SaneRoom: “ WHOLESALE, CARDIFF.” 

CARDIFF CO-OPERATIVE INsuRANCE Society: ‘‘ COLLECTIVE, CARDIFF.” 
CENTRAL, MancuusterR: “WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.”’’ 

Cork Depét;: “WHOLESALE, CORK.” 

CrumpsaLy Works: “BISCUIT, MANCHESTER.”’ 

Derssoro’ Corset Factory: “ WHOLESALE, DESBORO’,” 

Duptey Bucket Works: “WHOLESALE, DUDLEY.” 
Dunston-on-Tynz Soap Works: “SOAP, DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.” 
Dunston-on-Tynz Corn Minn: “WHOLESALE, GATESHEAD.”’ 
Gootz Drpér: “WHOLESALE, GOOLE.”’ 

Hartiepoot Larp Rerimnery: “‘ WHOLESALE, WEST HARTLEPOOL.” 
HeckMonpWikEe SHOE Works: “WHOLESALE, HECKMONDWIKE.”’ 
HuppDERSFIELD SatpRoom: “WHOLESALE, HUDDERSFIELD.”’ 
Hunt Bacon: “WHOLESALE, HULL.” 

Houruwaite Hostmry Facrory: “WHOLESALE, HUTHWAITR.” 
Irntam Soap Works: “WHOLESALE, CADISHEAD.” 

KzicgHury Ironworks: ‘‘ WHOLESALE, KEIGHLEY.” 

Lusps Brusu Factory: “BROOMS, LEEDS.” 

Lereps Reapy-Mapzs Factory: “SOCIETY, LEEDS.” 

Lrrps §SsHorn Works: “SYSTEM, LEEDS.” 

LErps SALE AND Samptm Rooms: “ WHOLESALE, LEEDS.”’’ 

Lerps Hips anp Sxin Duparrmmunt: “SKINS, LENDS.” 

Letcrstar Printing Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, LEICESTER.” 
Leicester SHoz Works: ‘ WHOLESALE, LEICESTER.” 

Limerick Drpét: “WHOLESALE, LIMERICK.” F 

LiverPoon OFFIcH AND WaREHOUSE: “WHOLESALE, LIVERPOOL.” 
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LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES—continwed. 


Lonpon Branco: “WHOLESALE (ALD.*), LONDON.” 
Lonpon Tra Department: “LOOMIGER (ALD.*), LONDON.” 
Lonpon Co-operative Insurance Society: “CENTRICAL, WESTCENT, 


LONDON.” 
LonesicHt Printing Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, MANCHESTER.” 


Loneton Crockery Depét: “WHOLESALE, LONGTON (STAFFS.).” 

Luton Cocoa Works: “WHOLESALE, LUTON.” 

MancHESTER CENTRAL: ‘‘ WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.” 

MANCHESTER CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE Society: “COLLECTIVE, 
MANCHESTER.” 

MANCHESTER HipE anD Skin DepartmMEeNT: “SKINS, MANCHESTER.” 

MancHester Sun Mint: “SUNLIKE, MANCHESTER.” 

MancHEstEeR Tospacco Factory: “TOBACCO, MANCHESTER.” 

Marven Fruit Farw: “WHOLESALE, MARDEN, HEREFORD.” 


MippLEeToN PresERVE Works: “ WHOLESALE, MIDDLETON 
JUNCTION.” 
NewcastLte Branco: “WHOLESALE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.”’ 
NEWCASTLE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE Soctnty: “COLLECTIVE, 
NEWCASTLE.”’ 
NEWCASTLE BrancH, Petaw: “WHOLESALE, BILL-QUAY.”’ 
NEWCASTLE BrancH, CaTtTLE DepartTMENT: “KYLOE, NEWCASTLE.” 


NEWCAstLE BRANCH, GREENGROCERY (STOWELL Street): “LOYALTY, 
NEWCASTLE.” 


NortHamptTon SateRoom: “ WHOLESALE, NORTHAMPTON.” 
NottrincHamM SaLERoom: “WHOLESALE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
OxtpHAM STaR Minx: “STAR, OLDHAM.” 
PontTEFRACT FELLMONGERING: “ WHOLESALE, PONTEFRACT.” 
RapDcLirFE WEAVING SHED: “ WHOLESALE, RADCLIFFE.” 
RocupaLe Paint Works: “ WHOLESALE, ROCHDALE.” 

Ropen Estate: “WHOLESALE, RODEN.” 

RusHDEN Boot Works: “WHOLESALE, RUSHDEN.’’ 

SHEFFIELD Surrt Factory: ‘‘ OVERALLS, SHEFFIELD.” 
SinvERTOWN Frour Mitzi: “CO-OPERATIF (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
SinveRTOwN Propuctive: “PRODUCTIVO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
Srnvertown Soap Works: “OPERSAPO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
Traten Bacon Factory: “BACON, TRALEE,” 
TratEr Depot: “WHOLESALE, TRALEE.” 

WissrecH Fruit Depér: “WHOLESALE, WISBECH.” | 


The words “ Ald.” and “ Silver.” being indicator words are transmitted free. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION. 


Our Premises in. the following towns are directly connected 
with the Local Telephone System :— 


Nos 
MANCHESTER—GENERAL OFFICES 0. ..0s0sceseeeeeeessees 
i DRAPERY DEPARTMENT ........cecseceseees | 
‘ BOOT AND SHOE DEPARTMENT ............ 
: FURNISHING DEPARTMENT ....-...--..---. 61, 
a SCRUMPSAULY “REAR RACLS Ponce wees eR Orr. 
: pe OMGALG ET A taht Tab AA Ce antes 
4 STGOREGOC nee ee eee ee 
2 *BROUGHTON CABINET WORKS, &c. .......... 
c JOINT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT........ Crry { ae 
: NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE DEPT... ,, 7784 
v HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT ...... Centra 5180 
POMOMAADOGK 24.622 pene. » 4608 


NEWCASTLE—WATERLOO STREET AND 
WEST BLANDFORD STREET..Post Orrick 284 


at WEST BLANDEORD? SURED Soy scccsescene «aw 1787 
-, ts i TANI Wei. eisai inn bots 1260 
s es 55 No” Gpitattgcass Sa S re sc 1989 
. . x nit ee Wb cicittaeeeI Ns 2506 
ue 5 * Fie as SLC ORUGor in anoidtskc 2507 
- %; a eed OCOD Loree AnD 498 
& CIMIMM EIS, OR 5 oO IEC AOR OOD OO Uo Geet UNO COD OC ac 1989 
Fe SADDLERY DEPT. (West Blandford Street)........ 2116 
S GREENGROCERY DEPT. (Stowell Street)..Cmnrran 1524 
Z (New Bridge Street)...... 2463 
5 QUAYSIDE WAREHOUSE—CROCKERY .......... 1304 
‘s : GROCERY....CmenrraL 564 
PLA WEWORKS SA A ees (GaTHSHEAD a 
i Te Re eros Sa noo e manpon NeweastLte 2806 
‘i HIDES AND SKINS (St. Andrew’s Street).......... 2907 
3 ARCHITEOT’S (Westmorland Road) ............ Crry 478 
% DENTISPRY A SUMING cima ew eres i 335 
INSURANCE DEPT. ,, i aciiaiaandistaaee Rae +, 2826 
LONDON—GENERAL OFFICE ............ess00s5 ReB On mana 
4 PGROGHERY SATEBROOM Me sic stad alse aicistets cileiedyfetarc sie 
_ DEGA PIER ES Wears ssa o, diccndeiis tute bile ers ea aaiebis eve Oewset. ¢ 
A GROWa SREB. soa sala tepehpere ats peice io dain g/t aye sarees cae 
Bf PUB AUD Ve P AOI Saetn knineislarsieisce srtesas cals ts eas ois © ne teslevore AVENUE 
- THA DRPAROMMING. do. cua ioe INE AGS Bre kit 7100. 
es GENERAL OFFICE ..... nhs cathe 
Ms FURNISHING AND BOOT DEPARTMENT ........ 
Bs BUILDING AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
x NOTA TO) irrehy net atvttuatois) cletan santas oie meiciclette ves eOnes 
JOINT INSURANCE DOE ASR TEVEBGIN Diver, 5 jist w's aerouers Ciry 1698 
AVONMOUT IH WLOUR MUP tyre h ct eres rai one mee OL os, 
BEESTON HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT SD OO te Cok ee 55 
BIRMINGHAM CYCLE DEPOT...... a Ricks hiel etek ge IDEAND: (638 
BER MIUNGELAME SATIRIVOO ME Goes oleic setalsrsiercrnie st caterere mae arate * ee 
BIRTOEYGTINEDADE WORKBS. tecieuntciti medi m ett uct viccls slurs 
BITS DOD peters, tate vege Mheete relate Doe bag aei Sie ayers .. (Private Exchange) 1918 


* Sub. to Manchester General Offices, | Also 1057, Rusholme. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION—continued. 


Nos 

g BAS ASU 8 es es i ea ag a (Private Exchange) 1914 
Sila indo tie ait Riata ACG ere Son wage Audie tesmtapereaye akan © eis ey 1915 

MN Meise Sian lplalae URS Monte Ae cine aa Share Aw wetutciwow br AN Af rn 1916 

RRL 5 cla mate abate ee p wparche «atone POM AOE ge 515 1917 

Leta SRS FY Coe MPa pan A Ren ee ey nn _ 1918 

ss ABER SIGLIN CEDO Ni geet octernire stn ora xe crate ee Se rier Bristot 1643 

dD Soca ee tise abe A Re OE eet Seek Se oe ee Oe a re a oe ae 179 
Gos TONG CTA SS Oe Sen aap =e on ce) Tae ENS a ee ae (8 lines) 4615 
.. CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY .............. 9857 

PHU SPOROUGCEH CORSET ACTOR Y /-. . 2. mechmmede ta. caiktheiehes 22 
ABZ EEO L EN NAM ERD OS Ug ETRY Say alee eA Ae ge 0 Ae) re ee eee 92 
DUNS LOM. BEAU aw Citar. some ot, een am aeeertiae te eta e CENTRAL 1182 
c es Fie ale Ce MPO oo Cain Sea Cont ae eee 1183 

9d SUG OM BAPAC O01 SA) OTS 10 ae pe eM El res Sa GATESHEAD 426 

Spe MMR oe wie fais eres aiptso alsin eres Sates DuUNSsTON iit 

AED DMR ESE oi ase Pee «Rites stae, Os ores were | ane Soe eae ees NarBOoRO 32 
RETO eee ens ciccitRMOIERM ES Gh Cie arc ares ecko eater e Re see Ee SY 6 
God CON Her ears eS erate as Se, Eso itreus, 2h aye RLM ata atan Rat mam ne aie eee Svs 2 
EGR BEGIN IED WWILRCDIn tutgysctone rc tee eee a soe cece e Tee on AB) 
ELUDES EEL Do jae Saeed bien pee Se sia oe wrele ore AOS eR ale th eect 310 
TOUS e BD BOON 9) c= weeks aeand «bts nie SALTO ROE ONG ics sac CoRPORATION 2196 
FLU DERW ATER: HOSEMRY Wt. ik. v ccs seca e ees Surron-In-ASHFIELD 66 & 67 
TLR 7 ROS” Bo, ee ee ley me ne Urutsron { hs 
ORCL SPV ues ene iets clcinisie actoers cis eietce Seemitaahia cece te 160 
TPO oa ROO MEW ees OEE, shia bx ossucsl AMAMSS kl ors needs CENTRAL 2098 
- BATS MEAS, OMS OK ote. soot a. gis sce * 1648 

: ECR EsA, BELO EGVEG Bharreceitcsieie steers ic tierael Saree nie ies ei ote 4035 

as (ESED HS (AN DASE TNS DAP AR TM tees. «x10, cools ale cletordor 4314 

‘ SHOR aVORME Nraiibes lv.) aan ots OunrRaL { he 
LELCHS TER —WEBATSHMAH WORKS ‘a clecne ee Secale ates betel es 1132 
e i Joa ih, MNCL es casa dea tee Moree 235 

ee TD AND Sig at INGRUS 58 1 ravenetarrs othcde er She Shere Ros chor acavace CENTRAL 1829 
ALIN Ee TINGe WV) IRS ies te 5 ts ebebelslotspasnus ane ere seelicneiowabe wus 1144 
LITTLEBOROUGH MGAN Ns, PACTORN: cccee comaces Ook tace snes 6 - 63 
| VRE OOL— VICTORIA SSURE DTD, oc is.cisiaccteab ole <x ols v0.5 CENTRAL 17862 
56 GAG ROAD. cscs «> Se LS ee AC nore 3 5861 
TECHIE ON tire cree cretaiete rec etualartcalins ol tater ctereleysyh.c = ole se eistFs wai etal. ee ekarn: ser 16 
HOAOU NOC Se ee ee mins od Ae en, Arca 0) ee Cn Pe 113 
WEAN © ELE SACHEM MOM Tite vets sn ele ate esse <oivisip colelsiaa Spree Park eee 

bs ; Weg Tien Mis aye ee sie suas stetas Sertvenaiaie 5 a 33) 

; ig Woe aay So een 336 

MIDDLETON PRESERVE DOV EIR yay ee, aconcroheuerstaie eticie «fs Farrsworra es 
NORTHAMPTON SALEHEROOM .......-3..> iia asa fats Aiea cr Ma 206 
NOPTEN GEAM, SAT WRIO GML 4:5 cis icic ws lala setters Pee elie lass ssie 6 a baer 2106 
MON TE TO VAM SS ALIS IVI Dic Day cos aie cree tvvgsets «loa aj'sote niohice + eaux deyatia/s) os atthe yatelepoie says yal 
PONTEFRACT FELLMONGERING Moe rote uatteratrele vet romstee ss 33 
RADCLIFFE WEAVING SHED ....... Sap PAIS Biss eles WHITEFIELD 356 
OWED ATE. EAA EL, WRG SO citicts  Sialite ote aPausudha.< aisiais eiel cie.eie oie eee 755 
DEC AACS SCION Cevapst ati winsva isa aya exauchaoi fe, vysacasitoas SierOS TORE bia Wismete tees aie, a fesc eg lOe 
SHHBFFINGLD SHIR FACTORY 02.66.00 ces Bis as sun ser eet Seraiers 461 
SILVERTOWN FLOUR MILL ............ wnas anine dhs6 silnsa ee EASTERN 602 
6 TP EV ORO MEE Wb etree. cycrchecie. Bie starera's ave ai e's ah Be pee sin LOOG, 

eS SOAP WV CS ee ai steyareiersisieuete cae b eaemb essiethe pee ye bed 

Se ONIN Grr ee) OW res. oe: cussenearsapersicraie seek reece ‘artes Wet 

WEST "HARTLEPOOL AR D PRE ENR Y, ©. oie 5 4 nadia reise ois 286 
YALA] BH YO S Rec as Ot abet ahi atl aR 5 a ey eer Rinceee Paates she otasekenete:fovaitove 58 
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CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. | Retired. 
*A, Greenwood ........ Rochdale ........-. 1864 March....| 1874 August. 
+Councillor Smithies ..| Rochdale .......... 1864 March....| 1869 May. 
§James Dyson ........ Manchester ........ 1864 March....| 1867 May. 
Jobin Hiltom, 2 s..ce «+> Middleton ........ 1864 March....| 1868 Nov. 
Charles Howarth ET GY. WOO) ers, sielererci os2 1864 March ....; 1866 October. 
ye Naild a ee ee Mossley ........- { iy ec eedga cee fe Bete 9 
Thomas Cheetham....| Rochdale .......... 1864 March ..../ 1865 Nov. 
1865 Nov. 1874 May. 
*James Crabtree ...... Heckmondwike .. 1885 Dec. 1886 March. 
1886 June ....} 1889 Dec. 
W. Nuttall .......... Oldham .. Heriot pegames eyes 
John Thomasson .| Oldham . »...| 1866 May .....| 1869 Nov. 
Edward Hooson ...... Manchester ........ 1866 May ......| 1869 Dec. 
§H. Longfield ..........| Manchester ........ 1867 May 1867 Nov. 
Tsaiah Thea .25..6..53 Oldhany 0.57... .< 0.100) L867 Woy, 1868 Nov. 
‘ 1868 Feb. 1868 May. 
td. M. Percival........ Manchester ...... | 1870 Feb. .....) 1872 August. 
; 1876 March ....} 1882 June. 
GUD PAX UCT a els o's 01s silo ere Manchester ....... :| 1868 May 1871 May. 
Tee WINGLER 6.25 elsrers. 01: Hyde . -....| 1868 Nov. 1869 Nov. 
De SUUCIUTO) ssictelnials ool ee Todmorden’ ~.-%..-. 1868 Nov. .....| 1869 Nov. 
{James O. Fox ........ Manchester ........ 1868 Nov. .....| 1871 May. 
W..Maroroft..5.......- Oldham” 24.5. 1869 May .....| 1871 May. 
*§J. T. W. Mitchell ....| Rochdale .......... 1869 Noy. .....| 1895 March. 
Thomas Pearson...... TIGOLOB ex crevere vires nts 1869 Nov. -| 1871 Nov. 
Ri Holgate: osisisisis.s se Over Darwen ...... 1869 Nov. .....| 1870 Nov. 
A. Mitchell ...... aot ROOM AIG Wi fue 1870 August ..| 1870 Nov. 
W. Moore..... Busterer cts Batley Carr........ 1870 Noy. .....| 1871 August. 
{Titus Hall aa sone EAPACHOREL 36,676.6 000,02 { alte emt ik ml noe 
BoBegeun se siwcrive Barnsley ..... ats | rod he aie eo se 
Thomas Shorrocks....| Over Darwen ......| 1871 May 1871 Nov. 


PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL orc Se es aannenuaienat 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
PRAAvewy Soe e stead OGRA | 1506 oe wiser 1871 August 1877 April. 

Job Whiteley ........ 8 ate qetpeean { nut oe gy Me a 
{Thomas Hayes ...... Walsworthe: bys. hc5,.0 1871 Nov. .....| 1873 August. 

Jonathan Fishwick ...| Bolton ............ 1871 Nov. 1872 Feb. 

J PROMS linking se pai0 «56 Halifax ....-| 1872 Feb. 1873 Feb. 
PW: JOBNSONS i iowa ss Bolton+...7 Stiseee { re ae oak che seat 
SH WHR Gyre a e-ciicters =" Manchester ...... \ ie Tee %y ae ee a 

So SS UEOROPE east safous sve ATL DUTT ss o/s 3's 1873 May .....} 1873 August. 

HH. Atlamsonios +2... vise Blaydon-on-Tyne 1873 August ..| 1874 Dec. 

William Bates........ PROC «meray Meverertisres 1873 August ..| 1907 June. 

cpl eFOALIOYy .<cc. ees Oldham. ..2:steec<. 1874 Feb. *.. 1874 Dec. 

Robert Cooper........ A CETITICTOE tensile, «0s 1874 Feb. 1876 June. 

He Jacksongee 3 <8 cicrex PIA Ease 5). )2\ cle eialshays 1874 Dec. 1876 June. 

a Piekersoml 2 sito « Batley Carr ........ 1874 Dec 1877 March. 

Vi Ae DENS 9 1X2) ee ee Macclesfield........ 1874 Dec 1882 Sept. 

John Stansfield ...... Heckmondwike ....| 1874 Dec 1898 June. 

Thomas Bland ...... Huddersfield ...... 1874; Dees. s+: 1907 March. 

SS WHO VORS pcs cs .'s sis 45 IS ACUP) Nisieicrneiaresti- { asl A aattae sea Mey. 

F. R. Stephenson ....| Halifax............ 1876 Sept. ..... 1877 March. 

Thomas Mimdiy sce is. ole Leicester ...0.. 664.6 1877 June 1912 October. 

Whatton) <6 2-5 CEG Ma 2 alert scarce 1877 Dec .| 1886 March. 
{Thos. Swann ........ Masborough........ 1882 Sept -| 1899 Feb. 

iH. Hibbert es. acct: Failsworth ........ 1882 Sept 1895 June. 

DORM LMOLG eects -eis4 CCV EONS eleip oie) 01> 0 1883 Nov. -| 1907 Sept. 

Joseph Mc.Nab ...... Hyde 1883 Dec -| 1886 March. 

Alfred North ........ PESUELOWE aie ereivo.0's'e a 8% 1883 Dec -| 1905 August. 

James Hilton ........| Oldham .| 1884 Sept. .....]| 1890 January. 

James Lownds........ Shon dar Liye 1885 March ....| 1895 July. 

Samuel Taylor ........| Boltom ............ 1885 Sept. .....| 1891 Dec. 

William P. Hemm....| Nottingham .... 1888 Sept. .....{ 1889 August. 

Amos Scotton ........ NED OT meara aes a0 aerators’ 1890 June 1904 October. 

James Fairclough ....| Barnsley .......... 1895 Sept. ..../ 1911 June. 


* Held Office as President. 
t Held Office as Secretary. 
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+ Held Office as Secretary and Treasurer. 
§ Held Office as Treasurer. 


*PAST MEMBERS OF NEWCASTLE BRANCH COMMITTEE. 


Nam e. 


Ephraim CHietaat . 
George Dover 
Humphrey Atkinson .. 
+Joseph Patterson 
John Steel 


Thomas Pinkney ...... 
Richard Thomson .... 
tJohn Thirlaway 
William Robinson .... 
William J. Howat .... 
George Scott 
J. Atkinson 
George Fryer 
Matthew Bates 
Robt, Gibson -....... 
George Binney 
Robert Irving 
Thomas Rule 


ee eee 


ee ee we ee 
eee eee sees 
i 


weno 


serene 
ee ee wees 
wee wee 


Joseph Warwick 


" Rouktidtina Society. 
Wallsend .......... 1873 
Chester-le-Street ...| 1874 
Blaydon-on-Tyne ..| 1874 
West Cramlington...) 1874 
Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1874 
Durham}. assess: 1874 
Newbottle ........ 1874 
Sunderland ........ 1874 
Gateshead ........ | 1876 
Shotley Bridge 1877 
Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1877 
Newbottle ........ 1879 
Wrallsend™. «..:.,-,4..2% 1883 
Cramlington ....... 1883 
Blavd ow pa ove yew ents 1884 
Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1890 
(Danis ts. nese ci 1891 
Oarligle rer iee ies ace 1892 
Gateshead ........ 1893 
Seaton Delaval 1893 
North Shields...... 1903 
Cleator Moor ...... 1904 


Elected. 

Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Sept. .....| 


Dec. 
May 
Dec. 
Dec. 
JUNE 6 ccs’ 
Sept. . 
Deé. 

June ..... 
UNG vate,eers 


| 1876 


‘ Retired. 


Jan. 
Sept. 
May. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
March. 
Sept. 
May. 
June. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
May. 
Dec. 
June. 
Sept. 
May. 
August. 
June. 
July. 
Dec. 
Feb. 


1874 
1877 
1879 
1877 


1891 
1875 
1893 
1892 
1884 
1883 
1893 
1890 
1887 
1893 
1910 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1912 
1912 


F. A. Ciappessoni 


*PAST MEMBERS OF LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEE. 


Name. 


J. Durrant 
John Green 
+Thomas Fowe 
T. HE. Webb 
J. Clay 
H. Pumphrey . 
Geoselinesi annie acre 
+William Strawn 
Frederick Lamb 


Dam Hier OOULE et cter-te att 


F. A. Williams 
G. Sutherland........ 
Geo. Hawkins .. 
J.J. B. Beach .. 


tem we ww oe 


rey 


er ay 


eC 


Elected. 


Nominating Society. Retired. 
ATU GEM. cvetelsivesveie 6 1874 Dec. ..| 1875 Dec. 
WiOOlwWichicci:s..%isse's 1874 Dec. | 1876 Dec. 
-Buckfastleigh....... 1874 Dec. .....| 1878 March. 
Battersea .......... 1874 Dee. .....) 1896 Dec. 
Gloucester ... 04.0 1874 Dec. 1901 Oct. 
TO WOR wcteve® cis 6.6 Sets 1874 Dec. .....| 1907 March. 
STS WAC HUE es astern) sic )si9 1874 Dec. | 1907 June. 
Sheerness . 1875 Dec. .....) 1882 March. 
Banbury osc... a. 1876 Dec. .....| 1888 Dec. 
Corhihube | 1878: Mar.......| 1885 June. 
shall ce 1889 Mar.......| 1910 Oct. 
UGNOITIGD «s, « wie sveisre wis 1882 June .. 1886 Sept. 
Woolwich siaicqatste LSSS Deacs daniels 1904 Oct. 
OSTOND cl cutis een 1885 June . 1907 March. 
Colchester ........| 1886 Dec. 1888 Dec. 
ISIC 0a: aera 1897 March....| 1904 Feb. 
Newpontte cries os tts 1902 Sept. 1907 April. 


* Newcastle and London Branch Committees constituted De densa 1874. 


t Held Office as Secretary. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE 


VYFIOLESALE SOCIETY: LIMITED. 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL, AND NEWCASTLE AND 
LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEES WHO HAVE 


DIED DURING TIME OF OFFICE. 


Name. 


Nominating Society. 


Date of Death. 


GENERAL. 
Edward Hooson ........ Manchester ........ 
Robert Allen............ Oldhami«%54: Sites" 
Richard Whittle ........ (SRAWOM sats 615 6 2 fers sistas 
Samuel Lever .......... BAGH Owic< cmiwies © tu 
William P. Hemm...... Nottingham .......< 
James Hilton .:..2:...- Oldham ro. sea. ttorn & 
Samuel Taylor......... lgtliver ae Shp aube Bee 
oe DY WoaMitchell. 7.2% Rochdale: on cciebesttes 
Bi. Eipbertines . 5 <.caisi. 5% PadlswoOrtl y. .<0:0:0.0i oi 
James Lownds.......... Ashton-under-Lyne .. 
ROR: SP WADE. dacs. 5 ae: MEAIB OED there ove ahesoressictsss 
Amos Scotton .......... IDOLDY: 7sirorsh See oe se 
AlfredUNorth., i... sirens ae Batley, cat seijoe aie 
James Fairclough ...... Sethe ctl lye Serica eee 
Thomas Hind .......... PIGLCASHOT wists sess aes 
1 NEWCASTLE. 

PUAtKinsonsereseee ms: Wallsendi:w2e 2 00 on 
William Green.......... Path aM A icpevysscreete cere 
John Thirlaway ........ Gateshead .......... 
William Stoker ........ Seaton Delaval ...... 
Robert Irving .......... Gams] Gip otaye oor 6 <1) 

George Bimney.......... IGA 4 10 seo caricero 
F. A. Ciappessoni. ...... Cleator Moor ........ 
Joseph Warwick .......- North Shields ...... 

LONDON. 

Dusk 18y, eerrelaw ceca oacaas Wolehester i sicie.s var a5 
JE 1S NWUGIt 0) Gne ons acresic Battersea ........0. 
OLS Vane fete aicleusietcietersi=ie Gloucester .......... 
1 SERRA: igure eee (elastivigay es arteries 
G. Sutherland ......... WViOOlWAChete « oraerstareac 
W. 4H. Brown .......... UNG WPOLi «lca «St ea's 
Jae) Goodsy....\.:. 2c aes) Colchester, . 2.250. 


a5 


December 11th, 1869. 
April 2nd, 1877. 
March 6th, 1886. 
May 18th, 1888. 
August 21st, 1889. 
January 18th, 1890. 
December 15th, 1891. 
March 16th, 1895. 
June 25th, 1895. 
July 27th, 1895. 
February 15th, 1899. 
October 2nd, 1904. 
August 14th, 1905. 
June 11th, 1911. 
October 26th, 1912. 


May 25th, 1890. 
September 9th, 1891. 
May 1st, 1892. 

July 4th, 1902. 
August 22nd, 1904. 
May 5th, 1905. 
February 20th, 1912. 
December 6th, 1912. 


December 21st, 1888. 
December 2nd, 1896. © 
October 25th, 1901. _ 
February 26th, 1904. 
October 17th, 1904. 


| April 20th, 1907. 


October 5th, 1910. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST AUDITORS. 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
DD) Ba xbOtinaree ccieje le «ie Manchester ........ 1864 March ....| 1868 May. 
J. Hankinson ........ PLrestonina se wiatw ste 1864 May...... 1865 May. 
Hdonetield Si... se Manchester ........ 1865 May...... 1867 May. 
James White ........ Manchester ........ 1867 May ...... 1881 Sept. 
W. Nuttall ..........] Oldham ........ 1 eine deals po’ 
Se eo || 1873 Nov....... 1874 May. 
INSEL O Waele ier snaee ee Roehdale ~ ss -ssseis 1868 Nov. .7.< .«s 1870 May. 
1870 May...... 1873 May. 
leu nyg i aaaigueabe caoe Oldham as ssyse us 1878 oe. faa 1875 Feb. 
CIZKOR AOy-< B wimcnPaaoriat Manchester ...... | Aiea Tak wea 
STG HDSG.<znramsnle 1877 Sept. 
H. C. Pingstone ...... Manchester ........ 1872 Mai... .ja2 ae 1872 Noy. 
W Barnett). <2. << Macclesfield........ AST ZENOVs aaresins 1873 Nov. 
W. Grimshaw ........ INGO oe adbdnouded 1873 May ...... 1874 May. 
Dis, Lieachipr i cjereusctoysycis Rochdale .......... 1874 May...... 1878 June. 
J. Odgers ...... as Manchester ........ 1874 May ...... 1874 Sept. 
Jp ME Peretvall acss:s «ors Manchester ........ 1875 March ....| 1876 March. 
We: Appleby 2 cic. ssc Manchester ........ 1876 March ....} 1888 Sept. 
de), Kershaw) cen «00 Oldham tea. sees. asi Gw Oeith eich 1885 Sept. 
James Kershaw ...... Rochdale’... ......<. 1878 June...... 1878 Sept. 
AW) Nab aS ereietee -? are TBYGCIOS, sssarevavee a eiereiate 1879 March 1879 June. 
T. Whitworth ........ Rochdale......:.... 1881 Deo: .. sc: = 1885 June. 
Sele liOTd sce veces <3 Rochdale ...... sisi | ALBOO HOE crereean 1910 April. 
Isaac Haigh.......... Barnsley ‘eiscin Hetries 1888 August....} 1903 Feb. 
P. G. Redfearn ...... TSINAGEL oretpiere prareinisiels 1910 Sept. 1912 Sept. 
PAST SCRUTINEER. 
Name. Nominating Society. Blected. Retired. 
BH. dander eS. aneeeer Oldham, ©... celts 1890 Sept. 1913 Sept. 
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STATISTICS 


SHOWING THE 
PROGRESS OF 


THE CO-OPERATIVE VVHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 
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LIF‘628'8 
ELF‘SS0'8 
OSF‘LEE'L , 
TF9'998'9 
gTe‘T9T'9 
OSL'‘8sL'¢ 
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RESHRVEH FUND 


Dr. TRADE. DEPARTMENT FROM 
Deductions from Reserve Fund— £ 
Subscriptions and Donations to Charitable and other Objects.........-..-- 110,970 
Investments Written off; Bank Department ............-sssserenecrenes _ 18,259 
35 5 race DG APOIO tava etal: enataleisl ie sh< erase akcleKoie |e iriaichs 10,660 
ATTA ATG O MENETIN Gees, nn -siravatoeayete tse tro) a slici-e rate ehtelavor aetelel a lollepx faust e'lelel<) eva sider Sato sche yahote 6,000 
Land and Buildings Account—Depreciation, Special ..........-.e+--00es 1,148 
Fixtures mA - We Ab ke SR eae eee 852 
Celebration Dinner: Opening Warehouse, Balloon Street ...............- 56 
INeweastle Hormstlon, bux penBes tinjere aieveyeieicsise ree munretecata) ere isce) S aletaiegetslceslieieaels 16 
21st Anniversary Commemoration Expenses, Manchester .............++. 2,017 
JuUpilee!Celepy atom Mix p G10 SOB Ms ayasaerestalete ie" eh els! alral leeks fate eal «lal als <sl=tal< sie lasevalel ely 34,699 
Mixpensespmcurred iim WViestmAttiCa: ate oracle sjeiece) > sieltstel= lero ulslsyeleieleie aheteseo ele etate te 3,255 
Sprinklers Account—Amount written off to date ............. eee ee ee eens 74,812 
262,744 
REsERVE F'unp, December 27th, 1913 :— 
Investments— 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, 2,000 Ordinary 
bares Of wo10 GAG, vse). ase-xte os siths gealstea eye eters ieee £20,000 


Gilsland Conyalescent Homé, 7,500 Shares of £1 each 7,500 
British Cotton Growing Association, 5,000 Shares 


of £1 each ..... SORES U ce ra eae aos aoe 5,000 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 

PAS OGLA LOM serersvemn ofetel aie 6 clea aie eye ar lettete ehegentenets eters _ 8,000 

0,500 
Balance— 

As per Balance Sheet, December 27th, 1913 .............. 668,110 

As per proposed Disposal of Profit Account ............65 37,023 
——- 705,183 
£1,008,377 
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ACCOUNT. 


COMMENCEMENT OF SOCIETY. Cr. 
Additions to Reserve Fund— £ 
From Disposal of Profit Account, as per-page 221—Net ............0005 -. 972,044 
Balance—Sale of Properties :— 
Strawberry Hstate, Newcastle ....055 0.5. . c ees wes sees £1,953 
Eas, SUAVE OOO! mate een he re eee e one csioe aici +e citeserise 713 
HOuodator scorunt: ao wits sua erie cape Sen ARE CAN eno std erie 11 
POUMLMS HITS. ais Subs wo NeAra Shklar s Seen ee Maes 96 
SING uit sul pee Bias ots, cree ade oy MOVs. ashe OCARINA ai arate ci 418 
SOUT ERAT ips fOr Das y= ora NOrSNS RI aE Ao eas Paral Sea oTS ea otter 376 
(ROYVGOUN 2 2b cjentard Sots a is cae ave ba ete shale Bice Stra eses easter 10,923 
OEE Red tors qs Sg G che Naa IPODS EN OR SIC OOS cra Stns NR Sill) 
MivCasOB Hi Dts es crete cise ina so letele ogra cinls eerste eres 10,621 
BIS POEL Hie Ree ta ctatoveta ee ahate rand otphels cre ove sensi falecn ater acare: dietetdinierd 450 
rama WTS PS GON A). orc sfenasa steed nie cars Give ate Slsuei spans Gis Se 100 
25,980 
Balance—Sale of Shares—New Telephone Company.............eeeeeeees 44 
+ ShareInvestment—Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive Society. 60 
5 Sale of part Shares—Co-operative Printing Society ............ 63 
< Share Investment—Leicester Hosiery Society.............se0+- 76 
7 5 = Star and Rochdale Corn Mills............+- 14 
- 96 * Keighley lron works 26250. sree =e e +> 55 
Dividend on Debts, previously written Off .....cccsececcnecccescescesecs 808 
Balances) Shares, Moans, Gc, ACCOUNEBE - ajalteletcyac =tuiaie! scroll lsielelslatevs|s¥eieiehe\ ais 232 
Bonus to Employés : Differences between Amounts Provided and actually Paid 311 
Dividend on Sales to Employes .. 2.252... ccc ese eden cemesenseerc rece 403 
Interest on Manchester Ship Canal Shares ..........-. ees eseseeeee cece 1,515 
Pranster from) Reserve balances wii ctoers oleae © aisle eoislesicie slo aiels vier eles 6,772 
£1,008,377 
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CO-OPHRATIVE WHOLESALE 
REGISTERED OFFIcE: 1, BALLOON 


Industrial and Provident Societies 


ABSTRACT OF ANNUAL RETURN FOR 
(Under the 


; BALANCE SHEET OF FUNDS AND 


Trade Department— £ Bs: Gs £ 8 d. 
Due to Shareholders—Transferable Shares ...........+-+++-+- 2,039,054 9 3 
MOANA AI. LAGER. £:cicaieceteetcialere sereiaeiera cetala mie ie 'ais Bleye a echigne ote) mare 4,242,662 10 1 
Amoant Owing by Society for Goods Used in Trade............ 839,932 2 6 

am for Trade Expenses ............ £79,052 19 10 

Less Selves Account (see contra) ..........+-+-- 40,782 12 5 
———_—— _ 38,270 7 5 
MortragerandEmteresty 210. stein dicta ctenle ccie's geist acs weraete ess 7,358 12 10 
Received in AG Vance LOT G,OOUS weirs cree <.aretove oidyerare esiale Clete dieia’e sisipia 31,687 3 9 


Owing—Insurance Claims ........ cin eee es 2371 7 il 
ce Insurance Premiums .. ae 6315 1 
Reserve Hund Account 2. oc. swcataeicis sinew ae nis ac oeminn) = 14,160 15 0 
Scottish Wholesale Society’s Proportion due of Batley, &c., 
ROSULGS IG iu-creie wie wiatain a eictsiearay waie'cis pias dems wtas essere aeialea/staretere 867 4 11 
Reserve for Unexpired Risks—Societies’ Fire Insurances...... 947 10 0 
——__———— 5,177,811 9 6 
Bank Department— 
OUrven ht ACCOUMER tas. ca arco, cars ene eels ko x aioe ae ae ne Sieie os tia ame 5,078,288 17 8 
Less Bank Balance—Trade Department ............-.+e00- 2,446,520 3 8 
‘2,631,768 14 0 
DEpoOsIDEAGCOUNEA coy ceuigebine ie ssp acer ela Amaia ein aes ree eesee . 640,127 62 2 
nA pLO yes? ALICE se UG stew otal aleseia artis eiataie sis, cisransiavevsle nicysis Whelelelerete 197,953 13 10 
Commigsien OWing: 0) aad naa cass Sab eelstiw comin mana syd we ne aetows $2 3 
3,669,881 19 6 
serves—Trade and Bank Departments — 
Reserve Fund— Trade Department............ (a)£668,109 13 5 
on 55 Bank x £130,816 10 5 
- », Investment Reserve 12, 890 2 10 
—————_ 143,706 13 3 
: 4 —————— 811,816 6 8 
ENSUTANCE PWG: sc tot kien ock Cains atieenes, eco eanae ka ms beaKGete e 877,479 1 6 
Reserve, Balances—Purchasing Depots .............-.-..e ee eee 18,277 17 9. 
————— 1,707,573 5 11 
Profits appropriated but not paid during the Financial Year— 
Trade Department £339,216 17 0 
Bank Department 27,787 0 8 


—————__ 366,953 17 3 
(a) Exclusive of the following share investments made from this fand— 
Manchester Ship Canal Company (2,000 Ordinary’ . 
RIVER OS) iy terttarctorsicere sraceostatetas wlsterystamieis cstoraierencoreeis £20,000 
Gilsland Convalescent Home .............2....000 7,500 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 
ASROGIA TIONS. Sastice vokinc Hetwlem ns erotica tats ee 8,000 
British Cotton Growing Association.............. . 5,000 
(a) £40,500 
RODD iiaxrs attaistsine cece siete £12,961,275 1 5 


Signature of Treasurer (No Treasurer). 


The undersigned, having had access to all the Books, Deeds, Documents, and Accounts of the 
Books, Deeds, Documents, Accounts, and Vouchers relating thereto, now sign the same as found to 


March 24th, 1914, 
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SOCIETY LIMITED. 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Act, 1893, 56 and 57 Viet., c. 39. 


YHAR ENDED 27th DECEMBER, 1913 


above Act). 


EFFECTS, AS AT 2773 DECEMBER, 1913. 


Trade Department— & s. ds 
Mia Hitey OF GQ hm eatnt cheat cae aetrree eee er «Re raw cite ccs tatoos 8,142,384 1 11 
= Buildings, Fixtures, and Land—(used in trade)..........cc.ceceeeees 1,469,938 16 0 
Four Steamships (used in trade) (Written off) .........ccccceecceecccuecceeers Defate 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS — & Bald, 
in Buildings: Bi xcores, eG Tapas hb. occ ne so cteeee So ae’ss 592,093 15 10 
In Shares of Industrial and Provident Societies .......... (b) 2,733 4 2 
In Shares of Companies ...... Soe. tinea See ea er ses (b) 2,956 3 3 


C.W.S. Proportion of Partmership Capital, including Interest 
and Profits —English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. 300,895 2 7 
C.W.S. Proportion of Partnership Capital—Co-operative 
Insurance Society Limited—Consideration Money in 
respect of Shares Acquired .......... £107,558 13 7 
Leis Premium Paid to C,1.8, Share- 
holders—Written off from In- 


Surance Hund. c 0.5 lcieessios wsaies 98,954 13 7 
8,604 0 0 
SmGenebs DM Saas gale S oes ewe cue she's 430 4 0 
a - 9,034 4 0 
PROTOS TITEL Pete ee <b ce Ma On esc in kin trate w: He ls ehehelar ore 5 waarde oapevaaeee 1,836 19 0 
Expenses Stock, and Payments in Advance .......... ....... 24,312 6 0 
Amount Owing by Members and others at end of Year —Goods 
ACL OTR TUES | oe ete bse a ale eiveie oni sls e NPSIne £1,088,058 4 6 
Less Selves Account (see contra) ...... 40.782 12 5 
— — 1,047,275 12 1 
Payments in'Advancefor Goods 22.2.2 -ceressassescveves ecw’. 50,906 0 4 


2,032,043 7 8 
Bank Department—Investments and other Assets. ‘ 


Om Miorivans SECUSILY, Hoxie mais Geel eciwicm = alee s eee apie eee oisie's 1,073,229 5 5 
On Shares and IQ0ans. 5. fac secre dcte seemine aaa ales alee eee oil's 80,673 16 7 
IPROMUSSOTY NOLES: 6 aca Scales Soe Hegelsiaiss ae aac tai wie pl esate baste a) 1217. 0 
Hoan Stock Certificates. .h ...o.gal-cnen ss - <1 sig irieee olvie + title aday ‘252 17 3 
Lian Aud GMM ai es sei cee ocissceree eines rein > eaeleaiee vitanrels 8,507 0 38 
CRO Th 7 Rte eS ae ae te See Ae OC lee See ae! enn C7 a 166,360 12 6 
British Corporation Mortgages, Stocks, &e. .....-..+-.2.-s sees 8,102,472 2 38 
British Railway Debentures and Preference Stocks............ 90,592 15 11 
HMoreigniand Colomial Bonds: leis. cciciciee om wle\o wre eiolsial eine nis 21s iaje)e\ 247,449 0 9 
Sharpe d CMS erect oie v < sleteeishe aie ine wales nial toile a laiaeeepaplcie 189 18 4 
PE earviesS WERNGES ei sitow cc iete otis cei atie eee alec mines oiaie bieisg se slersielels'6 1,492,203 10 0 


6,257,052 6 8 
Cash in hand and at Branches :— 


Trade Dept. Bank Dept. 
(Of:1 oll 6386 6¥:5 00 WEAR AE ac UL BES OPO a ieee £30,793 10 5 
=, at Branches! <n s6cs<.<> 7B 2 7 19) Mii eikis-cess acres 
£29,112 19 7 £30,793 10 5 
—- ————__ 59,906 10 0 
(b) Exclusive of investments made from Reserve Fund (see d). 
Totalieee Saaaee scr es £12,961,275 1 5 


Secretary—THOS. BRODRICK, Eccles, near Manchester. 


Society, and having examined the foregoing General Statement, and verified the same with the 
be correct, duly vouched, and in accordance with law. 


THOS. JAS. BAYLIS, High Street, Rotherham, 

T. WOOD, 40 to 46, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, AocounTants 
Cc. J. BECKETT, »4, All Saints’ Road, St. Annes-on-Sea, AND 
BENJ. TETLOW, 94, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, | PUBLIc AuprTors. 
J. SMITH, “ Wynbury,” Orchard Road, Middlesbrough, 
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MANCHESTER GROCHRY AND PROVISION 
TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. EINDED, 


Sales. 


13 Years, January, 


1876 .... 


§ »5 December, 1880 .... 


5) 5 i 1885 .... 
Bs. aay 4 1890: . <... 
Bi ys: 0 1895 ... 
ives 1900 .... 
5s * 1905 .... 
er, ¢% TEV Gas 
Year, T) TOLLS, 
»5 (58 wks) ,, 1912 .. 
” ” 1913 . 
Half Year, June, 1914 . 
40} Years’ Total ...... 


£ 


2,586,691 


8,740,658 
11,723,202 
15,511,593 
21,956,461 
28,186,928 
41,629,024 


‘ 


66,681,416 


12,672,297 
13,405,352 


13,901,860 


7,042,888 


234,038,370 


{ 


EXPENSES. Net Prorit,. 

= = 

Amount. peor Amount. ee I 

| 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d, | 

26,417 0 23 31,028 0 2g 

87,608 | 0 28 |) 140,048 | 0 3g | 

127,892 0 24 157,209 0 3% . 
180,023 0 23 264,181 04 
279,262 0 38 839,816 0 38 
874,568 0 3% . 500,911 0 43 
489,689" | 0 23 774,698 0 43 
669,406 0 22 : 1,134,978 0 43 
157,362 0 2% 249,347 0 48 
168,759 | 0 2% || 244,057 | 0 44 
164,399 | 0 23|| 265,597 | 0 48 
83,126 0 23 148,435 05 
2,808,506 0 22 4,250,250 0 4} 
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Stocks 
at end. 


£ 


56,487 


70,091 


92,790 


123,432 


159,930 


158,537 


237,874 


292,133 


335,733 


319,102 


869,537 


245,910 


MANCHESTER DRAPERY TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


| | 
EXPENSES, | Nev Profit, | 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. | ferme = Stocks 
| at end. 
| Rate || Rate 
Amount. per £ Amount. per £. 
| 
| 
| £ | £ Bat. £ 6. alt £ 
| | 
234 Years, January, 1876 ea 211,351 | 11,484 Beat 2,165 0 23 72,408 
5 x» - December, 1880 ... | 672,992 | 43,116 1 83 * 941 0 0} 44,105 
5 = oe 1885 wa 771,933 42,913 1 1} |] 20,277 0 64 44,948 
5 ” es 1890 ....; 1,205,935 60,656 0 25,278 0 54 84,739 
5 93 ni) * l8Q5 2c:5|)  1/920,447 100,386 1 04 48,223 0 6 108,337 
5 a as 1900 ....|  2:568;628 141,497 1 1g 88,133 0 8 158,641 
5 = is 1905 ....)/ 3,815,793 196,568 1 24 94,449 0 62 107,837 
5 a5 c: 1910 ....; 4,488,109 283,807 1 33 142,812 0 78 126,202 
Year, * 1911 ....| 1,075,460 68,414 1 3 33,693 0 7% 125,698 
9,  (53wks) ,, ph?) 6 1,150,367 71,136 1 22 4 41,017 0 8% 140,549 
9 tS 1918 ....| 1,259,157 73,429 1 1g 50,383 0 9% 172,631 
Half Year, June, 1914 .... 636,562 87,750 1 23 21,771 0 8% 184,922 
403 Years’ Total ...... 19,276,729 1,131,156 bi 567,260 
Less Depreciation, October, 1877............ 4,757 os 
Leaves Net Profit ............. Piste 562 ,503 OT 
* Loss. 


Notz.—To December, 1883, the figures include Woollens and Ready-Mades Department. 
To June, 1905, inclusive, the figures include Desboro’ Corset Factory, | now separately 
To December, 1906, ,, =f » Broughton Shirt stated in Prod. Ac/s. 


”» 
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MADES TRADE. 


Since publishing a separate Account in Balance Sheet. 


MANCHESTER WOOLLENS AND READY- 


PERIOD, 


ENDED. 


2 Years, December, 1885 .. 


oanaan 


Year 


” 
” 


Half Year, June, 


1890 .. 
1895 .. 
1900 .. 


” ” 
” ” 


1911 .. 
1912 .. 
1913 .. 


(58 wks) : 


” 
” 


1914 .. 


304 Years’ Total.... 


1905 .. 
1910... 


i] {| 
EXPENSES. | Ner Profit. Stocks at end. 
Sales. Nl Tare 
Amount. re Amount. | gr | (a) (b) 
— a 
£ £ 8. d. £. |) Bods £ £ 
41,578 2,470 1 2 745 0 44 5,242 oe 
120,546 8,331 1 a4 *1,196 | 0 23 || 11,463 3 
255,815 15,905 1 2 *3,232 0 3 15,608 55 
622,486 35,706 ae 13,805 0 54 || 85,978 ns 
874,585 51,849 1 2 16,346 O 48 || 51,262 | 16,779 
1,190,500 73,678 125 25,475 O 5% || 63,211 | 31,741 
282,688 18,693 1 82 4,569 0 32 || 71,082 | 33,428 
295,112 19,822 Lad 5,508 O 42 || 72,219 | 34,720 
325,775 20,983 1 33 14,261 0 10% || 82,091 |- 47,819 
201,372 11,673 Late 8,309 O 9¢ || 79,3867 | 48,116 
4,209,957 259,110 1 84,590 0 43 | 


* Loss. 


(a) Woollens and Ready-mades and Outfitting. 


(b) Linings and Dyed Goods. 
Norz.—To June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include Broughton Clothing Factory. 


PERIOD, 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


ENDED, 


Sales. 


24 Years, January, 1876 .... 


oacoaaaan 


Ye 


” 


Half Year, June, 1914 .... 


ar, m 
yy (58 wks) 


” ” 
” ” 


” 
” 


December, 1880 .... 
LSSD s c.cisne 


£ 
96,648 


2,299,318 


469,916 
528,862 
538,661 


819,602 


403 Years’ Total ......| 10,261,917 


EXPENSES. Net Prorit, 
Rate Rate 
Amount, per £. Amount, per & 

al 

eS fr & sd. 
2,659 0 64 1,524 0 3% 
10,500 0 84 8,646 0 2 
14,708 08 6,330 0 8 
24,180 0 7 17,519 0 5 

48,081 0 18,957 0 
59,448 0 9 80,468 0 yl 
70,983 0 9% 81,162 04 
91,335 0 9% 87,121 0 3% 
21,992 | 010 5173 | 0 2 

22,600 0 10: 8,776 0 
23,068 0 104 9,546 0 4 
12,130 09 7,068 0 54 
401,029 0 9g 177,285 0 43 
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MANCHESTER BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


MANCHESTER FURNISHING TRADE. 


Since Ieeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


44 Years, December, 1880 ..... 


5 ” » 
5s » 
5 ” ” 
5 ” ” 
5 oy 3 
Dy ss 3 
Year, = 


» (53 wks) ,, 


” ” 


Half Year, June, 


38 Years’ Total ........ 


1885 ..... 
1890... 
FAQG eae « 
1900 5.25. 
1905 ..... 


UST AD Ramee 


I91T 3... 
1912) 6.55. 


TOTS te 


1914 ..... 


81,386 
184,218 
439,580 
781,803 

1,317,554 
1,639,436 


2,030.974 


471,296 
499,051 


566,713 


305,086 


8,317,097. 


EXPENSES. NET ProFit. 

Rate Rate 

Amount. | per £. Amount. per £. 
if steak £& s. d. 
4,999 1 28 617 0 12 
9,354 1 O04 2,379 0.38 
21,250 0 114 6,408 0 33 
41,130 1 08 6,587 0 2 
65,872 011g 23,638 0 44 
80,885 0 112 22,300 0 3} 
105,126 1 02 23,367 0 23 
28,215 1 24 2,029 per 
30,795 1 23 2,019 0 Of 
81,026 1 13 8,774 0 3g 
16,057 1 08 4,244 0 82 
434,209 1 03 102,362 0 22 


Stocks 
at end. 


(a) 


45,244 


Nots.—From March, 1893, to June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include 
Broughton Cabinet Works. 


(a) Excludes Longton Stock. 
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Mewmo.-—In Balance Sheet Longton Stocks included with 
Manchester Furnishing Stocks. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH GROCERY 


PROVISION TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


AND 


PERIOD. 


ENDED. 


5 Years, December, 1880 ..... 


5 oy f 1885) a. 2 
5 5 % 1890! 3.4 
5 4 i 1895 ..... 
5 oy in 1900 ..... 
5 & 1905 
Die aise + 1910 
Year, PA 1911 tees 
» @8wks) , 1912..... 
1918 ., 


Half Year, June, 1914..... 


384 Years’ Total........ 


Sales. 


£ 
2,582,396 


4,237,286 
5,217,881 
1,161,473 
10,795,105 
14,983,269 


17,219,382 


3,711,452 
8,825,892 


4,040,879 


2,010,859 


76,335,874 


EXPENSES. Ner PRorit. | 
Amount. ee Amount, sr 
£ vance £ 8. d, | 
38,033 0 33 23,708 O 2% || 
58,274 0 8 55,386 0 3% i 
70,760 0 382 93,880 O 43 || 
| 
104,141 0 3% 155,711 O 43 
169,596 0 33 185,269 0 4 
210,120 0 33 182,038 0 2 
258,841 O 3% 306,286 QO 43 
54,989 0 84 81,944 | 0 54 
57,169 0 384 71,579 | 0 48 
59,125 0 33 66,211 0 3% 
29,300 0 33 82,050 0 33 
1,105,348 0 3@ || 1,254,062 0 3g 
7 


44,398 
53,546 
42,136 
46,719 
87,591 
74,783 


115,499 


138,373 
137,296 


148,091 


128,945 


NorE,—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Printing, now separately 


stated in Productive Accounts. 
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NEWCASTLE BRANCH DRAPERY TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. ENDED. | Sales. 
| 

£ 
5 Years, December, 1880 .... 234,269 
5 ” ee 1885 513,938 
5 “ * 1890 .... 876,923 
§ ” n 1895 ....| 1,351,804 
5 / 1900 ....} 1,864,292 
Cie » 1905 ....| 2,959,678 
5 rs * 1910 ....| 2,698,979 
Year, 9 ILE 5-4, 589,604 
»» (68 wks) », 1912 ....) 592,005 
3 Z 1918 ....| 684,483 
Half Year, June, 1914 .... 852,471 
384 Years’ Total ...... 12,018,446 


EXPENSES, Net Prorrr. 
Rate | Rate 
Amount. per £ Amount, per £. 
£ A. a, £ 8s. d, 
10,745 011 5,484 0 54 
17,599 0 8 21,903 0 104 
80,548 0 8 87,968 0 103 
44,684 0 7% 57,256 0 104 
71,047 | 0 98 || 84,856 0 10 |) 
122,128 1 0§ | 64,195 0 62) 
156,830 1 1g 68,669 0 6 
34,264 1 1] 15,080 0 6 
35,528 1 23] 16,098 0 64 
38,890 118 19,963 0 62 
20,402 1 12} 9,005 0 64 
582,660 0 118 400,427 0 7% 


Stocks at 
end, 


Norre.—To June, 1898, the figures include Woollens and Ready-Mades Department. 
“a To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Shirt Factory, now shown in Productive 
Accounts with Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey Factories. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH WOOLLENS AND 
READY-MADES TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD, ENDED. 


24 Years, December, 1900 .... 


5 es ” @ 1905; fee 
i Sas ae Glare 
Year, 2 Vito 
35 (53 wks) ,, 1912). 4. 
tht at 6 1918 Te 


Half Year, June, 1914.... 


_ 16 Years’ Total ...... 


Sales. 


£ 


339,631 
719,657 
829,638 


181,689 
187,422 
207,330 


120,610 


2,585,977 _ 


EXPENSES, Net Profit. 

Rate Rate 

Amount. per &. || Amount. per £. 
£ 8. d. | £ 8, ds 

10,361 0 7% 16,984 10 
82,340 | 0 102 24,408 | 0 8% 
89,934 0 114 85,272 0 103 
8,974 0 112 6,763 0 82} 
9,080 | 0 118 8,669 | O11: 
9,976 0 114 8,779 0 104. 
5,461 0 102 4,861 0 98 

1 
(116,126 0 102 || © 105,736 0° 9% 


Stocks at 
end. 


Norz,—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey Factories, now 
: "shown in Productive Accounts with Pelaw Shirt Factory, d 
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NEWCASTLE: BRANCH BOOT AND SHOE 


TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Accownt. 


PERIOD, 


ENDED, 


5 Years, December, 1880 .... 
” 
1890 .... 
1895 .... 
1900 .... 
1905.4... 
1910) 4%, 


” 


aoomoongdgn aq 


Year, 


yy (53 wks) 


1913 


” see 
Half Year, June, 1914 .... 


384 Years’ Total ..... 


1885 ....| 


1911, case 
1GT2 see 


EXPENSES, Net PRorit. 
Sales. hy . 
Amount, sa) Amount eS 
& £ s. da £ Sy. iG. 
144,855 | 4,500 0 78 | 2,412 0 4 
827,150 | 9,980 0 7% 8,276 0 6 
493,126 18,876 0 9 7,874 0 32 
648,837 92,443 0 8 14,020 0 52} 
898,524 || 31,452 0 82 21,199 0 58 
1,179,581 || 47,466 0 98 18,082 0 33 
1,291,610 51,780 0 93 || 28,550 0 43 
* 253,922 10,787 0 108 4,245 04 
263,912 || 10,844 0 92 8,073 0 93 
| 262,589 |} 10,888 0 92 4,811 0 43 
| 150,545 5,563 0 82 2,860 0 43 
oo —y 
| 5,909,651 224,579 09 110,402 0 43 


Stocks at 
end. 


£ 


5,971 
11,319 
11,870 
20,680 
26,770 
29,423 
33,298 


33,346 
45,992 
43,587 


41,649 


Norr.—To December, 1888, the figures include Furnishing Department. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH FURNISHING 


PERIOD, 


TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


ENDED. 


2 Years, December, 1890 
5 1895 .... 


5 
5 1905 \4-- 
8 LOL: Posy 
Year, 

(53 wks) 


TOLD ayes 
LOLs sic 
1918 %5. 


” 


Half Year, June, 1914 .... 


235 Years’ Total ...... 


| 
1900, ..:.| 


| EXPENSES. Ner Prorit. 
Z | 
Sales, | 

| Amount. fea | Amount, a ~ 

covt| : ead 
cw ui) Stott £ Bards 

188,487 6287 0 10% 2,887 | 0 4% 
495,907 26,707 «1g 6233 | 0 8 
963,098 47,272 0 11 24,066 | 0 5g 
1,285,488 76,228 1 ob 11,688 | 0 28 | 
1,411,869 100,024 1 6 80,075 | 0 5 
298,895 21,488 | 1 5A 5333 | 0 43 
288,076 | 21,628 | 1 6 4g79 | 0 4 
854,388 | 283,861 | 1 33 7,558 | 0 5 
199,159 12,048 | 1 of 6,184 | 0 78 
5,420,862 934,988 | 1 93 98,808 | 0 44 


Stocks 
at end. 


£ 


10,474 
16,120. 
29,796 
28,555 
32,852 


82,119 
34,471 
35,104 


40,879 


aQaauQqqOQOoooOon0n0=»=am eee eo 


Nors.—To December, 19038, the figuies inclrde Pelaw Cabinet Factory, now separately 
stated in Productive Accounts, 
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LONDON BRANCH GROCERY AND 
PROVISION TRADE 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL, CARDIFF, AND NORTHAMPTON DEPOTS). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. | Net PRorit. 


| 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. bases | oy ine 
Amount. per £, || Amount. | per £. | 
£ £ s. d. £ £ 
13 Years, January, 1876 ....| 203,187 8,907 | 0 4% 2,151 7,219 
| 
5 4, December, 1880 ....| 1,119,283 17,326 0 33 | 17,688 20,789 
| 
a » 1885 ....| 1,746,107 || 29,470 | 0 4 24,718 24,956 
Wo gr: »  1890....| 3,661,913 || 66,028 | 0 43 51,270 57,347 
Be 5 is 1895 ....| 6,125,158 125,071 0 42 74,567 45,828 
I 
Sia, » 1900 ....| 8,924,586 || 188,854 | 0 5 187,122 109,468 
Bs » 1905 ....| 15,225,804 || 247,770 | 0 3% || 201,376 129,171 
Bh ee 3 1910 ....| 20,980,393 324,279 | 0 38 354,070 183,194 
Year, x 1911 ....| 4,890,468 76,215 | 0 3% 94,010 191,004 
95 (53 wks) ,, 1912 ....| 5,513,340 79,158 | 0 32 99,527 213,268 
” » 1918 ,...| 9,750,722 79,796 | 0 8% 108,402 210,022 
Half Year, June, 1914 ....| 2974,784 40,941 | 0 33 56,160 204,050 
401 Years’ Total ...... 77,115,685 1,279,410 | 0 8% || 1,236,061 
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LONDON BRANCH DRAPERY TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


\| EXPENSES, Nev Prorir. ‘ 
| es ‘ : < : Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales, | ars eats aitend: 
| Amount. | per £. Amount. per £. | 
ae Rice ee ges’ Sey aS £ | sa. £ 
Half Year, December, 1880........ 8,157 || 812 0 9% 86 01 8,805 
5 Years, - 1885 < caaineis 209,909 || 11,677 | 1 13 1,963 | 0 2% || 11,502 
Bi 5 7s 1890.......-| 868,681 || 28,327 1 63 *5,789 0 3% || 12,607 
Bikase nA SOS: siete 439,003 || 83,431 1 64 515 | 0 04 || 21,859 
555 i LOO sca smntens | 698,885 || 55,546 : aE 9,992 | 0 383 || 45,685 
B55 FA 1905). -.cneee 989,710 | 80,375 1 4% 10,986 | 0 28 | 44,749 
(Ni nes : LOL0eeeeeee 1,349,170 || 120,082 | 1 9% || 18,755 | 0 28 || 64,686 
Year, ‘ JOM wisi jectats 372,985 | 81,694 | 1 8% 6,392 0 4 62,378 
95 (583 weeks) ,, POUR sis ww sjanls 405,121 |; 33,012 | 1 %% 9,752 0 52 69,685 
a a OLS <oaees 455,943 | 34,604 | 1 68 14,603 O 72 || 75,624 
Half Year, June, ROU es ave sist 245,077 || 18,717 | 1 64 6,897 0 62 || 84,277 
$2 Years’ Total... 00.8 ....00s | 5,587,141 | 447,777 1 7 69,102 Q 22 
* Loss. 


Notr.—The above figures include the following: Boots and Shoes to September, 1887; 
Furnishing to March, 1889; Woollens and Ready-mades to March, 1898, 


LONDON BRANCH WOOLLENS 


AND READY-MADES TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 
Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXXPENSES. | Net Prorit, 

PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. aie 
’ Rate Rate. 7 

Amount, per £. Amount, per £, 

£ & Bad £& 5B. d. & 
22 Years, December, 1900 ....| 96,087 9,128 1 10$ 2,054 0 5s 14,908 
Bu ks 45 1905 ....| 800,189 28,287 1 104 4,901 0 3g 21,602 
5 ” ” 1910 ....| 408,825 44,532 2 2H *287 0 08 27,110 
- Year, » I911..,.] 100,165 || 10,600 2 1g +472 0 14 27,891 
» (58 weeks) ,, 1912 ....} 110,588 11,104 20 519 0 1g 29,671 
ae As 1918 ....) 126,848 12,004 1 108 1,877 0 8% 40,040 
Half Year, June, VOLS ccinss 74,067 6,551 1 93 880 0 2% 40,951 
164 Years’ Total...... ..| 1,216,619 122,206 20 9,522 
* Loss, 
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LONDON BRANCH BOOT & SHOHK TRADE 


PERIOD. 


ENDED. 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


Sales, 


34 Years, December, 1890 . . 
1895... 
1900 .. 
1905 .. 
1910.. 


1911... 
1912... - 
1913 .. 


1914 .. 


5 ys ” 
5 os 3 
5 ” ” 
5 ” ” 
Year, Ae 

» (53 wks),, 


” ” 


Half Year, June, 


£ 
105,438 
242,974 
376,424 
596,359 
818,189 


179,818 
208,224 
229,297 


135,708 


EXPENSES, 


Rate 


Amo’nt. per £. 


£ 
5,640 
15,350 
24,274 
34,976 
58,145 


13,247 
| 18,853 
13,558 | 


7,146 


Be ee ee et eR 


262 Years’ Total... 2,892,431 | 186,189 1 38 


ens Proat, 7.35 f<0<c~ = 


1 BS ge 


Leaves Net Loss...... | 


NET PRoFit. Net Loss. || 
G Set - ile 5 | 
4 Rate Rate || 
Amo’nt. per £. Amo’nt. per £. | 

ae rs er ee eae 

152/ 0 Of] .. 3: 
cog ~ WP Les Oo | 

2,064! 0 13 || ) 

4919/0 1g|| .. cara 

|| 6361} O 12) 
3,455 | 0 44 
| 4 1,278 | O 138 
75 | | 
250 0 Og ae 
7,460 | 12,107 
} 

es Soe A RABO 
| 
| 4,647 | 0 0g 
| 


6,051 
11,182 


|| 20,287 


24,120 
45,515 
42,629 
48,340 
52,501 


|| 52,515 


LONDON BRANCH FURNISHING TRADE 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 
12, Years, December, 1890 . . 
5 ” ” 1895... 
5 ” ” 1900 .. 
5 pes: ” 1905 oe 
5 ” as 1910 .. 
Year, *5 pkey G ee 

95 (53 wks) ,, 1912 .. 

9 4 1913 .. 
Half Year, June, 1914.. 


254 Years’ Total....) 2,352,492 


EXPENSES, Net PRoFIt. | Net Loss. 
Bela Rat Rate Rat 
| ; ate ' ate | ate 
|Amo nt. per £. Amo = per £. Amo’nt. per £. 
ad | Ses cae Oe ae ee a hoped 
58,957 || 4,487| 1 7 || .. 952 | 0 43 
208,925 || 17,814 | 1 8% 4 1,655 | 0 12g 
370,518 || 29,067 | 1 63 5 a5 160 
490,048 | 40,071 1 74 || 2536 | 0 1% 
617,399 || 54,554 | 1 9% 4,286 0 18 
153,827 || 13,118 1 sgj| 3,000| 0 48 
165,216 || 18,911 | 1 8% 2,359} O 32.} 
189,545 || 14,565 1 63% 3,981 | 0 4% 
103,057 7,611 | 1 58 2171/} 0 5 BO 
195,198 | 1 7% || 18,283 . 2,767 
L 
Tiess TiOss.- ¢/s)-1<'s< «<<. 2,767 te 
Leaves Net Profit ....}/ 15,516 | 0 14 
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CRUMPSALL BISCUITS, CAKES, 
Since keeping 


EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- | 
PERIOD. ENDED, | 
Supplies. tion. Wages * 
ed and vee Interest.| Total. 
Sundry. | z 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

21 Years, January, 1876...... 29,840 29,394 5,309 107 953 6,969 
5 x3 December, 1880...... 87,218 87,003 14,589 2,427 2,298 19,314 
5 AA 5) L885. a0% ee 106,679 106,959 18,014 8,194 2,122 23,330 
5 9 4) 1890. ic:srere 177,924 181,173 85,716 6,308 4,022 46,046 
5 ” ” ASOD eaten 421,775 426,085 78,418 10,340 8,048 91,806 
5 ” on 1900.6 che are 464,581 443,116 101,908 13,412 6,020 | 121,840 
5 9 i 1905.75.07 799,152 791,129 188,172 21,110 12,793 | 222,075 
5 ” ” LOLO Se cctare 936,711 922,477 209,931 23,515 18,305 | 246,751 
Year, a TOL rears 207,694 204,879 50,645 8,966 1,940 56,551 
», (53 wks) ,, 1912s see 218,597 | 208,518 50,886 3,999 2,038 56,923 

at * LOLS irs. 200,464 196,809 64,215 4,120 1,725 60,060 
Half Year, June, oh} Cae 106,247 105,062 29,889 ~ 2,060 |. 839 82,788 
403 Years’ Total ........| 8,751,877 8,702,554 832,692 95,158 56,103 | 983,953 


Norsr.—Dry Soap and Preserves transferred to Irlam 
Dried Sweets transferred to Silvertown, 
Drugs and Sundries transferred to Pelaw 
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SWEETS, AND JELLIES WORKS. 


@ separate Account. 


PERIOD. 


ENDED. 


24 Years, January, 1876 ..........-- 
5 ss December, 1880 ............ 
5 ” ” 1865 sence stds 
5 ” S 1990 {2 fe as526fss 
5 ” ” NBOD sckieg congress 
5 ” > ASOG Bee eiach ste 
5 ” ” BOOB baba serseca sxe 
5 7 = AQIO' Peo. oee 
Year, in NONE Saskieeeclot 
» (53wks) ,, nA!) bp AROS 
” 5 WES Remo aaa 
Half Year, June, bt) ee eS ea 
402 Years’ Total ....... ravenelat e 


EXPENSES, 


RATE ON PRODUCTION. 


Net PRorFit. 


Per cent. Per &. 
Ro Seas B. a, 
23 14 22 4 82 
22 38 113 4 54 
2116 22 4 44 
25 8 38 5 0¢ 
21 10 11g 4 33 
Bees 5 5s 
28 1 4% 5 i 
26 14 118 5 4h 
2712 O£ 5 6% 
27 «5 118 5 52 
3010 4 6 13 
81 4 1g 6 22 
2611 5g 5 3¢ 


Rate 
per £ 

Amount. on Sup-|| 
plies. 
£ 8s. d. 
955 0 
4,649 1 0% 
7,987 1 5g 
1,027 0 12 
23,500 1% 
24,157 1 03 
57,382 1 5g 
80,280 1 84 
21,042 2 02 
13,237 1 23 
15,802 1 6% 
10,558 1 112 
260,576 1 48 


1,538 


1,798 
38,534 
12,712 
28,905 
14,018 
14,631 


9,907 


15,516 
10,192 


11,313 


11,177 


and Middleton respectively, September, 1896. 


December, 1906. 


and Silvertown respectively, December, 1912. 
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MIDDLETON PRESERVE, PEEL, 


From 
| \ 
| \ EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- || 
PERIOD, ENDED. |Supplies.| tion. | as * 
| 
|| Wages & | Deprecia- 
|| Sunary pans Interest. | Total. 
= | \| —. 
” | 
£ £ it £ F £ £ 
44 Years, December, 1900...... 608,218 | 689,908 || 82,018 12,740 | 11,254 106,012 
5 +9 fe 190B ae oe 1,214,080 | 1,229,847 || 184,015 17,728 20,507 | 172,250 
5 9 = AGIOS = weve 1,547,884 | 1,572,759 || 205,858 29,761 81,125 | 266,739 
Year, * AOI Seas 404,163 | 400,893 . 58,887 9,397 8,174 71,458 
3» (53 weeks) ,, LOL ees 420,839 | 477,243 | 57,208 9,514 8,886 75,608 
+ ey i) BRE sed 449,294 | 424,899 | 61,488 9,514 8,644 79,641 
| 
Half Year, June, 1914 Feet 223,640 | 188,814 || 33,969 ,757 8,968 42,689 
18 Years’ Total ............ 4,867,618 | 4,933,358 628,433 93,411 92,558 814,397 
: : == ——— — oa a us -————~ — 
TRLAM SOAP, CANDLE, LARD, 
From 
EXXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. one - ed a mis 
ages : 
and peprecie: Interest.| Total. 
Sundry. ; 
& BY £ £ £ £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1895...... 26,999 82,391 8,597 807 656 5,060 
5 Years, a 1000) 85.0% 908,258 904,415 104,511 19,765 15,348 | 189,619 
Dees. és) LOOB hice 1,875,081 1,852,601 201,784 29,576 24,818 | 256,128 
Bs ay 5 LOLS pcee 8,604,606 8,891,499 812,980 44,878 961 | 888,819 
Year, i 1) BT ae 620,965 610,157 71,658 6,280 4,962 82,900 
3, (53 wks) ,, LOI) vicars 658,186 647,350 84,072 6,880 5,451 95,908 
“i * OLB cierstares 770,689 752,602 91,859 6,975 5,585 | 104,869 
Half Year, June, OTA santas 412,105 405,545 58,556 8,681 8,111 60,348 
18 Years and 11 Mo. Total.| 8,876,789 8,596,560 923,967 | 118,342 90,832 {1,138,141 


NOTE.—Durham Soap Works business commenced January, 1875; sold March, 1896, 
when trade was transferred to Irlam. 
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AND PICKLE 


WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
| EXPENSES, ] 
| | 
a eae Net Prorrr, ! 
PERIOD. ENDED. BOION Stocks 
ae ie 5 —|; at end, 
| | Rate || 
Per cent. | Per £. | Amount. | per £ on || 
= za is \| | Supplies. | 
Ss Gn 8s dd & Bids £ 
44 Years, December, 1900................ 1611 4 | 8 32 || 24,828 0 94 66,044 
oe es Se ee 14 0 1g, 2 93 || 35,93 | 0 6% | 99,988 
aks . rE) Us eo ESE | 1619 2g) 8 4g) 76,277 0 112 187,351 
| | 
Year, x TOW 9 sects sie s 1716 52 | 3 62 15,371 0 9% 180,098 
sy (53 weeks) ,, AOI Re See the nctos | 15 16 10h | 3 2 11,994 0 63 181,949 
” + PUIG Sciovscactemen nel 1815 88) 8 9 13,290 07 165,158 
Half Year, June, BOL Sete se eescsectinn 9213 45 | 4 63 9,962 0108 || 134,773 
1G) Vedra Potala. cso ocd oe | 1610 12| 8 3%) 186,615 0 98 
AND STARCH WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net Profit. 
RatE on PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. at 
Rate end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on (a) 
Supplies. 
23S Gt A, ds £ s. d. £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1895..........+-++ 1512 5% 13 369 0 3h 80,825 
5 Years, a NOOO Seu qs ceicia'alote el 15 8 8 81 40,319 0 108 74,059 
Sines op LQO5 - ie r.iaislacousranccinte 13 16 6 2 9 83,518 0 108 125,485 
BP a5 A GIO Sania akicisiesices 11 9 32 2 8 136,168 O09 83,435 
Year, is TSI aBodae nocead 13 11 82 2 8 16,237 0 64 91,884 
95 (53 wks) ,, IQ1e ccireisieismiciee o/s 1416 3% 2 112 18,905 0 5 106,580 
Sh an 1913... ..20++ +00: 1317 44 2 9% 17,184 Q 54 182,514 
Half Year, June, RODS rtsaieisteise sein 1417 7% 2 118 10,116 | O 5g 107,777 
18 Years and 11 Months’ Total..| 13 3 17% 2 18 817,816 0 8% 


(a) Includes Sydney Works. 
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SILVERTOWN SOAP 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. 1 elas Supplies. tion. ae 
ages . 
and epeesie Interest.| Total. 
Sundry ion. 
£ £ £ £ £ & 
2 Years & 29 Wks., Dec., 1910 .. 870,607 881,553 86,522 8,766 7,278 52,566 
| 

Year, a pee 192,009 199,467 16,924 8,588 2,770 23,282 

3» . (58 weeks) ww APIO 195,916 191,147 20,647 8,463 2,585 26,695 

‘4 ne LOLese. 234,718 229,485 24,778 8,558 2,242 30,578 

Half Year, June, 1914 .. 113,392 108,256 13,577 1,777 1,219 16,573 

6 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total) 1,106,637 1,109,908 112,448 21,152 16,094 149,694 
DUNSTON SOAP 
, From 

EXPENSES. 
Net Pro- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies, duction, we 
ages $ 
ana | cen Interest.| Total. 
Sundry a 
& & £ £ & EY 

1 Year & 45 Wks., Dec., 1910 .. 205,444 212,981 18,784 4,631 3,771 27,186 

Year, sp the 156,245 158,706 18,566. .} .. . 2,557 1,802 17,925 

> (58 weeks) ne elas 155,498 154,180 14,402 2,342 1,806 18,550 

” » 1918)... 198,022 188,720 22,236 2,614 1,890 26,740 

Half Year, June, 1914 .. 86,050 87,328 10,646. .|.. . 1,875 1,079 13,100 

5 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total 796,259 801,865 79,634 18,519 10,348 103,501 
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WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 


EXPENSES. 


Net Prorir. 


rey nan. RATE ON PRODUCTION. see 
Rate end, 
Per cent, Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
=) fayestit s. d. £ 8s. da, £ 
2 Years & 29 Weeks, Dec., 1910 ........ 1815 63% 29 17,176 011 84,547 
Year, 0 2 (0 Re 1113 54 24 5,407 0 62 42,750 
” (53 weeks) fp, LOLS eee 1319 3$ 2 94 6,157 oO 7% 33,983 
ay nyeoh iS paeeas eee 18 6 5% 2 7% 10,881 0 113 44,640 
Half Year, WUHG, POLE cess 15 6 2% 3 08 5,024 0 108 27,047 
6 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total ....| 18 9 8% 2 8h 44,645 0 98 5 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net PrRorFit. 
RatTE ON PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. at 
4 Rate end. 
h Per cent. Per £. || Amount.| per £ on 
f Supplies. 
4 &, Si, ds ea hs £ s. d. £ 
1 Year & 45 Weeks, December, 1910....| 1215 33 2 68 14,376 1 4 23,236 
‘Year, 5) 1911....| 11 5 108 28 8,598 1 1g 21,228 
“f (53 weeks) * 1519). . 3|, 912.0) (Se 2 4g 8,022 1 032 25,713 
aS is 1918....| 14 3 4% 210 11,209 1 1g 82,657 
Half Year, June,  1914....| 15 0 0g | 38 0 4,785 | 1 14 28,118 
5 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total.... 2 62 46,985 1 23 a 
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DUNSTON FLOUR 


From. 
EXXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED, Supplies. AGE 
Wages & |Deprecia- 
Sundry. BiG Interest. | Total. 
£ £ ‘£ £ £ £ 
% Years & 86 Weeks, Dec,, 1895 ....| 1,521,168 | 1,502,636 86,159 29,715 23,219 | 139,093 
pie gr) » 1900 ....| 2,772,171 | 2,732,924 139,138 83,810 19,647 | 192,595 
B49 » 1905 ....| 8,380,419 | 3,252,957 163,484 81,470 22,002 | 216,956 
By sy » 1910 ....| 8,927,284 | 3,877,005 187,590 46,804 46,879 | 280,773 
Year, » 1911 ....| 765,052 769,472 46,871 9,087 7,639 63,597 
yy (68 weeks) » 1912 ....| 854,824 851,306 43,029 9,138 8,488 60,650 
” 1913 se 909,128 904,821 45,166 9,136 7,863 62,165 
Half Year, June, 1914 ....| 420,815 380,797 25,153 4,568 4,405 84,126 
23 Years & 10 Weeks’ Total. ./14,500,861 |14,271,918 173,228 140,142 |1,049,955 


736,590 
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Mili TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
VU ee a Dee Net Prorir. Nur Loss, 
DUCTION. ae ee : Siceuk 
PERIOD. ENDED. at 
Rate Rate end. 
Per cent. | Per £. ||Amo’nt. Sal Amo’nt. lg al 
plies, plies, 
Ee Aie (Ge| ite Ge £& | £ 5. a, £ 
4 Years & 36 Weeks, Dec., 1895....| 9 5 14 | 1 104 81,884 | 0 5 71,974 
oily, » 1900.. 7 011i/| 1 4%/| 20,952) O 12 | 54,476 
5B 4 #7 1905... 618 48) 1 4 84,917 | 0 2% 181,541 
Bogs 2 1910 7 410 1 5§ || 82,587) 0 1§ 105,840 
Year, ray 1 i 8 5 8 | 1 7%] 11,549] 0 38% 164,493 
35 (53 weeks) pelea) 2 be | (danb 11,107 | 0 38 182,376 
AS "2018 617 43) 1 4% 8,352 | O 2% ne 182,179 
Half Year, June, 1914... 819 223| 1 9% 8,168} 0 12 151,893 
23 Years &10 Weeks’ Total... 7 7 18 | 1 5§ |/ 122,577 81,884 
Less Loss ..........|| 81,884 ay AG 
Leaves Net Profit ..|} 90,693} 0 14 


eet 
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SILVERTOWN FLOUR 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- |) ie iis A 
PERIOD. ENDED. r . 
Supplies.| tion. wragos &ill 1) ‘ 
ges epre 
Sundry. | ciation. Interest. | Total. 
£ £ s |e £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1900........ 62,476 61,569 5,524 1,804 1,118 8,446 
5 Years, a 1905.4 c0is 1,802,999 1,771,744 92,095 25,371 17,720 185,186 
Bs <r POLO. Sete 2,809,309 |2,760,514 117,596 89,474 80,427 187,497 
Year, 5 OWL ecssteye's.< 466,874 417,180 23,396 8,109 4,989 86,444 
», (58 weeks) ,, LOI Dies crepe 548,720 548,728 26,126 7,680 5,155 88,961 
a es LOIS ear cere ote 572,628 564,570 25,337 7,731 4,752 87,820 
Half Year, June, LOT Staite nies 310,093 295,884 12,984 1,794 2,397 17,175 
1% Years’ Total ............ 6,572,599 |6,420,184 803,058 91,963 66,508 461,529 
MANCHESTER SUN FLOUR 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- || 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. : 
ble alg ae ee Interest.| Total, 
£ £ Bey. £ & £ 
4 Years & 34 Weeks, Dec,, 1910 ....| 3,218,183 | 8,141,508 106,557 33,720 28,189 168,466 
Year, » 1911 ....| 914,196 894,453 84,715 10,099 | 6,873 51,687 
9 (58 weeks) PA bDiG) eee 1,078,127 | 1,088,980 40,077 10,102 5,670 55,849 
y » 1918 ....| 1,047,686 | 1,023,552 47,164 10,102 4,993 62,259 
Half Year, June, 1914 ....| 570,058 571,871 24,861 6,180 8,769 84,260 
8 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total] 6,818,145 | 6,669,814 |) 252,874 70,153 49,494 872,521 
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MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 
* Fas i EXPENSES. | a 
|  Resvutr or WorkKING. 
Rate ON PRODUCTION, | || 
| | Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. | } Rate || at end. 
Per cent. Per £. Profit. | Loss. | per £ on || 
/ | Supplies. 
ae ee ee eee £ £ s. d. £ 
Half Year, December,1900 .... 1314 44 2 8Z 5 4,381 1 43 18,538 
| 
5 Years, e 1905 .... 712 7 | 1 6 10,962 ; 0 1g 81,712 
re y 1910: 565 6 15 10 1 44 fs 24,389 0 2 52,189 
Year, és 1911 veel} 814 8% 1 8% 6,358 a 0 34 42,282 
» (53 weeks) ,, Wie TO 15 2,182 i 0 Og 96,680 
aA = 1918 ....|| 6 13 118 pay 6,510 0 28 106,508 
Half Year, June, 1914 ....}] B16 Low, Bidz 1,677 ae 0 ik 52,118 
Id Years’, Total... ss5505% 73 9 1 52 14,156 0 02 | on 


AND PROVENDER MILL TRADE, 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
; Net R&svut. 
RaTE ON PRODUCTION. ee 
——- ane a OcKS 
PERIOD. ENDED. ata ted ecade 
Per cent. Per £. Profit. on 
Supplies. 
£8, a. s. d. £ Bie ads: £ 
4 Years & 34 Weeks, December, 1910 .. 5 7 3 1 02 15,507 0 1% 63,394 
| 
; Year, rx 19} 615 62 1 18 17,562 0 44 60,784 
3 (53 weeks) rs 1912 .. 5 7 64 1 0f || 25,959 0 52 23,861 
“5 a 1918 .. 6 1 1,230 21,248 0 43 61,171 
Half Year, June, 1914 .. 5 19 11 1 23 6,880 0 22 13,679 
8 Years & 8 Weeks’ Total......... 511 8% 1 1g || 87,156 Oma eee 
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OLDHAM STAR FLOUR 


From 


EXPENSES. 


Net Produc- | 


PERIOD. ENDED, | Supplies. tion. || ce ne : [ 
ages & | Deprecia- | 
I Sundry. | tion. | pose de Total, 
£ £ t 3 £ £ & 


4 Years & 38 Weeks, Dec., 1910 ..| 1,728,272 | 1,712,548 | 


69,450 18,880 | 16,189 | 104,519 


\] 


Year, December, 1911 ...........+ 367,265 | 356,691 || 18418 | 4,089 3,017 25,519 
| | | 

1912 (53 weeks).., 416,190 411,926 || 18,314 4,035 | 2,673 25,022 

- COSIGN Sara hae 395,668 | 395,555 || 20,981 | 3,978 2,309 27,268 

Half Year, June, 1914..:.....60. | 193,658 | 188,851 | 9,974 1,989 1,070 13,033 


8 Years and 12 Weeks’ Total 3,100,988 | 3,055,071 | 187,132 32,971 25,258 195,361 


NOTE.—Rochdale Flour Mill acquired January, 1906; closed June, 1907, when trade 
was transferred to Oldham Star Mill. 


AVONMOUTH FLOUR AND 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD, ENDED. Supplies. prone : 

Wages & | Deprecia- 

Sundry. On Interest.| Total. 
£ £ 5), tiem Be Hoss 
34 Weeks, December, 1910 ........ | 282,241 | 227,688 9,126 2,953 4,369 16,448 
Year, December, 1911 ............| 427,217] 398,606 15,462 5,028 6,055 26,545 
+ > 1912 (53 weeks) ..| 522,403 | 470,742 17,585 5,156 5,873 | ~ 28,614 
aT i ISIS essere +.» | 556,420 | 499,220 17,487 5,158 6,176 28,821 
Half Year, June, 1914 ...,........] 281,994 | 247,498 8,525 2,648 2,954 145127 
4Yearsand Weeks’ Total.. | 2,020,275 | 1,838,679 || 68,185 | 20,048 | 25,497 | 114,555 
e 


areas 
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MiLGi TRADE. 


commencement, 
EXPENSES. | 
| | Net Resvnr. 
| RaTE on Propuction, || | 
PERIOD. ENDED. | | oes 
\| Ratepers, 2% end, 
Percent. | Per #£. || Profit. | on 
\| | Supplies. || 
Seeded), esi gee Ae s. d £ 
| | 
4Years & 38 Weeks, Dec., 1910 ...... Gist ROS) 1). oF || 12,061 | 0 15 31,196 
Year, December, 1911.............. Pe He a 1 54 4,073 0 25 52,088 
: 53 x 1912 (58 weeks) ..... 6 1 5 1 2B 8,115 0 48 25,881 
A 
4 ms e 1D Sas See cys mane ae 6 17 102 43 3,986 0 23 || 28,077 
| | | 
4 | 
FY Half Year, June, 1914 ................ 618 42 14 || 1,787 O 24 || 16,664 
| 
8 Years & 12 Weeks’ Total........ 6 7 58 | 1 sh | 20972 | 0 2% = 
_ PROVENDER MILI TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net REsv.Lt. 
RATE on PRODUCTION. 
> SSS SS ee | eT ae Se oe Stocks 
PERIOD, ENDED. 
Rateperg|| #¢ end. 
Per cent. Per £. Profit. | Logs. on 
: Supplies. 
£34 | 8 a. £ £ sd. £ 
34 Weeks, December, 1910 ...., 7 4 5§ 1 52 me 11,488 | 0 112 119,915 
Tear Dace 19s cacssce sede 368 614104 | 1 48 6,522 0 38 || 155,961 
” 3» 1912 (53 weeks) .... 6 1 62 1°24 9,133 Sr 0 43 187,753 
yg he GLE Soe eames onardaee 515 54 1 12 8,465 0 12 147,842 
Half Year, June, 1914.......... pel4 24 Ine 1. 18 2,288 . 56 0 1g 97,998 
Z Years &§ Weeks’ Total. 6 4 7+ | 1 2% 9,970 J 0 13 
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MANCHESTER TOBACCO 


From. 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD, ENDED. SnpDli s 

ppiles. || Wages and Deprecia- 

Sundry. ant Interest. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

2 Years and 284 Weeks, Dec., 1900 ...... 436,841 82,199 1,944 3,069 37,212 
8 ‘45 » 1905 ......} 1,846,976 111,441 7,380 11,907 130,728 
Ser, ee COLO Sesh 2,900,605 159,075 12,544 19,862 191,481 
Year, 4 ADL Cescse 702,611 87,055 2,888 4,183 44,126 
33 (53 weeks) | Cees 130,327 - 89,829 2,924 4,689 47,442 
ry Hb AGUS eherotare 726,091 41,166 2,955 4,692 48,813. 
Half Year, June, 1914 ...... 366,896 21,310 1,512 2,680 25,502 
16 Years and 24 Weeks’ Total....| 7,710,847 442,075 32,147 51,082 525,304 


WEST HARTLEPOOL LARD REFINERY 


From. ° 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD, ENDED. : 
Supplies. Wa, ¢ 
gesand | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Siont Interest, Total. 
& & £ £ £ 

4 Years and 87 Wks., Dec.,1900 .... 874,595 12,475 38,690 8,298 19,463 
5 yy TLD eran 652,804 16,279 4,588 3,708 24,575 
Biers pe LBRO sce 626,531 14,610 5,338 8,785 23,733 
Year, FLOW Wersem 109,527 2,846 1,082 167 4,695. 
» (53 weeks) w LOLA Siac 127,460 ||+ 8,038 845 560 4,443 
hie H 2OIB eas 140,148 2,795 378 457 8,680 
Half Year, June, 1914 .... 68,497 1,878 189 276 1,843 
18 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total..| 2,099,562 58,421 16,110 12,851 82,382 


Nors,—Egg Department closed June, 1904. 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
Nev Profit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Stocks 
.| Amount. | per £ on at end. 
Supplies. 
£ Sg: £ 
2 Years and 284 Weeks, December, 1900 .................0000 6,488 0 384 414,502 
Biss a pS A ae ens RIN 85,326 0 44 77,749 
5 ess . AON rasan tare tenet oe 14,121 0 is 75,381 
Year, : ” TORE (SEER «cnc Wars, o19iciete sie 2,915 0 Of * 98,935 
3, (53 weeks) # OLB vistay sss areas ciewvele aviarere 3,691 0 ig 108,889 
os 5 TOES” Soe ae naitace econ es 1,024 0 0% 128,457 
Half Year, June, 1914 - ees he SS aoatarn seins 136 * 127,530 
26 years and: 2y Weeks’ Total oss s.n5 vecsteide ces oubionewe 63,701 0 13 
AND EGG WAREHOUSE TRADE. 
commencement. ; 
Net Profit. 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. - Rate atrend 
Amount, per £ on 
Supplies. 
£ Bens £ 
4 Years and 37 Weeks, December, 1900 .................. 7,496 0 42 14,053 
ras * ESTs 5 ree Hee ee eel 10,418 0 33 6,279 
Simg,3 mH GLO. siete Ractaciaser. pale 11,389 0 43 11,960 
Year, - ey ee ee kee 298 0. 0g 8,655 
3. (53 weeks) a IOI2 | nemesis « patate 4,595 0 sg 4,081 
one - i R018. Sepa 2s ay fo she ars 4,330 0 7% 15,843 
Halt Year, June, AGTAD corte aaieveisicas skiers 886 0 if 8,963 
18 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total ............s0eee00ees 38,907 0 42 


LONGSIGHT PRINTING 


From 
= 
| EXPENSES. 
Net | 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Reverses ‘ 
| PUPPAES. || Wages & | Deprecia- 
| Sundry. Rane Interest.| Total. 
| £ 8 £ £ £ 
47 Weeks, December, 1895..... Pocoreimodode 7,512 8,391 591 415 4,397 
5 Years, it LODO: <i toprieteleisios ierste tie | 197,885 79,927 10,957 5,581 | 96,415 
Biss ef 1S0D 7. cee nore rena | 429,902 187,020 21,830 11,188 | 290,038 
5 oe 5 LQLOWAR ieee vieisiswewtals oa . 641,046 285,554 30,076 14,889 330,519 
= | 
Year, ; HU AGe acdosnungaauoc 158,844 69,928 6,290 2,943 79,161 
»» (53 wks) ,, LOUD 5 tecaenrecatemieracelaae 160,300 75,379 6,303 2,789 84,471 
A) is LOLS Ri hievirsterclernaidarerreaisys | 175,533 78,934 6,844 2,561 87,839 
Half Year, June, MOUS seer alnscicer * Nels 94,927 43,504 2,724 « 1,325 47,553 
| 
19 Years and 5 Months’ Total........ | 1,845,949 823,637 85,115 41,641 950,393 
LEICHSTEHR PRINTING 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. Wages re ' 
and 5 ii Interest. | Total. 
Sundry. s 
: £ £ ES £ £ 
1 Year & 39 Weeks, December, ADLO)  inaictels 27,412 10,296 1,282 724 12,302 
Year, s AOU» casi 21,041 8,284 758 409 9,451 
» (58 wks) a OLD peels 22,977 8,750 639 355 9,744 
” ; a) LOTS © create 27,549 11,136 684 852 12,172 
Half Year, June, 1914 | acess 15,878 6,278 684 889 7,351 
54 Years’ Total............ eaiescewina PLE OON, 44,744 . 4,047 2,229 51,020 
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WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Profit. 
ern Pots. nonh| Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rite stead, 
Amount. | per £ on 
x Supplies. 
£& Sard, EY 
ATP MOCKS. WSCOMHON, LEIS s<.isce.ac o wsoedudee dueaic slse delsweceete ces 475 1 34 1,089 
5 Years, & MMV eae siatnratalsenrtacsfe cies wieraisie/sievc tawtcpisiaatne. oa: be 6,798 0 9% 11,818 
5h, As ae et SE RR a Oo ee 18,369 0 72 18,695 
Sa Pa FATE LO) Real oh aA Be Clee 8 a aa eo 18,952 07 29,251 
Year, sf ABT Se cere roe te Moe Acoso ae ce TEE 4,836 0 7% 30,569 
> (53 wks) , BOE cans le es ee aes «ios ah aectsn ween 1,948 0 22 32,187 
as +5 AOUS cis neeeeseentes HNN tetctcta cosy oot 4,921 0 68 84,956 
: Half Year, June, fey 3 ae Ok a ere ieee angi ites nee ee 1,137 0 2% 32,941 
19’ Vears and. 6 Months’ Notalies 5 c-.. 42150000 o2is9si000/(60 2000 52,431 0 62 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
? 
é 4 NET PROFIT. 
j Stocks 
¥ PERIOD. ENDED. at 
Rate | 
Amount, | per £ on 3 
Supplies. 
& s. d. £ 
1 Year & 39 Weeks, December, 1910 ......... Seine, sects ois se eGeseise 967 0 83 2,826 
Year, ; Fs 1911 Ra PAea a Tee aera cia cisco siete Date 570 0 64 3,346 
=, (53 wks) iv MGT ry ss ajerotsss'sta!s\erotslecaYese) ala) 4'2) a0 See: 1,439 1 8 4,621 
of “exe TOUS Be coaer « eyes arateiatevernielele sale ale cise 621 0 532 4,909 
Half Year, June, es a Aererer re ec era eateries 318 | 0 48 5,509 
: Barden’ Docaligy ste hee wees ma as ee ast Ms See POD IO 0 8% i 
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PERIOD. ENDED, 


PELAW PRINTING 


Since publishing a separate 


5 ” ” 


Year, fs 
» (53wks) ,, 


” ” 


Half Year, June, 


104 Years’ Total 


EXPENSES. 
Net | 
Supplies. Wa 
| ges & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. fon Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

15,530 6,634 1,148 700 8,477 
62,735 27,508 4,044 1,862 83,414 
21,390 8,535 1,458 624 10,617 
21,411 9,214 1,415 600 11,229 
26,785 10,746 1,375 546 12,667 
18,899 6,203 699 296 7,198 
161,750 68,840 10,134 4,628 83,602 


LITTLEBOROUGH FLANNEL 


From 
EXPENSES. 
PERIOD, ENDED Net . 
7 Supplies. || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Bon Interest.| Total. 
£& £ £ £ £ 

22 Years, December, 1900................ 56,517 12,093 1,515 952 14,560 

5 YY) ” L90B iieesssw ctbinlone's 100,878 28,098 2,287 2,547 82,0382 
5 ” *f TOTO saalereteiareereeveiere ie . 118,709 29,959 1,900 2,611 34,470 . 

Year, 7) LOUD rerets gates’ va ais eta 25,495 | 6,141 380 528 7,049 

9» (583 wks) ,, VE PRES Gers c Ie eae 26,417 6,271 880 517 7,168 

95 : OUR seats emia ews aoe 25,756 6,262 380 510 7,152 

' Half Year, June, te OE eC On OSE ih 9,722 8,244 190 800 3,734 

164 Years’ Total ............ Robina 368,494 92,068 7,032 7,965 107,065 
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WORKS TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Ner Prorit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Heke 
Rate per £ : 
Amount. on Supplies. 
£ Bid. £ 
ae VORPR. SIOGRM NEE MONO Fe coe lacen acc locke ction er eet eee 538 0 8} 815 
5 A= " AQIOM Soc ctccs See We cso eles SOARES Scie et csi’ 1,208 0 43 3,150 
Year, a ROL oh crtcisrcts es vans fav Setaiatols a2 Oe ee wien e 663 0 7% 3,147 
» (583 wks) ,, BIE eee stay cle co: sboiatorc fare Micialklet= Siclersiatinre seine ele o 481 0 58 8,119 
= 5 DES ers 5 eiaic ellis taieicic are lute ele diatoms le/dediceties 790 0 8,892 
Half Year, June, NOES | Soiree claw celeron uh ieee nejemedemet eos 42 0 08 4,313 
. MOASV OAR TOUAT se slactetscis bias wis.etois ee az eicins ere inal Slots lala oe 3,722 0 5s 


MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 1 
: : Net Prorir. 
7 : Stocks 
: PERIOD. ENDED. Rate: 
: j Amount. | per £ on at end. 
s Supplies. 
£ 8. d. £ 
B20 VOREH, VeDecemMbers A900 Fen coe wcialerielterates\ne.e eieio elder aio aierare 18 ; 7,992 
5 é, iy HOOD eee creek ceca een eran 400 0 Of 7,693 
5 _ . 1910 Foe ee nRee eeeoaee 4,780 0 9% 10,089 
Year, i V9 a chants team Sewseice oe aaa 996 0 98 10,158 
4» (68 weeks) ,, i eRe ec eee nee Tee we 1,739 | 1 83 11,215 
= Ls WIGS e eee e Ree yee). ute 870 | 0 8 12,911 
Half Year, June, Wisse... aA FR PRS. 57 | 0 18 20,178 
CS Coy Mule pee onbodenubbasobaduoporaaccHos Beers 8,805 0 53 
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HUTHWAITE HOSIERY 


From 
EXPENSES. 
PERIOD ENDED. ae | a | D 
y 4 Supplies. || Wages an epre- 
Sundry. icintions™ Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

2: Years, December, 1905 .............- 168,315 44,581 5,120 4,559 54,260 
5 ” 8 TOUR a ococgsccoe 365,805 102,696 11,996 12,364 127,056 
Year, a Teo ocingeanordace 107,290 24,358 2,559 2,762 29,679 
9 (683 weeks) ,, AGUD 5 sa ctivicsiacercte 20 126,958 30,816 2,920 2,952 36,688 
” et ROTB Ce 2 [Astetesriclerare 158,313 35,805 3,197 2,924 41,926 
Half Year, June, 1914. Tirtccsicisilersie eve sve 712,296 19,512 1,689 1,581 22,782 
Wh) Years? Total. crsewincjetslelatelais wteracle 998,977 257,768 27,481 27,142 312,391 


Norr.—Business transferred from Leicester to Huthwaite June, 1908, 


PERIOD. 


ENDED, 


Half Year, December, 1905 


5 Years, 


Year, 
” 


” 


(53 weeks) 


Half Year, June, 


9 Years’ Total .......... 


DESBORO’ CORSET 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Supplies. || Wages and| Deprecia- 
Sundry. aay, Interest. Total. . 
£ & £ £ £ 

Papas 5,142 2,286 56 181 2,473 
LOL OWere crstetsreie 115,418 43,433 5,269 3,911 52,613 
LOUD cae 84,208 11,287 1,105 785 13,127 
OUD rrieseisssieis 34,103 11,840 1,129 790 13,759 
1918 Sas 37,569 12,187 1,184 714 14,085 
reve eee 23,161 6,703 572 366 7,641 
249,601 87,686 9,265 6,697 108,648 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
] es = ae ae ture ok 
| Net PRorrt. |} Ner Loss. 
. / 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate | | Rate || Stocks 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on | at end, 
Supplies. Supplies. || 
oH | 1] 
£ he: Het Ge Ee ae Sa: £ 
24 Years, December, 1905 .............- 255 0 03 | : | 26,549 
| 
5 ss = EQLO: cs tmss cad cases 40,198 | 2 22 49,919 
~ Year, cs BOLD Sch ce doteerectt 2,868 0 52 47,805 
3» (63 weeks) ,, iO) Deter titers 4,037 0 7% 55,548 
” “5 BOIS odes Relosoies 2,498 0 33 59,438 
Half Year, June, IU steht. 980 0 8 15,254 
do Yours? Potal 2 2escc cciscas ciclsivecs 10,088 40,198 
AGRE PTOUE fa weit bora oa loidle 10,088 | 
Leaves Net Loss .......... 30,110 0 7% 
FACTORY TRADE. 
commencement. 
~ Net PRorFir. Net Loss. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Rate stipe 
Amount. | per £ on |} Amount. | per £ on : 
4 a Supplies. Supplies. 
£ Sod: & 8. d, £ 
‘ Half Year, December, 1905 ...............- Ke : 484 1 10% 7,558 
; 5 Years, s, UQULO! sess Sore jesiava storzceie a 3,069 0 63 11,3387 
Year, 5 MOUNT resciates ctototarate)ayetey= 1,034 0 T% , 11,344 
Pama weeks|e me 1912 eer accsccen 1,124 0% 12,987 
a Fe 1918 aerogenes so 1,163 0 7% : 11,525 
Half Year, June, DOU Sra cioeleleiorotsiow ssa 1,340 1.4 = ie 10,765 
Vee O.Nearailotals -no.ci5.cssscoace- 2-04 AOL 3,558 ; Ke 
sO BSNIUOBS <i cfteleletele slo's < =\ele/els .| 8,558 3 tt 
Leaves Net Profit..........| 1,108 01 ee 


BROUGHTON SHIRT 


Since publishing a separate 


EXPENSES. 
PERIOD ENDED — | aie 
2 i Supplies. || Wagesan epre- 
PP || gundry. | ciation. Interest. | Total. 
Bie” ka eae £ £ £ 
4 Years, December, LOEO net's stpele s elaats 316,938 | 69,831 8,994 4,449 18,274 
Year, . LOUD Waracreto atetereraierresttale 102,092 21,523 902 975 23,400 
>», (53 wks) UID Nevercin tei reemtnets 125,477 26,218 930 980 28,128 
9 ” LOU Sores eteiverateie mete rtre 140,406 | 80,166 1,160 1,242 32,568 
Half Year, June, 1914 ...............- 70,469 |) 15,712 630 669 17,011 
| 
TY Gare’? Total g7 3c. des oats eter 755,882 |) 163,450 7,616 7 8,315 | 179,381 
BATLEY WOOLLEN 
From 
EXPENSES. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Net Produc- 
Supplies. tion. c 
Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. ant Interest. | Total. 
= * 
P £ £ s- £ E Way £ 
4 Years, December, 1890........ 44,326 47,618 20,973 1,124 1,607 23,704 
6B os ss LEGG hi qewss 95,265 94,954 81,188 2,239 1,990 35,367 
Briss ” DOE rsrciente 183,387 183,125 48,641 4,394 2,808 55,843 
ery ” LO0b Se nonce 245,026 245,771 T1871 | . 8,374 4,566 84,811 
Bites Wye wrk LOntersivea rts 256,059 264,100 81,869 8,729 6,201 96,799 
Year, ” LOTR ate 55,786 57,686 17,959 | 1,924 1,353 21,236. 
» «(58 wks) ” LOLA ercistanr 51,384 53,562 17,523 1,924 1,827 20,774 
” nye AGUS Gass Bat 59,334 60,905 || 18,966 - 1,955 1,260 22,181 
Half Year, June, 1914 ....... 34,466 81,734 || - 9,673 |) -°-989° - 663 11,325 
274 Years’ Total ........ 1,025,033 1,039,455 318,618 | 31,652 21,775 872,040 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Net Prorir. Net Loss, 
PERIOD. ENDED, Rate Rate aes 
| Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on oo 
Supplies. | Supplies. 
| —s cw 
| £ Sods £ 5: id. £ 
4 Years, December, 1910 ......¢5.....2.0..| 12 23,251 
Year, = POEL *.).. haceecsisece eee | 854 0 2 14,684 
» (53 wks) ,, GLB ts costes cehe 2,537 0 4§ 26,906 
9 = AQIS fee cnar asta 1,687 0 22 | 24,925 
Half Year, June, 1914 ............0..02. 2,070 GY WoT. 32,636 
| 
We Weaga’ otal 2 85.2 ccne sk sas ) 7,148 | 32 
en DOs kerr eee 12 
pea 
Leaves Net Profit.......... | 4,186 0 22 | 
Mitt, TRADE, 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
RarelonuP no: Net Prorit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. ene Stocks 
at end, 
Rate 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
} & sid. i) 8. d. £ s.. d. £ 
4 Years, December, 1890 ................ “4915 7 9 11g 46796 3 02 7,326 
5 a 3 TBOD FE ccstpsmisteeeisters = ..| 387 4118) 7 58 8,089 0 7% 8,139 
5 Py) a L900! Se Azcynntendor <a 30 9108 | 6 1% 7,648 0 10 10,904 
5 a5 ie GOD.) avctarstarares Ate lapalayy 3410 13] 6 102 71,244 07 12,886 
5 a bs EOLOS Sitecisensec seis r 8618 02] 7 3g 5,946 0 54 17,589 
Year, . LOTIGEORE oN te eas. 3616 36| 7 42]| 1,881 0 8 17,850 
93 (53 wks) ,, OU acai aafstessicyavete persists 8815 8/ 7 9 1,367 0 63 21,614 
a 4A PLONE Pras iod ais aaieire 86 8 44/ 7 38 1,301 0 54 23,964 
Half Year, June, 1914 .............. ..| 8518 8f/ 7 18 1,018 i) 20,263 
274 Years’ Total..............- «se-| 35 15 10 7 22,648 0 54 bp 
Ee ee * Loss. 
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BURY WEAVING 


From 
EXPENSES, 
Net 
PERIOD ENDED, . eee 
: Supplies. || Wa - 
ges and| Deprecia- 
Sundry. nore Interest. Total. 
| — 
£ & £ 25 £ 
37 Weeks, December, 1905 . ...... 27,620 . 7,668 1,223 823 9,714 
5 Years, a WOO: sacscuiaie 410,746 89,517 12,145 8,177 109,839 
Year, & RO bls © etree 114,534 21,690 2,577 1,961 26,228 
» (53 wks) IOUS cose seo 111,957 20,016 2,664 1,641 24,321 
ae a 1913) cnc waa 109,909 22,015 2,724 1,387 26,126 
Half Year, June, VOLS Pe wens 58,588 11,597 1,362 727 13,686 
Ms SS hata ee eee en See 
9 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total..| 833,354 172,503 22,695 14,716 209,914 
RADCLIFFER WRHAVING 
From 
| EXPENSES. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Net 
Supplies. Wa , 
ges and| Deprecia- 
Sundry. one Interest. Total. 
ss £ £ & £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1912 ...... ae 981 1,100 120 66 1,286 
Year, A TOLB ese aioe 17,470 6,779 947 611 8,387 
Half Year, June, TQIA. Scsscsis 21,907 4,923 652 443 6,618 
1 Year and 46 Weeks’ Total. . 40,358 12,802 1,719 1,120 15,641 
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SHED TRADE. 


commencement. 
ae 
Net Prortt. Net Loss. 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Rate at end. 
Amount. per £ on Amount. per £ on 
Supplies. Supplies. 
& s. d. £ a as x 
37 Weeks, December, 1905 ........ 650 0 58 6,129 
5 Years, o 1 ea 1,937 0 1b 31,918 
Year, 5 Lt) Roe 188 0 02 34,784 
» (68 wks) ,, > ae 1,155 0 22 21,458 
” = BL}; OSA a aeeeets 1,473 0 34 22,587 
Half Year, June, 1914S hese ate 984 0 4 24,126 
9 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total.. 5,737 | 650 
EsOS8 TOS Bowcicsina yes was AG 650 
Leaves Net Profit...... 5,087 0 12 
SHED TRADE. 
commencement. 
Nev Profit. Net Loss. 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. : Rate Rate at end. 
Amount. per £ on Amount. | per £on 
Supplies. Supplies. || ~ 
£ s. d. £ Ss, d. £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1912 ........ F 587 : 4,208 
Year, - 1919P8 sone 8,056 3 6E 12,066 
Half Year, June, IGiA er aistiee 40 0 08 2 Bc 13,971 
1 Year and 46 Weeks’ Total.. 40 aD 8,643 AG 
f Wess BYOB Gs cor scalars se 40 a 
a 
Leaves Net Loss........ I 8,603 1 98 
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LEEDS CLOTHING 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net ‘ 
PERIOD. ENDED, Suppli : 
Pphes. || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Font Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ EY 
21 Years, December, 1890..............++6- 10,652 6,414 149 128 6,691 
5 55 re ROOD tr dis sre molelvie ss 0\era'e 97,978 53,712 903 760 55,375 
5 °9 ns TE eo onnacodéacuunas 198,863 109,204 2,639 1,740 113,583 
5 ir Sy OOS S.. cfacere aystavalretetp oxerere 251,014 137,638 5,865 2,938 145,941 
5 1) fs L9LO iassissartateters eters 288,718 164,333 4,978 3,113 172,424 
Year, = 5 ah nanratdasoce soba 65,239 39,361 1,242 823 41,426 
9 (53 wks) ,, AQUA ssisteisisteterosietie eee 71,975 39,663 1,326 832 41,821 
3 PA LOIS Wace histoire slates oe 83,806 50,154 2,323 1,283 53,760 
Half Year, June, L914 este rattan agsinia 52,450 28,752 1,000 724 30,476 
25> Years’ ‘Total sto... temcccems oes 1,120,695 629,231 19,625 12,341 661,497 


BROUGHTON CLOTHING 
Since publishing a separate 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


Half Year, December, 
5 Years, is 
§ ” ”» 
5 ” ” 
Year, iF 


» (53 wks) ,, 
” ” 


Half Year, June, 


19 Years’ Total.. 


1895.... 


OLS eau asians malas 


i i) 


PO eee ee wee ween ene 


Net 
Supplies. 


£ 
7,561 
146,319 
204,787 
215,748 


51,365 
52,441 
58,150 


34,501 


770,867 


EXPENSES. 

Wages & |Deprecia- 

Sundry. Stones Interest.| Total. 
£ £ & £ 

4,920 171 106 5,197 
96,238 8,671 2,252 102,161 
127,974 5,630 3,245 136,849 
132,289 5,860 8,124 141,223 
83,019 805 630 34,454 
35,690 - |... -821 704 37,215 
85,149 936 780 36,815 
18,713 507 436. 19,656 
483,942 | 18,401 11,227 518,570 
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‘FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Prortt. Net Loss, 
‘ Ti J : Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED, Rate Rate Cee 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on | 
Supplies. | Supplies. || 
<< | | 
£ s. d £ s. d. £ 
24 Years, December, 1890...............02% . ae 56 || 1,125 2 13 1,316 
5 am e Leal ee a See aes Come 5,663 1 1j | 5,276 
5 x ‘ Ls alee Fo Se Se | 13,728 1 44 | 9,764 
5 9 . DEUS sor Sorc pcaacp ec -| 10,949 0 103 aC 8,860 
5 ° * 15103 eee ec ees 8,528 07 - : 9,743 
Year, % dR ee Aare sae 1,445 0 54 15,482 
»» (58 wks) ,, LOS ees eek ae | 868 0 2% 10,860 
Xe 4 PY Pe ne Bis epee neee ie 417 0 14 15,515 
Half Year, June, HOES ocrsetore ci cintmieare aces | 28 O 0% 7 13,405 
Bore LORNS, TOtgl 27 %..canpiss cies emcees | 41,626 1,125 
| 
| 
Tres: Logs) Arcdsene incest: | 1,125 
Leaves Net Profit ........ | 40,501 | 0 88 
FACTORY TRADE. 
Account in the Balance Sheet. 
; Net Profit. Net Loss. 
BE Stocks 
PERIOD. SLID Rate Rate at end. 
b Amount. | per £ on |) Amount. | per £ on 
¥ Supplies. Supplies, 
: eee aa 
H £ s. d. & EB Gh & 
4 Half Year, December, 1895...............+++ 254 0 8 an of 1,003 
i » 5 Years, sa oh WMO se wccps ee eaesetios AA P 1,677 0 22 5,453 
6 ess ig 1905) 2. aet beac 6,635 ue a 3,306 
4 se) n EN Oaerre Cee eoaetirc 12,835 1 1 : he 4,505 
‘Year, Fou WIN, Maa ket ten 692 | 0 8% Es 2 6,597 
» (58 wks). 4, IDI, ii ABD nted if 2 495 0 12 8,203 
5 oh) GENRE: ged sece eee 1,201 0 4% 10,326 
Half Year, June, 191450 53 Poiauiiicte ~es.| 208 0 13 7 8,709 
19 Years’ Total ....... BER alae aicereeraetny kj e0) ae 2,102 2 
; Tess Toss ....0... Boopanen!) Iii?) 
Leaves Net Profit ........; 19,218 0 5g ' 
ri 
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LEICESTER BOOT AND 


Since keeping 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. 
Wages & | Deprecia- 
sumary. one Interest. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

24 Years, January, 1876........ 86,565 97,576 28,264 166 914 29,344 
5 ” December, 1880........ 869,357 362,821 127,772 1,947 4,987 134,706 
§ ” a PBBG  isejececsisis 495,321 498,020 182,021 3,369 5,822 191,212 
5 9 s 1OO0 Semen 771,184 783,457 291,291 5,724 7,622 804,637 
5 ” =) go rari cay 1,264,427 | 1,269,859 495,923 19,269 23,491 538,683 
5 99 iY 1900....... -.| 1,560,965 | 1,546,488 593,400 27,815 24,566 645,781 
§ ” a T9OG ence: .e.< 1,812,821 | 1,781,627 687,119 25,134 23,234 735,487 
§ rr, 9 L910 eile 3 1,884,286 | 1,823,798 662,930 14,279 25,712 702,921 
Year, ig nee eres 374,882 368,231 182,790 i 662 4,514 137,966 
> (58 wks) ,, JOB en sccns 428,581 412,209 140,555 494 4,163 145,212 
” ” LOLS eres es 384,045 869,697 128,886 677 4,434 133,997 
Half Year, June, LOLA. fect 265,585 244,520 717,984 844 2,089 80,367 
402 Years’ Total .......... 9,647,869 | 9,548,298 || 8,548,885 99,880 131,548 | 3,780,813 
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a a es 6k. 


— a 


SHOE WORKS TRADE. 


a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. | 
Race on | Net Prorit. 
PRODUCTION. | 
PERIOD. ENDED. = | Stocks 
| at end. 
| Rate 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
—s- a7. 
| 
2 8. d. Ba, CLs} £ 8. d. £ 
@i Years, January, I876..............:. 80 1 53 | 6 0% 1,488 0 43 9,186 
5° 5 December, 1880................ 87 2 68| 7 5 4,008 0 24 15,772 
$ nh + TBS ss A AS e cc 3815 8 ‘ino 8,630 0 43 15,752 
5 ” » UBOO ors stasse re meer e iss 3817 8 7 OF 85,946 0 114 61,935 
Sent elie, LRG AN ees 42 8 42/ 8 5g || 24947 | 0 44 101,621 
5 ay se LOOO ct -epie Sceaeieia = 4115 1g| 8 44 27,905 0 44 114,018 
5 AS = LOOD cis entree seis 41 5 7k} 8 3 15,617 0 2 114,216 
Bs: * TOL ORO eee 8810 93 | 7 8% || 40,084 0 58 140,462 
Year, * BOUDRY Miserdice 87,19 TE.) 719k 6,179 0 3g 158,244 
9) (538 weeks) ,, GER EE cio Siava a attra. cies 35 4 63 | 7 OF 7,577 0 44 146,289 
33 ey A lee See Sean 86 4102 | 7 2% 8,805 0 2 185,804 
Half Year, June, 1914 ..... dee sas nz 3217 44) 6 6% 5,991 0 52 107,924 
402 Years’ Total .................. eel g Sel 92 07 12 181,077 0 44 x 
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HECKMONDWIKE BOOT, SHOH, 


From 


TotaL EXPENSES 


| | 
|| YIN EPARTMENT). 
Boohanda’l (IncLup1ING CurRYyING DEPA ,) 


e | Net Shoe | 
PERIOD. rSbaebah Supplies. | Produc- | | ] 
| tion. | ‘4 | 
| Wages & | Deprecia- 
|| Sundry. | tion. | Interest. Total. 
= - = st | a a or —— ———_$—__——_|——_ 
| Bul £ || Ee | £ oe £ 
Half Year, December, 1880........ | 8,060 8,438 } 1,057 | 16 | 30 | 1,103 
5 Years, F 1885 83,295 . 85,197 || 27,824 | 461 1,038 | 29,823 
Swiss + 1890.. 189,007 | 117,020 | 44,539 2,389 2,857 49,785 
Bias. 5 1895. . 229,350 192,594 | 78,872 4,552 | 5,408 88,832 
Saas 1900. 280,601 238,078 100,647 | 8,605 6,104 115,356 
Bin as r 1905. 842,878 | 307,637 || 115,788 10,183 6,161 132,132 
ey os 1910 857,796 | 333,833 || 115,619 | 38,416 4,652 123,687 
ear, “ 1911 84,141 | 80,470 || 27,853 | u4 878 28,745 
95 (53 weeks) ,, 1912 105,738 103,790 84,194 14 1,152 85,360: 
5 1918 115,202 | 118,305 | 88,398 | 1,515 2,175 42,088 
Half Year, June, 1014 5... 2 05 . 59,314 65,632 | 20,028 795 | 1,200 22,028 
Le | 
34 Years’ Total...... SOSH Oe | 1,800,382 1,645,494 |, 604,819 | 31,960 31,655 668,434 
RUSHDEN BOOT AND 
From. 
) 
EXPENSES, 
‘ Net Produc- 
PRRIOD. ENDED. Supplies. tion, 
Wages &| Depre- 
Sundry. | ciation. Interest.| Total. 
£ £ F £ £ . 
81 Weeks, December, 1900 ..... sae 11,091 11,806 4,215 68 83 4,366 
5 Years, ” LOOG ks cies 285,920 295,640 || 84,225 5,191 3,867 93,288: 
5 5 ” ALOU sera sts 544,361 559,668 || 153,740 9,439 8,656 171,835. 
Year, ” AOLMY ceisieres 88,997 76,017 23,688 2,515 2,035 28,188: 
95 (53 weeks) ,, HOLA ES Faccs 89,796 94,848: || 27,777 2,769 1,915 82,461 
h ‘4 1918 .. 98,015 99,622 27,489 2,808 1,907 32,154 
Half Year, June, LOL a rnewyies 57,138 53,686 16,147 1,412 976. 18,535 
14 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total. .| 1,175,818 | 1,191,287 || 387,181 24,202 19,439 380,822 
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ae 


AND CURRYING WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
a & xox, hick Net Prorit. | Ner Loss, , 
ON PRODUCTION. | 
PERIOD. ENDED. ee — =|) Stocks 
| | || at end 
Rate | | Rate 
Percent. Per £. | Amo’nt.| per £ on, | Amo’nt.| per £ on'|| 
| Supplies. || | Supplies. | 
Smale Bf ie da, BY ee 8 
Half Year, December, 1880... 32 1 72| 6 42 | | 181) 1 2% || 2,478 
|] | | 
5 Years, ~ 1885.. 84 8 4 6 103 | 71 0 Of | ; ; 5,814 
ae = 1890... 8516 1 7 °#1g || 4,953 0 : a 11,825 
Bees ‘a 1895..; 88 2 1 7 7% || 9,416 OOF. ees ; 20,711 
re a 1900..|} 4018 22/ 8 Mi .. | * iI 2,278 01 15,437 
5 55 ” 1905..) 3719 32) 7 7 6,074 Cie Sa eee : | 12,985 
“hers Es 1910... 38 6 02 | 6 7% es .. || 2,294! 0 1% 417,985 
Year, 19l1..| 88 8 8§/ 6 7% || 616| 0 12 es 22,784 
39 63 weeks) ,, 1912..| S117 3f| 6 481) 1,864 0 38 38,794 
= s 1913..) 8812 64] 6 88 || 467| 0 Og || 47,679 
Half Year, June, 1914.. 3119 33) 6 48 ! 406 Oo 18 | 61,450 
| 
34 Years’ Total........ 35 18 108 Ly 22 | 23,367 || 4,748 2 
\| | i 
ess Loss ~...-... i} a ’ 
i] 
Leaves Net Profit..|| 18,619 0 28 \ 
SHOH WORKS TRADE. 
commencement, 
EXPENSES, 
| NET PROFIT. 
RatTE ON PRODUCTION. : Sooke 
PERIOD, ENDED. at end. 
Rate 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount, | per £ on 
Supplies. 
2s. 0xd. 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 
31 Weeks, December, 1900 ............ 3619 73% 7 964 1 83 2,482 
5 Years, a OOD use iitsas siceawve 8111 0% 6 38 070 1 64 20,549 
Lager - ROTOD rere rratereicia,<iots 80 14 08 6 13 27,392 10 88,338: 
“Year, - 371 7% | 7 4% 369 | 0 Of || 25076 
9) (53 weeks) ,, 34 4 52 6 104 716 0 1g: 28,592 
ae 33 82 5 6 6 53. | 720 0 12 34,376 
Half Year, June, 1914 te tieeleterics 34 10 5z 6 102 331 0 12 33,993 
14 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total....) 3119 4% 6 48 52,562 0 108 a 


BROUGHTON CABINET 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD ENDED. : | 
i Supplies. Wap a : 
ges & | Deprecia. 
Sundry. On! Interest. Total, 
£ £ £ £& £ 
31 Years, December, 1895 ........ 22,423 15,442 1,216 1,326 17,984 
5 Ce s OOD: Avi dicssasare 65,846 89,217 2,414 2,524 44,155 
5 9 a5 M905 :...0eatd 69,879 36,847 2,921 2,863 42,181 
5 a3 i IS10l mane 141,485 69,372 38,608 3,257 16,237 
Year, FT . exenoteadt 82,186 15,806 690 741 17,237 
9) (03 wks) 4 1019 Scans was 80,442 15,529 80 480 | 16,089 
” ” 1918 ........ 86,616 17,907 86 476 18,469 
Half Year, June, 1994 5 ..68..0% 18,135 9,233 45 264 9,542 
212 Years’ Total ............ 416,912 219,353 11,060 11,431 241,844 
LEEDS BRUSH 
Since publishing a separate 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED . 
Supplies. ts 
ee Ly Interest. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
14 Years, December, 1905.......... 16,814 7,530 807 B41 8,178 
Gary ce i DLO ateveveclaiare 109,505 45,569 3,272 2,544 51,385 
Year, ” 5 4) Ors 82,047 12,880 915 105 14,500 
» (583 wks) ,, (CO) b Baoan an 88,498 13,489 955 678 15,072 
1 OLB as. coacawe 36,669 14,918 960 579 16,457 
Half Year, June, LUE Se Re en 20,624 8,618 484. 301 9,403 
——_>——— 
10 Years’ Total,............. 249,157 102,954 6,893. 5,148 114,995 


ee 


Nore. —Huddersfield business transferred to Leeds, June, 1906. 
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WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
| Net Profit. Net Loss, ‘oe 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Rate eae 
| Amount. per£on |} Amount. per £ on ale 
| Supplies. | Supplies. 
| £ Oe: F F Bo Gk £& 
84 Years, December, 1895 ........ | 1,305 1 i 7,257 
5 aa « T9O0  Tsctek ocx 5,950 1 98 4,452 
5 > & AQ0G: © Feet 482 0 13 7,584 
5 ” - FOG, Se oases 1,547 QO 2 9,853 
Year, 1941. |. ae 2: 201 0 14 10,917 
35 (53 wks) ,, TG EE © ee care 139 01 12,133 
a é NOUS. ASes. 2. 188 0 12 12,797 
Half Year, June, g AS) Ee one 103 0 14 14,767 
21 Years’ Total ............ 2,178 7,687 
hess Provticsisaccin's 2,178 
Leaves Net Loss.... 5,509 0 35 
FACTORY TRADE. 
Account in Balance Sheet. 
Nev Prorit. 
Stocks 
RIOD. ENDED. Rate at end. . 
Amount. | per £on 
Supplies. 
£ 8. d. & 
14 Years, December, 1905 ........... 2... cee cence eee e enone 565 0 8 4,453 
5 om = TSLO Werte, aca tisnie oa larale total aera Crd aane 8,907 0 & 11,358 
Year, 9 {01d PAA 4 shechaadateave eds renee ' 1,008 0 7% 10,971 
» (8wks) ,, 1919) ort ccias or PN en eyas stacci leek == } 873 — 0 64 10,277 
aise % IDS eteasens wetter ssowewes ; 293 0 1g 9,267 
Half Year, June, E14 eee si eer sid Wscirenra te/s 206 0 22 10,560 
10 Years’ Total...........-.5. Ne hcia seawhls ara a aa have, 56 6,847 0 6% 
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KEIGHLEY 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net I 
PERIOD. ENDED. A | 
Supplies. ‘ : 
BES || Wages and) Deprecianit tatarest | Mota 
I a 
£ || £ £ £ £ 
23 Years, December, 1910 ........ 40,970 . 17,167 1,418 1,186 19,721 
Year, xy | ee a 19,712 / 8,283 551 435 9,269 
|| 
3 (63 wks) POTS). Seicaieiate 23,397 i 9,840 562 419 10,321 
= A HOUSES sastherar 29,586 11,082 574 420 12,076 
|| 
Half Year, June, IGTE Ook. 15,776 ! 5,712 287 202 6,201 
| Beg 
6 Years’ Total .............. 199,391 51,584 3,392 2,612 57,588 
| : 
DUDLEY BUCKET AND 
From 
im EXPENSES. 
PrRrIoD. ENDED | | Net 
t | Supplies. f 
2 te trie iain Interest. —- Total. 
£ £ £ ea 
2% Years, December, 1910 ........ 61,120 24,717 1,189 954 26,860 
Year, r LOR Gi sra:<.0i0 25,546 9,839 440 391 10,670 
» (58 wks) , JOD) comaieeas 27,749 10,402 440 378 11,220 
- i TOS gbacccPss 81,570 11,847 440 348 «12,180, 
Half Year, June, es a ei ey 17,188 6,500 220 | 169 6,889 
GLVOATEEULOtaL cce eit sicisss\s 163,123 62,805 2,729 2,235 67,769 
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TRONWORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
Nerv Prorit., 
PERIOD. ENDED. | na ; 
Rate per £ || - 
Amount. on Supplies.|| 
| | 
| £ s. d. £ 
2 Years, Decamber, 1910 seer wc Jaden cetera ceoabek 898 0 5 4,699 
Year, si TOTES Sas wae da .ciuas BOC ae ewiacenne nels 5 805 0 92 4,651 
x9 (53 wks) ,, LOL ae See ccc CBRN a Sen eeterenee mae 901 0 9% 5,887 
” i POT is Win 'arsciv sinc cs cere elemre bia arapielate s/cleaieretore 1,598 1 0g 5,939 
Half Year, June, AQUA ors SA Ss ie STORRS Being ood aseaee 1,604 2 02 6,204 
Or Years” Total Ves wares ce esas cates tas a aeae aa teiae tee | 5,806 0 102 
FENDER WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
Net Prorit. 
PERIOD, ENDED. Rod £ a Slee 
: - ate per 
Amount. on Supplies. 
£ Saud. £ 
at Years, Decemibery) 1910) asne~ ccc cate eeinisleairelns oicitie vicia's'aisieicie 2,149 0 8% 8,849 
Year, = 015 APS Sehr Saar aeons son eon ae 683 ® 62 4,069 
». (53 wks) IOI! ate FORO O EE. k See a Daley estereresai3 . 1,256 0102 || 4,736 
ss er EDL B sce atoteioreenv ate PE x ht Se RPM oe STATIN 2,561 1 3 4,542 
Halt Youd Jute, GP 801M, f8 nn 08h encom etrnt nies Sal 1,187 1 8% 4,454 
6 Years’ Total ..... Sages Mier gaania in aero cle els cftieiafaessievsiete wis er esihOO: | 0 112 


BIRTLEY TINPLATE 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net | 
PERIOD, ENDED, + | 
Supplies. ‘ Sisal 
gil vee oleae Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
24 Years, December, 1910 ................ 16,745 | 8,476 742 542 9,760 
Year, B, ei@Od cues openers 7,118 3,016 214 172 | 8,402 
° i 
5 (53 wks)’ ,, MOLD Sarvtes vga us pao 7,439 8,073 _ 212 151 | (83,486 
) | 
” © OLE Mics rat neciey aims, of _ 7,336 8,291 212 184 | 8,637 
| 
Half Year, June, MOIS cvs ieee etre. kts 8,512 | 1,664 106 68 | 1,838 
. 
8 We@arg Lobel ce ctseisreemieiels/eielereic ne 42,150 | 19,520 1,486 1,067 | 22,073 
ROCHDALE PAINT, &c., 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net } 
PERIOD EXNDED. . 
i E Supplies. ‘ | 
j Mh Deedes Interest.| Total. 
& £& £ £ £ 
42 Weeks, December, 1912 ................ 5,156 1,991 264 206 | 2,461 
Year, - a OLB. Va civaiitlc wr setecte 9,743 2,759 886 360 3,505 
Half Year, June, 1914... .. sce e eons » + 6,965... |] -. 1,865 yt 96 1,461 
2 Years and 15 Weeks’ Total........ 21,664 6,115 650 662 7,427 


ee ee ear re eee ey eee 
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ED ark, ot li oe we. bg 


WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Prorit. i| 
Periop, ENDED. \ ge | 
Rate per £|) 9¥ ©" 
Amount. on Supplies. | 
£ Bie Ger alt £ 
Bk VY CARER SOCEMDOL W1910! ox scenic cio ccied owes Ho aGN asin S awe pdorare 575 0 8 | 2,647 
Year, - AQT eR ee ee ER cca sealee coidciea en 528 1 5g || 2,246 
9 (58 wks) 5, TS 3 a Ie, OCC ar ee ee » 582 1 54 | 1,920 
As & oy ee tr Ore ACE iO re Ten aera 429 ee 1,642 
PETES OS ae Se oe ee es Re oa 241 1 43 || 1,829 
it 
Sena’ Sota eer oer neds 2,300 14 i 
| 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
Net PRorir. Net Loss, 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. 
t end. 
Rate per £ Rate per £ Ge 
Amount. joy Supplies. Amount. on Supplies, 
£ s. d. £ fads oe 
42 Weeks, December, 1912 .............: 157 2 115 6,438 
Year, 7 O18 rare Aeiic ae os Go : _. 8,602 6,369 
Half Year, June, MOTE wsiilesereisleicintors)< ae 239 0 8 ale 4,755 
2 Years and 15 Weeks’ Total...... 239 ae _ 4,359 aA Z 
< Less Profit...... ae eNO 239 at 
4,120. . ene 


Leaves Net Loss........||- 


Z 
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PELAW TAILORING, KERSHY, 
Since publishing a separate 


| 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
Prriop. ENDED. Supplies | : 
* || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Rise Interest. | Total. 
& £ £ £ & 
2 Years, December, 1905 ..........+.++++ 65,992 20,918 2,371 1,398 24,687 
5 » 3 4910 \ sac cammaneccteee 209,084 62,147 5,292 3,540 70,979 
Year, is VCP oe ea tenecagdosr 46,455 14,198 1,083 810 16,091 
»» (53wks) 4 UST Daeinctarccere ice isterr iar 47,965 14,989 1,036 766 16,791 
5 NS LOIS es eracaitigsleseisterce 52,342 15,912 988 647 17,547 
Half Year, June, FOUL 5, swuneiemowles eed 28,842 9,228 501 350 10,074 
10% Years? otal csies cence rues 450,680 137,387 11,271 7,511 156,169 
\ 
PELAW CABINET 
Since publishing a separate 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. . : : 
Supplies. || Wages and| Deprecia- 
Sundry. icon Interest, Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
2 Years, December, 1905 .......... 52,223 81,659 8,912 2,484 88,005 
5 9 & “LOLO Mer mcees 152,676 78,509 5,339 4,377 88,225 
Year, spe SOE aside. 82,721 16,776 198 3387 °| 17,936 
Sp NCDOAWER) yg, MEQUA Te tee we 84,204 17,604 123 403 18,180 
yy in OLB wari echt 46,714 22,681 107 468 23,256 
Half Year,June, 1914°.......... 24,956 _ 12,600 70 2538 12,923 
104 Years’ Total ............ 848,494 179,829 9,674 8,272 197,775 
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AND SHIRT FACTORIES TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


| 
Net Prorir. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Stocks 
Rate per £|| at end. 
Amount. on Supplies. 
£ Bod. < 
aLVOare, acemher, L0G cer cccr tc cece aes tes eee mene teen tee 725 0 28 5,606 
5 ” - FOTO ee acclat crass es sinvaalacmnededen svn hes ncomire =a 8,194 0 93 9,411 
Year, “5 1 ee aR i SEA PES I ara Ea 932 0 43 11,219 
x5 (53 wks). ,, FA ha ocr 8 Scarce A a A ah mearnsii 793 0 3% 8,112 
” 7 POTS hss wc witiclostns ancien eines sate eee 1,459 0 68 9,491 
Mat Vear, dane, 9, Ol cs 2 cteea ca. i riaheadi teas «twa n ae ages 582 0 42 8,995 
BOR VOPR BOGAN a aS natn s se sans yaw ee clones Re, “rsiecseispiaiee 12,635 0 68 
WORKS TRADE. 
Account in Balance Sheet. 
RESULT OF WORKING. 
Stocks 
: E ; r : Rate 
Paniow eee Profit. Loss. per £ on at end 
Supplies. 
£ £ s. d. £ 
2 Years, December, 19057 coi. sos sinsninwcineis pve 1,814 0 8 9,877 
Sa, a 1QIO-2.., Miser oct teac- tae 12,117 a7, 8,520 
Year, = VG Ay aera noS SCOCOL Ge 287 0 2 10,480 
9» (53 wks) ,, TRIE) e pogeenueseencc soonec6 121 0 02 12,211 
a rf WU; Bo EC ee Mpa ce: Sonecneack 608 0 3 13,331 
Half Year, June, 1914..... SASpUSES enpocoeabS 208 02 15,472 
10% Years’ Total .......... “hogegol car eecde 12,707 0 82 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


SALES= 


Expenses= 


Committees 


Price Lists: Printing 


A f= PORTA RO. oo elas sie iw en cnaeielseigdingstinisclve vss s00uun Wee 
Printiig and Btatlopery <..c.<0-0002g 4s les cos eee we ete Ker 
Periodicals 1.11... sees eee ee ee ete eset eee eee e ene t eens ners ee ees 
Travelling.......... nubs dhbdoe Sone a kacoe ccoaabopenacodcde nodcad 
STOLE TEROROR fee c:oreistaie nereraie ie) este oi=/an niet siaihie nin oni eis ip Wie eta a's conte 
ME SCeMANCOUB soe eecie sie siee aia ssiniavlsiniMelelsion vies ae Shoo danmaecuige 
Advertisements and Showcards 


“Wheatsheaf ” Record 


Rents, Rates, and MAM GRstaratiere sclceaieierebiamte mosis Ming e meee eles 


Power, Water, Lighting, and Heating 


Exhibition and Congress ........-..5...... 
Quarterly Meetings: ........0cccwreceesseccanes eee eran Uinaye Mreiere sie 
Employés’ Picnic ..... ncaa ofc Pejatetn outta) sfeChate 8 iv ela ete(Gi-e:<3019 aisisisie a.els 
AIG BD poral einig) = tnteteie ete: sles vier cai eee ante an eraisteteelarcteretene stay ba %tevate fa lotviaie ore% 
PO raya Uh gall Al OES sooo) a aa eta/etale siereyeleteisleceVeseross ijerapateretere S166 BAe SUGHUOr ee 
Dining-rooms Pe Re cmaia dinitrate Ne pratalaletsreielatsielsie Siete ratte. sis 
Repairs, Renewals, &,......... CACO ic, See elatulelateratafatota ‘fats ots 
National Health, &c., Insurance ..............ceeeeeeeee sheen ee 
TRB GRACED sins iain Peiere:s 8 scinjeren vials oniivis fre ersleyelannis eisteletbieiebiaterete sig 
Depreciation: Land ....,....cscsccvesderees Rice's) siaieienens BTN ssa 
f MaMa a, acu hee cucecs hadta ceases ee 


‘a BUX brnGG, BOs) cic. aeehete tings Gicctes enters aca 
Interest Py Rm ok a ye D 


MOtale acetic ormpe nlite. 


GRAND TOTAL. 


£29,691,320. 

Amount. Belem cE 

2a) 8. 1G. Se dy 
300823 6 0 20 2°76 
999 5 9 0 O81 

81 12 11 0 0:03 
10763 7 11 0 870 
7979 16 0 0 6:45 
757 0 4 0 O61 
15645 9 11 1 065 
882 12 11 0 031 
38893 9 9 2 744 
10327 6 7 0 8:35. 
F 680 19 2 0 051 
2267 1 2 0 1:83: 
2674 9 1 0 216. 
6738 13 11 0 544 
11868 6 11 0 959 
15024 3 7 1 014 
8476 11 7 0 685 
2104 9 6 0 170 
1250 7 8 0 101 
400 9 0 0 0:32 
119 2 4 0 010 
924 17 10 0 O75 
25595 11 6 1 869 
19764 3 5 1 3:98 
1772 17 11 0 143 
- 5680 19 10 0 459 
6546 18 6 0 5:29 
21971 7 1 1 5°76 
9338 19 10 0 755 
88971 11 7 5 11°92 

“6182091 | 41 772 | 


—_— 


SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 27rn, 1913. 


SUMMARY OF DISTRICT TOTALS. 


MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE. LONDON. 
£17,021,192. | £5,670,321. £6,999,807. 
Amount. eres Sse Amount: ein ox Amount, arr eae 
sins § S| Ti 893 73065 12 9 8 9:35 wisn ‘3 al gal 
53914 5 | 0 0-6 21615 5 0 0-92 2421511 | . 0 088 
116 )| 0 008 519 0 0 0:03 712 5 0 0:03 
5499 16 | 0 T67 2994 19 7 1 068 2329 6 10 0 799 
4838 4 11 0 681 1169 4 9 0 4:95 1977 6 4 0 678 
507 10 11 0 072 5716 5 0 O24 191 13 0 0 0-66 
8299 8 6 0 11-70 3305 7 0 1 199 4040 14 5 1 1:85 
203 411 0 0-29 8113 2 0 0-84 97 14 10 0 0:34 
19217 3 2 2 8-10 7429 14 4 2 745 12246 12 8 8 599 
5337 5 7 0 753 2643 18 5 0 11:19 2316 2 7 0 804 
303 19 10 0 0-43 261 7 5 0 111 65 11 11 0 0:23 
1063 3 10 0 1:50 41215 5 0 1°75 791 111 0 271 
1557 12 10 0 2:20 587 12 0 0 249 529 4 8 0 182 
4060 0 2 0 5-72 1148.11 7 0 486 1525 2 2 0 523 
6781 17 4 0 9:56 2298 5 8 0 9-43 9858 8 11 0 9:80 
7089 6 6 0 9:93 3696 18 0 1 3:65 4987 19 1 1-270 
4672 10 1 0 659 1857 14 0 0 7:86 1946.7 6 0 667 
1566 19 8 0 221 244 10 9 0 1:08 29219 1 0 1-00 
835 2 7 0 118 61 11 2 0 0:26 858.18 6 0 121 
238 8 0 0 033 62 2 0 0 026 100 4 0 0 034 
16 6 8 0 0-02 1015 5 0 0-04 92 0 38 0. 0:32 
528 4 3 0 O74 173 18 0 0 O74 292.15 7 0 0-76 
14462 16 2 1 8:39 6063 4 6 2 1:66 5069 10 10 1 5°38 
10446 11 3 1 273 4499 5 6 1 675 4888 6 8 1 416 
927 8 7 0 181 410 7 1 0 174 435 7.8 0 149 
212 7 8 0 354 1452 11 10 0 615 1716 0. 4 0 588 
4346.3 8 0 6183 1245 9 8 0 527 955 5 2 0 328 
9478 12 11. 1 136. 6399 14 9 2 3:09 6092 19 5 1 889 
5494 9 6 0 775 1791 14 5 0 758 | 2052 15 11 0. 704 
45637 13 1 5 4°35 19671 9 6 6 11°26 23662 9 0 6 918 - 
317379 «5 8 37 351 143180 19 6 50 602 | 157660 4.4 | 45 058 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


MANCHEST EEF. 
TOTALS. . GROCERY. COAL, 
SALES = £17,021,192. |  £13,901,860. £429,026. 

Expenses=| Amount. errr ie Amount, se 73 Amount. area he 

£ Ss. a.| BY. 3d. 6. Fa. site Se AG2 6: Sh doi a a. 

WV ROS bate wvelelse eels aise 151015 5 8| 17 893 | 7293311 4| 10 591/ 17997 7 1| 8 4:55 
AaaiONs..<'sha6-S2s8S ose 53914 5| 0 076| 3875 0 6| O 065 813 5] 0 0-49 
Sorutineers «2... ..cdeaes 18 1 6 0 0°03 1414 6 0 0:03 09 4| 0 0:03 
Committees............55 5439 1 6 0 767 | 2929 16 10 0 5:06 51 0 5 0 2°85 

Price Lists: Printing....| 4888 411) 0 681) 223014 2) 0O 385 BEC mie 

5» (» Postage....| 607.1011] 0 O72) 446 O11] O O77 es Be. 
Printing and Stationery..| 8299 8 6| 011°70| 468215 9| 0 808) 229 2 4| 1 082 
Periodicals .............- 203 411} 0 029) 158 1 8| 0 0-27 429] 0 023 
Travelliig. s..c0easdeceee 19217 8 2| 2 810| 756918 1| 1 107] 48919 4| 2 3:41 
Gtandpay.cnvevcieae caeaewe 5387 5 7| O 758} 426815 1| O 786} 182 9 6] O 7-41 
Telegrams . 4.03 deccees 3031910; 0 043| 208 7 2] 0 086 6 7 6] 0 036 
Telephones). ..,.3.406cac _-| 1068 810; O 1:50 839 13 6) O 1:45 26 0 6} O 1:46 
Miscellaneous .......... 1557 12 10 0 220] 108119 2 0 187 2813 0 0 1:60 
Adverts. and Showcards..| 4060 0 2| 0 572| 314518 8| 0 548 68 2 1] O 858 
“Wheatsheaf” Record ..| 678117 4| 0 956) 553015 2] 0 955) 175 0 0| 0 979 
Poo ees, ee 7039 6 6| 0 998] 305515 7] O 528 29 8 0| O 168 
. and Heating ........| 467210 1| 0 659) 182511 3] 0 229 4211 4] 0 2:38 
Exhibition and Congress} 156619 8| 0 221| 106519 6| O 1°84 80 4 1] 0 169 
Quarterly Meetings...... 885 2 7/ 0 118) 681 4 0] O 118 2110 8} 0 1:0 
Employés’ Picnic ........ 238 8 0| 0 033 9514 7) 0 O17 0 4 9}] 0 O01 

Tidgall oieacteetuaeeth.od ---| 16 6 8| 0 0-02 1410 7] 0 002 0°10 

“Annual,” 1913 ...... --+-| 528 4 8] 0 O74] 42919 8] 0 0-74 18.16: 3.) 00-77 
Dining-rooms........ --»-| 14462 16 2) 1 889] 9884 6 8| 1 50O7| 20418 4] 0 11-46 
Neteee Bose ee 1044611 8| 1 2738] 6722 810] 01160) 58814 6| 2 614 
Insurance .......... 927 3 7| 0 181| 48315 1] 0 O84 1212 9] 0 O71 
Insurance ..............| 2512 7 8| 0 854) 1208 010] 0 2:09 42 0] 0 028 
Depreciation: Land ....| 4346 8 8| 0 618] 1740 910| 0 8:00 1918 1} 0 1-10 
” Buildings..| 9478 12 11) 1 136 | 37061011) 0 640 4218 5| 0 2-40 

” Fixtures, &o.| 5494 9 6| 0 775} 276016 9| 0 476 4716 4| 0 267 
Interest...........+....--| 45687 18 1| 5 435 | 24818 1 5! 8 688] 45819 0| 2 1:39 
Totals ....:...|317879 5 8| 87 B51 \16439817 7| 23 782) 447412 9| 20 1031. 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 277u, 1913—continued. 


MANCHESTER. 


WOOLLENS AND 


DRAPERY. | WOOLLENS AND | poors AND SHOES.| FURNISHING. 
£1,259,157. £325,775. | 538,661. | £566,713. 
| (SSS —— 

Amount. | Rape | Amount. | Ratios) Amount. |Rate,Per) amount, perf 

OF gH: a. | mee ) Sedawa.i) se a. | SF) ss de! ed. Be wide) se fay 
ggl62 10 8| 62 245 | 10614 3 9| 6 195 | 11444 611 | 42 590| 15063 5 1i| 68 192 
7517 0) o-144) 19 9 8| 0 143) 3210 8) 0 145| 2988 7| 0 119 
176, 0 048 0 71/0008; o1 8) 0 ov ou 5| 0 008 
1099 4 8| 1 895| 27615 2| 1 899| 55212 9| 2 o2! sa911 8) 1 1048 
1107 1 9| 1 910} 146610 6| 9 ov4| 2818 6| 0 1298 
608 8} OF 079 foe a... | 219] 0 08 
187013 2) 21165) 3249 2) 11190) 51912 1| 11175| 67216 0) 2 449 
o110 4| 0 O41; 618 8| 0 O81 51410| 0 026 617 1] 0 029 
6769 6 2| 10 902| 21151830| 121188} 935 6 9) 8 122| 148619 0) 5 086 
4561610} 0 871| 11210 9| 0 829} 181°1 2| 0 807) 19012 3| 0 807 
33.17 1) 0 065 13 7 0| 0 098 74 0| 0 032; 3417 1| 0 148 
9410 5] 0 180| 271511) 0 205; 3917) 0 174] 36 111| 0 158 
o7411 5| 0 528 58 40| 0 429| 5442] 0 242] 60111] © 264 
32919 1) 0 629 9318 0| 0 690| 32 69| 1 925| 85 07!| 0 860 
51415 9| 0 gat} 1299 75] 0 953| ai71611| 0 ov| 214 21) 0 907 
r 172518 7| 2 889| 29817 7} 1 9298| 560 6 2| 2 097| 197910 7| 4 1042 
: 1707 0 5| 2 854| 249 6 8| 1 585] 407 5 0| 1 614! 94715 5| 8 414 
b 20 7.8) 0 401 4511 8| 0 386) 105 4 1/| 0 469/ 10918 6| 0 4-64 
¥ 687 1) 0 12 1518 8| 0 117) 2616 8) o 119; 2966 4| 0 111 
1 Bl 11 8| 0 1%6 161410| 0 124) 179 0| 0 078| 2682] 0 112 

\3 11111] 0 008 0010; .. 01 8. be at ioe 
: 40 1 5| 0 076 10 8 4| 0 077) 1763] 0 077; 1612 4] 0 070 
| arma 1s 6| 8 544) 50216 0| 3 104) se21611| 3 334) 14 0 2| 2 1047 
1 193413 5) 2 144 38 9 4| 2 241|- 607 0 8) 2 805| 885 9 6| 8 150 
(" 297 16 6| 0 434 5644) 0 414| 6518 8| 0 249| 9016 8| 0 385 
’ 509717 2| 01006) 28917 6| 1 936) 199 7 8| 0 848| 292 2 6| 1 O87 
103019 4| 1 765| 197 83 2} 1 252| 415 18) 1 649| 94217 0] 8 9898 
9321 710| 3 825| 44918 9| 2 918; 911 21| 8 459| 20461911] 7 269 
150319 11| 2 467| 816 8) 0 599] 158 5 0] 0 705| 942 410| 8 390 
“9625 6 4| 18 840| 316714 0| 19 537| 4480 7 8| 16 762| 4097 5 1| 14 592 
719 20 |116 758 | 2098213 0 |128 960 | 2906717 4| 8 779| 31026 2 7|100 594 


DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. .ON 


SALES = 


Expenses = 


BOLUAINECTS 1.6.05 j.0:016 «see 
Committees .............. 
' Price Lists: Printing .... 
” es Postage .... 
Printing and Stationery. . 


Periddicals 7.534506 


Adverts. and Showcards.. 
“Wheatsheaf” Record .. 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes.. 
Power, Water, Lighting, 

and Heating ........ 


Exhibition and Congress . 


Dining-rooms............ 
Repairs, Renewals, &c. .. 
National Health, &e., 
TIneuranes i...2.. 14% 
Insurance. ......6..s..00s 
Depreciation: Land .... 

' -. Buildings .. 
% Fixtures, &c. 
TMPOREST. d's 5470 deiseee seas 


Wotadet sis waivers 


NEwWCASTIE. 
TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL. 
£5,670,321. £4,040,879. £120,658. 
Amount, Se er! Amount. ae? er) Amount. Rae p oF 
£ ase a. a Gas, (Bb ae dd, £25. dies.” ea. 
73065 re) 9 | 25 9:25 | 26832 810) 13 3:37 865 5 6| 6 066 
21615 5/| 0 0:92 119 4 6) 0 O71 2 3 8] 0 0-48 
519 0] 0 003 43 7/ 0 003 02 8} 0 003 
299419 7] 1 068 1824 110) 0 7:86 8 1 4 . 0 1°60 
1149 4 9.)..0 4°95 235 6 1) 0 1:40 
5716 5) 0 024 5716 5] 0 0-34 
3305 7 0; 1 1:99 1821 9 8| O 7:85 8110 4] 0 6:27 
8113 2) 0 0:34 48 14 2; 0 0:29 11810} 0 034 
7429 14 4/) 2 7:45 182019 7| O 7:85 5118 5}; 01031 
2643 18 5) 0 11°19 108415 7} O 6-44 810 7}; 0 1-70 
261 995) 7.0) eh 1251910; O 0-75 013 5; 0 013 
41215 5] O 1:75 29917 8| 0 178 318-7) 0 0-78 
587 12 0} O 2:49 879 8 6} O 225 6 3 9)].-0 1:23 
114811 7) 0 4:86 7161411) O 426 1812 8] 0 371 
2228 5 8| 0 9:48 166719 9] 0 9:81 4814 5); 0 9:69 
3696 18 0} 1 365 892 18 3/| 0 5:30 419.0; 0 098 
1857 14 0/ O 7:86 142617 6| 0 847 25 9 9| 0 507 
24410 9] O 1:08 16417 7] 0 098 5 6 8] 0 1:06 
6111 2/ 0 0:26 43 5 6| 0 0:26 PT Ws OeSG27 
62 2:0] 0 026 1511 0} 0 009 7 
-1015 5 0 0:04 - 1011 4] 0 0:06 00 3 
173.18 0/.0 O74 122 1 8] 0 O78 817 5| 0 O77 
60638 4 6} 2 166 | 404817 0! 2 0-05 147 11.3} 2 5:35 
44299 5 6|.1 6-75 227119 0} 1 1:49 4914 2) 0 9°89 
410 27 1a Ud 128 14 56/] 0 076 2 4 0] O 0-44 
145211 10 | 0 615 696 13 10} O 4:14 18 0!| 0 028 
1245 9 8| 0 5:27 488 1111 | 0 2:90 ' 3 0 0} .0 0:60 
6899 14 9/ 2 809 | 38862 2 2) 1 797 11 4 0] O 2:28 
1791 14 5] O 758 | 1028 9 2| 0 608 5 9 4; 0 109 
-| 19671 9 6| 6 1126 | 8990 6 8| 4 65-40 18216 1|] 2 241 
143180 19 6 | 50 6-02 | 691951711 |29 817 | 94115 4/15 732. 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 271, 1913—continued. 


NEwWCASTLIE. 
DRAPERY. | WOORLENS AND | BooTSAND SHOES.| FURNISHING. 
£684,483. £207,330. £262,588. £354,383. 
z ee Peel Seite cs 
Amount. | nee oe | Amount. etapa Amount | pads Bee Amount, er 
2m! “ae te ae oe 
a1gis 16 5 | 6s 264 | 470 18 7| 41 a0 | 5659 9-3 | upinae’| 180s bbe 18 938 
41 8 9| 0 144 18 0 8| 0 161 17 610. 0 158 231610} 0 162 
01410} 0 003 0 4 7/ 0 003 05 9| 0 003 07 7/| 0 008 
68911 5| 2 Os 22016 7| 2 156 870 14 8) 2 9-88 38113 9| 2 1:85 
311 1 3} 01091 605 14.5 | 5 1912 613 6) 0 061 10-9 6| 0 OT1 
. | eee 
84415 6| 2 562 | 300 1 9! 21074 24 40) 1 849 588 5 9| 8 3:50 
12 0 6) 0 042 | 410 3| 0 052 5 5 6) 0 0-48 9 811| 0 064 
; 357115 2/10 524 986 1 8] 9 615 301 10 4| 2 356 |. 1197 9 2| 6 940 
818.17 1| 2 454 116 810/ 1 148 12718 4| 0 11-69 492 8 0| 2 9-85 
0412 7|.0 867| wi 7| o 184 310 3/ 0 032 1419 9} 0 101 
447 0| 0 156 138 8 8| 0 1%3 1616 5| 0 154 3412 1|.0 284 
8 10 9| 0 3-00 1714 0| 0 205 23 22) 0 211 75 1210| 0 512 
16714 8| 0 588 38 8 3| 0 384 138 7 4| 1 019 7318 9| 0 5:85 
279 6 5| 0 979 8817 0| 0 9-70 10612 9 0 97% 14115 4| 0 9:60 
4 1025 7 1) 21195 9118 4| 2 518 406 8 8/ 3 112 | 111517 1] 6.357 
16010 5| 0 5¢€3 99 4 8| 011-49 6119 4| 0 566 8812 4] 0 566 
28 0 0) 0 098 15 6 1| 0 176 1611 1 0 161 1410 9| 0 098 
: 714 5| 0 027 26 9| 0 027 219 3) 0 027 318 2| 0 o27 
: 20 2 0) 0 O70 3 6 0| 0 0:38 818 0| 0 0:36 19 5 0} 0 1:30 
0 2 0 DB. OLEH Meas 007 009 
2115 10| 0 0-77 613 6| 0 0-77 8 8 5) 0 O77 111 2] 0 07% 
855 2 9| 2 598 254 7 7/ 2 5:45 324 G11) 2 565 43219 0| 2 5:32 
1024.14 8| 211-93 169 5 9| 1 760 16813 7/ 1 342 74418 4| 4 244 
135 6 8| 0 4:74 29°11 5 | 0 261 9817 0 0 264 9214 0] 0 628 
295 5 0| 0 10:35 tu. 3| 1 297 14413 0) 1 1-22 187 0 9| 1 067 
81517 7| 0.1108 7811 9| 0 910 126 19) 01158 238 6 8| 1 3:80 
1227 611| 3 703 | (39718 2| 38 1006 487 7 0) 3 854 913 16 6| 5 1:89 
4430 5| 1 368 9 8 4| 0 109 1118 6| 0 1°09 298 8 8| 1 S21 
438411 9/12 974 | 195912 2|171126 | 209814 6/15 1182.| 2205.8 4|12 5:36 
38800 3 5 113 760 | 9975 2 8|96 270 | 10887 9 2 | 9211-09. | 23860 11 0 |181 10:05 


DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


SALES= 


Expenses= 


Committees.............. 
Price Lists: Printing.... 
_ i Postage .... 


Printing and Stationery.. 


Periadicals: ysis ccrecle cc ele 


Adverts. and Showcards.. 
“Wheatsheaf” Record .. 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes.. 
Power, Water, Lighting, 
- and Heating ........ 
Exhibition and Congresgs.. 
Quarterly Meetings...... 
. Employés’ Picnic ........ 
Megallinne cree tbaenta aan. 
Anal LOIS iy s00isin oats 
Dining-rooms............ 
Repairs, Renewals, &c. .. 
National Health, &c., 
Insurance .......... 
Insurance 


Depreciation: Land .... 


Pe Buildings .... 

iy Fixtures, &c.. 
Interest...... sfeePetesass\<ysiais 
Totals ...... 


Ow Dew, 

TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL. 
£6,999,807. £5,750,722. £247,452. 
Amount. | B&¥Per! amount. | Rate Per! Amount, | Rate per 
rena ‘8 0 | at 941 | s6ad0 18 T/a2 766 1989 $10 | 11 276 
242 1511| 0 9898 | 16618 8| 0 0-70 46 6| 0 042 

712 5| 0 008 6 5 3/ 0 003 0 5 5| 0 003 
2329 610| 0 799 | 13921911] 0 581 | 251811! 0 252 
1977 6 4| 0 67s | 54512 8| 0 228 
19113 0/| 0 066 | 19113 0| 0 0-80 ieee 
404014 5| 1 185 | 937319 5| 0 991 | 48 8i1| 0 470 

971410| 0 o34 | 77 110] 0 O82 120! 0 OU 
1224612 3| 8 599 | 41221510] 1 521 | 49512 7| 3 528 
2346 2 7/ 0 804 | 1800 5 3| 0 751 | 4618 2| 0 453. 
651111| 0 023 | 541611] 0 028 es : 
M1 111| 0 am | 479 1 5] 0 200} 261511| 0 260 
599 4 3| 0 182) 40214 1] 0 168 014 0) 0 007 
1595 2 2| 0 523 | 115812 1] 0 482] 9514 2| 0 346 
2858 811| 0 980 | 23948 8 1| 0 980] 101 2 5| 0 981 
48719 1| 1 270 | 1359 310| 0 567 | 211610| 0 212 
1946 7 6| 0 667 | 1090 9 8| 0 455 8 8 8| 0 080 
299219 1} 0 100} 19115 3] 0 0:80 ’ $8 
35318 6| 0 121 | 29914 3] 0 12 | 1018 2| 0 103 
100 4 0| 0 084 | 5616 6] 0 O24 018 0} 0 009 

92 0 8/ 0 O32 |. 7617 8| 0 082 0) OU NE secs 
22215 7| 0 076 | 188 1 6| 0 075 71611] 0 0-76 
5069 1010} 1 588 | 324 8 2| 1 158-| 7210 8| 0 703 
4888 6 8| 1 476 | 290114 1| 0 998 | 57417 4| 4 7-75 
485 7 8| 0 149 | 260 7 8] 0 109 5 6 2] 0 O81 
1716 0 4| 0 588 | 1003 0 7| 0 419 8 6 9| 0 O82 
955 5 2| 0 328 | 333 4 6| o 129 72 8) 0 069 
6092 19 5| 1 889 | 308 8 7| 1 067 | 1913 4] 0 191 
2052 15 11| 0 704 | 1198 1 9| 0 500 | 3011 0| 0 2:96. 
23662 9 0| 6 913 | 1860419 5| 4 878 | 268 911| 2 155 

157660 4 4/45 056 | 79796 5 5|27 902 | 9182 9 4| 95 B81 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 277n, 1913—continued. 


Ey Qa 1 ©OeNa 


DRAPERY. WOORLENS AND | BOOTS AND SHOES. FURNISHING. 
£455,942. £126,849. £229,297. £189,545. 
Amount. | cere ne Amount. mers a es Amount. ae ce Amount, apron dea 
a a. | ed. . SB. Goh ray vd, . SO) Bo ds Pom rg? Meal ta Seas 
Isl44 15 4) 79 TIL | 5480 8 7/86 490 | 6712 5 7/58 656 | Bl7417 1| 86 9-09 
3210 3) 0 171 1016 8| 0 20 | 15 8 5| 0 1°59 18 0 5| 0 165° 
0 911/ 0 003 029] 0 003 0 411] 0 008 0 4 2| 0 008 
35915 7| 1 694 | 19418 4] 2 158 23917 0| 2 110 175 17 1| 11027 
5437 3| 2 460 817 210 | 12 1060 2 3 3| 0 232 49 0 4| 0 621 
707 1111 | 8 1°25 287 8 0| 4 683 307 2 6| 2 S15 316 8 8| 8 407 
615 3| 0 0:86 314 8| 0 O71 5 5 8| 0 O56 31510) 0 0-48 
3819 14 0/16 906 | 148415 8/23 492 | 116015 5/10 150 | 129218 9/13 O49 
296 3 2| 01191 761410) 1 262 105 12 1/| 0 11°05 9014 1] 011-47 
417 8| 0 026 110 2) 0 029 23 4) 0 023 2310) 0 028 
13219 5| 0 7:00 4318 3) 0 881 29 1 4| 0 304 79 6 7| 0 1004 
5619 2| 0 3-00 148 7| 0 278 2614 2| 0 279 2714 3| 0 351 
1220 2 8| 0 632 29 8 7| 0 552 15210 0| 1 3:96 3319 8| 0 4:30 
186 710] 0 981 511410) 0 9-79 98 22) 0 95 7718 7| 0 9:84 
1359 1 3| 5 11°54 311 9 9| 41093 51812 8| 4 6:28 71715 2| 7 6:88 
3421310) 1 6-04 11316 0| 1 953 198 14 8| 1 880 192 9 8| 2 0:37 
52.8 2| 0 275 i918 3| 0 397 20 411] 0 212 817 6| 0 112 
171 1| 0 090 51610| 0 “11 111311} 0 122 814 8| 0 110 
2114 6| 0 114 5 1 9| 0 096 ‘618 4] 0 089 91911] 0 1:27 
61811| 0 037 117 2) 0 035 25 9| 0 034 80 8| 0 038 
14 8 8] 0 075 42 0| 0 077 75 8) 0 076 618] 0 O77 
8i5 9 0| 8 692 243 310] 8 10-01 408 7 0| 3 6-22 28017 2/ 21156 
805 7 7| 8 6:39 436 18 2/| 6 1062 264 8 1| 2 367 415 6 5| 4 459 
go12 5! 0 424 1910 41 0 369 27 6 8| 0 286 42 4 0/| 0 5:34 
292 5 3| 1 3:38 138.1 8| 2 213 149 2 4] 1 861 130 8 9| 1 449 
290 1 9| 1 327 1051411] 1 8-01 7718 7| 0 816 141 3 2| 1 587 
127213 5| 5 699 4563 4| 7 281 55818 10| 4 998 154 611| 7 1152 
338.511] 1 581 7 5 4| 11018 155 6 7/ 1 426 | 218 5 4] 2 3:00 
4552 10 7| 19 11-64 | 1588 1510/25 060 | 293918 5 | 191168 | 18621410) 14 4:55 
31603 16 9 151 949 | 19004 211 |te9 320 | 1955817 0 [118 317 | 14564 12 11 [153 816 
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THE SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE VVHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PLATES, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
STATISTICS, &c., 
Pages 283 to 397. 
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THE SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


a = — 


Enrolled 20th April, 1868, under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 20th August, 1867, 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 117, sec. 4. 


lm ___ = 


Business Commenced September stb, 1868. 


—— 


CENTRAL OFFICES AND FURNITURE WAREHOUSE: 


MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


GROCERY AND PROVISION WAREHOUSES: 


PAISLEY ROAD, CROOKSTON AND CLARENCE STREETS, 
GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY WAREHOUSE : 


DUNDAS, WALLACE, AND PATERSON STREETS, GLASGOW. 


BOOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSE: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


SHIRT, BESPOKE CLOTHING, JUVENILE CLOTHING, AND 
AHRATED WATER FACTORIES: 


PATERSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


MANTLE AND UMBRELLA FACTORIES: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


HAM-CURING, SAUSAGE FACTORY, WATERPROOF FACTORY, 
CARTWRIGHT, AND SCALE REPAIR DEPARTMENTS: 


PARK STREET, K.P., GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, CLOTHING, FURNITURE AND 
BRUSHES, PRINTING, PRESERVES, CONFECTIONS, CHEMICALS, 
COFFEERK ESSENCE, TOBACCO, PICKLES, AND TINWARE: 


SHIELDHALL, near GOVAN, GLASGOW. 
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Branches. 


LINKS PLACH, LEITH. 
GRANGE PLACE, KILMARNOCK. 
SEAGATE, DUNDEE. 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, DRAPERY & BOOT SAMPLE 
ROOM—CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CHANCELOT FLOUR MILLS—EDINBURGH. 
JUNCTION FLOUR AND OATMEAL MILLS—LEITH. 
REGENT FLOUR MILLS—GLASGOW. 

SOAP WORKS—GRANGEMOUTH. 
ETTRICK TWEED MILLS—SELKIRK. 
HOSIERY FACTORY—LEITH. 

DRESS SHIRT FACTORY AND LAUNDRY—PAISLEY. 
FISH-CURING WORKS—ABERDEEN. 
BLANKET MILLS—GALSTON. 


CREAMERIES : 
IRELAND—ENNISKILLEN, BELNALECK, GOLA, 
FLORENCE COURT, 8S. BRIDGE, GARDNER’S CROSS, 
BLACKLION, GLENFARNE, MONEAH; 
BLADNOCH anp WHITHORN, WIGTOWNSHIRH, N.B. 


CALDERWOOD ESTATE anp RYELANDS MILK CENTRE, 
LANARKSHIRE. 
‘ 


Bankers: 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Head Offices: 
eee _ 


GLASGOW : LONDON : EDINBURGH : 
InGRAM STREET. 62, CoRNHILL, E.C. GEORGE STREET. 
General Manager : Manager : Manager : 


ARTHUR CG. D. GAIRDNER. GEORGE J.SCOTT. WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
: 285 


General Committee. 
President: 
Mr. ROBERT STEWART, “ Endrick,’’ Percy Drive, Giffnock. 


Secretary: 
Mr. JOHN PEARSON, “Beechdale,’’ Fenton Street, Alloa. 


Directors: 
Mr, PETER GLASSE.......... 185, Byres Road, Glasgow. 
Mr TEOMA S TEND E ses-6i. 6 0 264, Scott Street, Galashiels. 
Mr. WILLIAM R. ALLAN...... “ Inchbank,’”’ Balhousie Street, Perth. 
Mir. SAMUS: YOUNG: tire ferciere nie ale 34, New Street, Musselburgh. 
Mr. GEORGE THOMSON...... ‘‘ Newfield,” Stevenson Street, Kilmarnock. 
Vin AUX. Bae Wi BIDIN Se teterateterels ora “Drhoma,” Paisley Road, Barrhead. 
Mr. C. W. MACPHERSON...... 80, Montpelier Park, Edinburgh. 
Mie EB OAR IOLENGS sc crete -... Yew Cottage, Middleton Street, Alexandria. 
Mr. WM. GALLACHER........ “ Loretto,’ Montgomery Street, Larkhall. 
Mr. JOHN BARDNHER ........ 92, Netherton, Dunfermline. 
Sub-Committees: 


(1) Financk anp PRoPERTY— 


Messrs. GLASSH, ALLAN, GALLACHER, and THOMSON. 
‘Conveners: Mr. GannLacHmrR (Finance). Mr. Guassm (Property). 


(2) Grocery: DistTRIBUTIVE AND PRopucTIVE— 


Messrs. STEWART, LITTLE, BARDNER, and YOUNG. 
Conveners: Mr. BarpNnuER (Distributive). Mr. Srmwanrr (Productive). 


(3) DraprRY AND FuRNiIsHina: DisTRIBUTIVE AND PRropucTIVE— 


Messrs. STIRLING, PEARSON, MACPHERSON, and WEIR. 
Conveners: Mr, Macpumrson (Distributive). Mr. Srrruive (Productive). 


The President is ew officio a member of all Sub-Committees. 


Auditors: 
Mr. JNO. MILLEN, Rutherglen. | Mr. ROBT.J SMITH, C.A., Glasgow. 
Mr. WM. H. JACK, F.S.A.A., Glasgow. 


(Public Auditors under the Industrial and Provident Societies and 
Friendly Societies Acts.) 
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Officers of the Society. 


Accountant: 


Mr. ROBERT MACINTOSH, Glasgow. 


Cashier : 
Mr. ALLAN GRAY, Glasgow. 
tf 
Buyers, &c.: 
Grocery and Provisions........ GLASGOW...... Mr. EH. ROSS. 
= x ame ese ee ee ae tetas Mr. JOHN Mc.DONALD, 
a spear Sie Be Oe Mr. M, Mc.CALLUM. 
re ee Race Si icereor Mr. A. S. HUGGAN. 
" sour) bye sgabaaohshs Rohs eee Mr. PETER ROBERTSON. 
+ A) eee Tek ree Mr. WILLIAM Mc.LAREN. 
= Bd Ma delet pee ont ee Mr. A. W. JOHNSTONE. 
3 apie oa a1 s)eheiats Kitmarnock ..Mr. DAVID CALDWELL. 
“ SLE. ahr eter DUNDEE 22... Mr. JAMES WILKIE. 
Potato Department .......... GLASGOW...... Mr. HUGH CAMPBELL. 
0 atin OY seek lette.::..... Mr. WM. DRUMMOND. 
Cattle son CILe Ue Roe BS GLASGOW...... Mr. WILLIAM DUNCAN. 
Provisions ck eis ec ese 28 ENNISKILLEN ...Mr. WILLIAM WHYTE. 
PROSOEVES WOURSegeii fas cts bias 2575 GLASGOWw..-:... Mr. N. ANDERSON. 
Chemical Department ........ ae histo Mr. A. GEBBIE. 
Tobacco. “Pactory : secs ~s0> = - A ere se Mr. THOMAS HARKNESS. 
Flour Mills—Chancelot and { acd batdattichs Mr. WM. F. STEWART. 
Regent Oatmeal and Flour 4 Fat MB Mr. JAMES TIHRNEY. 
Mill—Junction .......... EprypureH ..Mr. JOHN PAISLEY. 
Soap Workshies. Deena tes GRANGEMOUTH .Mr, J. A. PENNY. | 
Printing & Stationery Dept..... GLASGOW...... Mr. DAVID CAMPBELL. 
‘Drapery Department .......... ee Thre Mr. DAVID GARDINER. 
4 mA Assistant. . ig Lets Mr. J. Mc.GILCHRIST. 
3 ~ Pe se Sen Mr. WM. ALLAN. 
F Cima | Sopra Mr. WILLIAM MILLER. ' 
Sag Age tas i gee lg eins tty Mr. THOMAS FENWICK. 
* A yw oeontten EpinpurcH ..Mr. GEO. CARSON. 
[DITA tuah eles sige Stele aie) site GLASGOW...... Mr. J. H. TURNBULL. 
Jn erie Stee Mr. P. Mc. FARLANE. 
Eee aid Biiod epecertany © ey We". Mr. J. J. HORN. 
Ettrick Tweed & Blanket Mills..SmLKrRkK ...... Mr. J. H. OLDFIELD. 
Building Department ........ GLASGOW..... ‘Mr. WILLIAM MERCER. 
Engineering & Electrical Depts .. Oa Ie mete steer Mr. JAMES STEWART. 
Carting Department .......... sive <eeicbs ate .Mr. JAMES CALDWELL. 
Coal Department ..... juno Pie vitae aoe Mr. T. BURTON, 
Fish Curing Department ...... ABERDEEN ....Mr. W. C. STHPHEN. 
Wheat Buying Depot ........WinnipeG « Mr. GHO. FISHER. 
(CanaDA) 
Greameries.....+.+++++e+++++ WIGTOWNSHIRE..Mr. ROBERT GREEN. 
+ (GG LOUING:. 
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Business Arrangements, 


Registered Office: 
MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Branches: 
LINKS PLACE, LEITH; GRANGE PLACE, KILMARNOCK ; 


SEAGATE, DUNDEE; 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND; 


LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. 


Societies, to which our trade is strictly confined, desirous of opening an 
account with this Society, should forward a copy of their registered Rules 
and latest balance sheet; or, if but recently started, a statement showing the 
number of members, value of shares, amount subscribed for and paid up,. 
weekly turnover expected, and the amount of credit allowed, if any, per 
member in proportion to the capital paid up. Should these particulars be 
considered satisfactory, goods will be supplied on the following terms :—The 
maximum credit allowed is fourteen days, and interest is charged quarterly 
on all in excess of this allowance at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, but in 
cases where the debt exceeds one month’s purchases 5 per cent. is charged. 


Interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum is allowed on prepaid 
accounts. 


= 


The Directors, by authority of the general meeting, are empowered to have 
the books of societies examined whose accounts are overdue, and to take the 
necessary steps to protect the other members of the federation. 


Orders for goods should bear the price or brand of the article wanted, the 
mode of transit, and name of station to which the goods are to be sent. Orders 
for the different departments should be on separate slips. Goods not approved 
of must be returned at once and intact. No claim for breakage, short weight, 
&c., can be entertained unless made within six days after goods are received. 
Delay in delivery should be at once advised. — 
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BUSINESS PREMISES 


&e., 
OWNED BY 


THE SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


With Diagrams showing Progress of Society 
since Commencement. 
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Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited. 


orTiesh 


Se 


First Central Premises owned by the Society. 


res Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 

limited was registered in April 1868, and 
commenced business during September of the 
same year in rented premises in Madeira Court, 
Argyle Street, Glasgow. During 1872 ground was 
purchased at the junction of Morrison Street and 
Paisley Road, and to the Warehouse erected there, 
and shown on this page, the Society’s business 
was transferred in 1874. ‘The whole of this 
gusset-shaped piece of ground was acquired by 
1882, and the Warehouses and Offices erected 
thereon formed the Central Premises of the 
Society, 119 Paisley Road, Glasgow, until the 
Morrison Street Premises were occupied in 1897. 
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Registered Office and Furniture Warehouse, 95 Morrison Street, Glasgow. 


Registered Office and Furniture Warehouse: 
95 Morrison Street, Glasgow. 


HE block of buildings shown on the opposite 
page forms, since 1897, the Central Premises 
of the Scottish Wholesale. With its splendid 
facade fronting Morrison Street, and occupying a 
commanding situation close by the river Clyde, 
this structure forms one of the most imposing 
features of street architecture in the southern 
part of Glasgow. 

Here the Central Office, with its staff of over 
two hundred and sixty clerks, is located. This 
occupies the whole of the first floor, the ground 
floor giving accommodation for the Board Room, 
Committee Rooms, Grocery Managers’ Rooms, 
and also the Grocery Department Saleroom. 
The basement and all the other floors in the 
front building are fully occupied by the 
Furniture and Furnishing Department Show- 
rooms. Fronting Clarence Street—on the left 
side of the drawing, and to the rear of the main 
building—is a block extending through to 
Crookston Street, on the right. The great bulk 
of this space is devoted to warehouse accom- 
modation for the Grocery Department, and here, 
also, the spacious Clarence Street Hall belonging 
to the Society is located. 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Stationery 
Department, etc.: 


Links Place, Leith. 


NRE years after the start of the Wholesale 

in Glasgow, the Leith Branch was opened 
(in April 1877), primarily to facilitate the handling 
of Continental produce, but it was soon found 
advisable to add a full stock of groceries. ‘This 
Branch has proved of great service and utility 
in dealing with retail societies in the East of 
Scotland. 

Business developments soon forced it out of 
the original rented premises in Constitution Place 
Leith, and, ground having been secured at Links 
Place in May 1879, the first portion of the 
buildings here shown was erected by the Society. 
At various dates extensive alterations and 
additions have been made to the structure. In 
addition to the Grocery Warehouse, a Stationery 
Department, Aerated Water Factory (started 1898), 
and a Ham-curing Department form valuable 
adjuncts of this Branch of the Wholesale. 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Grange Place, Kilmarnock. 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse: 
Grange Place, Kilmarnock. 


[ee than a twelvemonth after the inauguration 

of the Branch at Leith, it was decided to 
open a Depot in Kilmarnock to deal with agri- 
cultural produce of all kinds in Ayrshire and 
surrounding counties. In February 1878 this 
Branch was opened, and its career, like that of 
most other ventures of the Wholesale, has been 
uniformly prosperous. 

Intended originally as a store from whence 
cheese, butter, eggs, etc., could be distributed to 
retail societies to the orders of the various 
Branches, this Depot also does a very extensive 
trade in potatoes. These are planted under the 
supervision of the Department, or purchased in 
the fields at agreed-on rates per acre, for the 
direct supply of retail shops. A very large 
business in cheese is also done. 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse: 
Seagate, Dundee. 


FOUR years elapsed from the foundation of the 

Kilmarnock Depot before another Branch 
of the Wholesale was started. This time the 
impelling idea was to provide societies in the 
North of Scotland with a convenient centre from 
which to obtain supplies. Dundee was fixed on 
as the most suitable place, and there, in premises 
at the corner of Trades Lane, a Branch was 
opened in 1881. 

Until 1906 business was successfully conducted 
in the building originally occupied, but in that 
year a disastrous fire swept it entirely away, and 
caused the Directors to find a site elsewhere. 
Ground was soon afterwards purchased in Seagate, 
Dundee, and the Warehouse shown opposite 
erected and opened for business in July rgog. 
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Central Premises, Enniskillen Branch, 
Ireland. 


‘lee growing quantities of Irish produce 

handled by the Wholesale led the Directors 
at an early date to consider the advisability of 
establishing a Buying Branch or Depot in 
Ireland for collecting the produce of the north- 
western districts. After careful investigation, 
Enniskillen, directly communicating with London- 
derry and Belfast by rail and thence with Glasgow 
by an admirable service of steamers, was fixed on 
as the most suitable centre. In premises rented 
by the Society in that town a Branch was started 
during May 1885, and its progress since has 
justified the choice of location. 

In addition to a thoroughly up-to-date Central 
Creamery established in 1908, there are now 
eight Auxiliary Creameries belonging to the Society 
within a range of ten miles of Enniskillen. The 
names of these are Moneah, Gardner’s Cross, Gola, 
S Bridge, Belnaleck, Blacklion, Glenfarne, and 
Florencecourt. 
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Drapery Warehouse, Wallace Street, 
Glasgow. 


HE Drapery Department was started on 28th 
December 1873, in a corner of the rented 
premises first occupied by the Society in Madeira 
Court, Argyle Street, Glasgow. The Warehouse 
now occupied in Wallace Street, Dundas Street, 
and Paterson Street, and shown on the opposite 
page, gives a fair idea of its growth and develop- 
ment during the intervening years. 

The Warehouse at the present time is divided 
into forty departments dealing with every known 
variety of drapery goods. Heating, ventilating, 
and sanitary arrangements are of the most 
approved description, and from a hygienic stand- 
point the. Warehouse meets al! that science at 
present demands. ‘This, with the admirable 
planning of departments and the up-to-date 
equipment, justifies its claim to premier position 
among such establishments. 

There are also attached to the Warehouse, 
Mantle, Millinery, and Umbrella Workrooms, 
while the allied Productive Departments include 
the Wool Shirt Factory, Waterproof Factory, 
Juvenile Clothing Factory, Underclothing Factory, 
and Bespoke Clothing Factory, Glasgow; the 
Ready-made Clothing Factory, Artisan Clothing 
_Factory, and Hosiery Factory, Shieldhall ; Ettrick 
Tweed and Blanket Mills, Selkirk; Ayrshire 
Blanket Mill, Galston; the Dress Shirt Factory 
and Potterhill Laundry, Paisley; and Hosiery 
Factory, Leith. 
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Drapery Warehouse, Wallace Street, 
Glasgow. 


(ANOTHER VIEW.) 


HE demand for. increased space to meet the 
steady growth of trade in Drapery goods 
made it necessary to enlarge the Warehouse, 
and the extension in Paterson Street, which was 
opened in June 1909, is shown on the extreme 
tight of the picture. 

In the short period of three years it became 
apparent that more accommodation must be 
found, and a further addition, also in Paterson 
Street, affording 20,832 square feet of extra 
floorage, was opened in July of this year (1914). 
A motor-car is seen near the main entrance in 
Wallace Street. 
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Productive Factories, Paterson Street, 
Glasgow. 


HESE buildings are given over solely to 
production, and occupy the greater portion 
of the west side of Paterson Street, between 
Gloucester Street and Scotland Street. Here 
accommodation is found for the manufacture of 
aerated waters; shirts; underclothing; juvenile 
clothing ; and bespoke clothing. Originally two- 
storied only, in 1908 another flat was added, 
which has considerably increased the usefulness 
of the buildings. A large extension, for Drapery 
Production, is nearing completion. 
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New Stationery Warehouse, 
Morrison Street, Glasgow. 


N the year 1882 the Stationery Department was 
commenced in a small portion of the “ gusset ”’ 
buildings, Morrison Street. As business increased 
the Department was removed from time to 
time, until, in the year 1910, the Directors 
sought and obtained power to proceed with the 
building depicted opposite. Situated near the 
ptincipal building in Morrison Street, the erection 
was completed in September Ig11I, and at once 
proved of great service, being temporarily utilised 
for the housing of the Furniture Departments 
burnt out in the fire at Morrison Street, 3rd 
September Ig1I. Since January of 1913 the 
Stationery Department has occupied the building, 
which is equipped in every way to suit the trade. 
A magnificent showroom runs the full length of 
the first flat, the basement, main, and other floors 
being utilised for stock and despatch purposes. 
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Furniture and Furnishing Showrooms: 


Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 


qr meet the requirements of societies in the 

East of Scotland, a branch of the Furniture 
and Furnishing Department was opened in 
premises secured during 1898 in Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. In these is stocked a full range of 
goods similar to that in the Central Furnishing 
Warehouse, Glasgow. The business rapidly 
extended, and this led to the purchase of the 
adjoining property of Minto House—the most 
distant part of the structure. Transformed to 
suit the requirements of the trade, the whole 
building now forms a connected and spacious 
Warehouse. 


ee 


Showredine, Chambers Street, Edinburgh, 


Furniture and Furnishing 


ESTABLISHED 1898, 
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S.C.W.S. Productive Works, 
Shieldhall, Govan. 


HE Shieldhall Works of the S.C.W.S. afford 

a vivid and impressive illustration of the 

growth of Productive Co-operation and the 

inherent force of the Co-operative Movement in 
Scotland. 

Situated on the south side of the road, between 
Glasgow and Renfrew, and about three miles 
from the Society’s Central Offices, it is claimed 
for the remarkable hive of industry now estab- 
lished there that nowhere else in this country, 
or any other, are so many different industrial 
operations carried on within one common gate- 
way. The justice of this claim is apparent when 
it is recollected that the production of the various 
commodities is so highly specialised as to call 
for the services of nearly one hundred trades or 
occupations. There are now sixteen Factories 
in operation, employing over 4,000 persons, whose 
yearly wages bill exceeds {191,000, and who 
produce goods to the value of over £1,045,000 
per annum. 

In the planning of the Works, sanitation, 
ventilation, and good health conditions have 
always been insisted on; and these, combined 
with the best labour conditions in the trades 
represented, place the Shieldhall Works in a 
position second to none in Scotland. 
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New Frontage and Printing Department, 


Shieldhall. 


aise illustration on the opposite page shows 

the building which eventually will form 
the street front for Shieldhall. The gateway 
and side structures, with a large portion of the 
west wing, are already completed; the latter, 
with the whole of the shaded portion to the right 
of the picture, being occupied by the Printing 
Department. 

This important branch of the Wholesale’s 
industrial enterprises was established in 1887, 
and transferred to Shieldhall two years later. 
The Department has extended rapidly, and to 
the original letterpress printing, bookbinding 
and paper-ruling, paper-bagmaking, lithographing, 
designing, stereo and electrotyping, machine type- 
setting, and paper-boxmaking have been added 
in the order given. All of these can be seen in 
the complex establishment of to-day. The 
forty-eight hour week has been in force since 
Igor, and at the present time (October 1914) 
there are over 500 persons employed. 
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Boot Factory, Shieldhall. 


7 Bas Boot Factory is the largest of all the 

Shieldhall Departments and the first to be 
established there. Started originally in part of 
what is now the Drapery Warehouse, Glasgow, 
it has expanded with very great rapidity, and at 
the present date (1914) the average weekly 
output is well over 15,000 pairs of all classes of 
footwear. For the year 1913, 788,146 pairs were 
manufactured. 

Every kind of boots and shoes for men and 
women, boys and girls, is now made, the quality 
ranging from strong, heavy boots for pit or 
workshop to the most elegant of footwear. 
‘The supply of leather is drawn from all parts 
of the world, that for pit boots coming from 
India, box calf from the Continent generally, 
black and tan glacé kid chiefly from America. 
For the last-named class of work alone some 
82,000 goatskins are required annually. Altogether 
neatly 200,000 hides are used up in the course of 
a twelvemonth, apart from over 300 tons of sole 
leather. 

An auxiliary Factory, where special attention 
is given to the manufacture of boys’ and girls’ 
footwear and slippers, is situated in Adelphi 
Street, Glasgow. Equipped with every modern 
labour-saving appliance and machine, the Shield- 
hall Boot Factory is the finest and largest in 
Scotland. At October I914, 1,400 persons were 
employed in the two factories. 


Cabinet Factory, Shieldhall. 


pre Upholstery Department, inaugurated by the 

Wholesale in 1882, and conducted for a 
time under the egis of the Drapery Department, 
was the beginning of the furniture trade now 
done. In 1884 a Cabinet-making Workshop was. 
opened in Houston Street, Glasgow; and here, 
with a complement of six persons, the making 
of furniture was begun. 

In March 1888 the scene of operations was. 
removed to Shieldhall, to the first part of the 
existing Factory, which, by addition after addition 
to meet the growing demands of the trade, has. 
reached the dimensions of the building shown. 
in the illustration. It ranks among the largest 
of its kind in Scotland, and structural alterations. 
now heing effected will place it in the forefront 
of such establishments. It has a floor space of 
over two acres, a complete electric installation 
for power and light, the May-Oatway fire-alarm 
system throughout, and is replete with the latest: 
appliances for facilitating production. 

The furniture turned out from this Factory, 
which includes every article required for house, 
office, or boardroom, has earned a name for 
soundness of construction and beauty of design, 
and received the well-merited distinction of a 
Diploma of Honour for work exhibited at Glasgow 
International Exhibition during Igor. In the 
Scottish Historical Exhibition, held in Glasgow 
during 1911, the magnificent group of cases and 
furniture shown by the S.C.W.S. was entirely 
produced by the Cabinet Factory, Shieldhall. 
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Dining-Rooms and Ready-made Clothing 
Factory, Shieldhall. 


HE higher part of the buildings shown here 
is occupied by the Dining and Recreation 
Rooms. On the ground floor are two large 
Halls, supplied with newspapers, periodicals, and 
other means of recreation. On the other floors 
Directors’ and Managers’ Dining Rooms and 
Halls for the use of over 4,000 workers 
employed at Shieldhall are situated. Meals can 
be obtained there at rates just sufficient to cover 
cost of food and expenses of service, and these 
facilities are largely taken advantage of. 

The Ready-made Clothing Factory occupies the 
long range of building to the rear of the Dining 
Halls, and is the present-day representative of 
the first Clothing Factory of the Wholesale. 
This was started in 1881 in Dundas Street, 
Glasgow; was removed to Wallace Street, 
Glasgow, soon after; and from thence to Shield- 
hall. All kinds of ready-made clothing for men, 
youths, and boys are made up here, immense 
quantities being turned out in the course of a 
year. Every appliance for facilitating work has 
been installed, and this Factory to-day will hold 
its own for arrangement and equipment with the 
best in the country. 
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Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, 
Edinburgh. 


po from all other ventures of the 

Wholesale in the magnitude of the original 
undertaking, Chancelot Roller Flour Mills repre- 
sent the boldest step yet taken by the Society 
in Co-operative Production. The nature of the 
work to be undertaken precluded the possibility 
of starting in a small way; and it was only 
after mature deliberation that the Directors 
entered on the scheme, of which the building 
shown on the opposite page is the outcome. 
A feu of fully three acres having been secured in 
Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, it was decided to 
erect thereon a group of mills, the output of 
which would, at least, approximate to the 
demand likely to be made on them. 

The opening ceremony took place in August 
1894, and the opinion was freely expressed that 
these Mills were the finest of their kind in this 
or any other country. From the start the Mills 
have been entirely successful. They are now 
fully equipped with the most improved milling 
machinery, and have been kept running night 
and day to meet the great demands made on 
their productions. 


Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, Edinburgh. 


ESTABLISHED 1894, 


Junction Mea] and Flour Mills, Leith, 


Junction Meal and Flour Mills, 
Leith. 


HE product of Chancelot Mills met with 
such a favourable reception that it became. 
necessary to devise some plan for rapidly 
augmenting supplies. The Directors therefore 
gave their attention to the problem, a solution 
for which was found by the purchase of 
Junction Meal and Flour Mills, Leith, in August 
1897. These important Mills are in the immediate 
vicinity of Chancelot Mills, and as an investment 
they have proved both satisfactory and profitable. 
Since acquiring these Mills, and to cope with 
the demand for Scotland’s staple food, the 
‘Oatmeal Mill has been entirely remodelled. and 
extended. About 1,200 sacks of flour are pro- 
duced per week, and the milling of pod barley 
is also carried on. 
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Regent Roller Flour Mills, 
Glasgow. 


ie HE demand made on the products of the two 

Mills already mentioned justified the existence 
of another, and the question of building or acquir- 
ing one was immediately taken up. As a result, 
arrangements were made with Messrs John Ure 
& Son, the proprietors, and in November 1903, 
Regent Mills, Glasgow, were purchased from that 
firm by the Society, and business began in the 
following year. 

Situated on the banks of the classic Kelvin, 
the story of these Mills runs back to medieval 
times. For three and a half centuries the old 
Regent Mills were in possession of the Bakers’ 
Incorporation of Glasgow, but being burned down, 
in 1886 they passed into the hands of the Messrs 
Ure, by whom they were entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged to something like their present dimensions. 
Being in good order, production commenced 
immediately the transfer was completed. Various 
alterations and additions have since been made, 
and the Mills now rank among the best equipped 
in the country. 

The total productive capacity of the three Mills 
owned by the Society exceeds 12,300 sacks per 
-week, or over 640,000 sacks per working year. 
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Grain Elevators, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


S may be understood, the amount of grain 
necessary to keep three Mills with the 
working capacity of those iust described in full 
operation is very large. This fact soon led the 
Directors to consider the question of arranging 
to purchase the raw material as near the first 
* source as possible, and, as a result, a buyer was 
appointed in 1906 and an office taken in Winnipeg, 
Canada, the capital of the vast wheat-growing 
regions of that Colony. 

From its inception the step has proved satis- 
factory. ‘Thirteen large Elevators, each capable 
of storing 30,000 bushels of wheat, have been 
erected at a cost of over £1,000 each: and other 
two are now (1914) in course of construction. 
From these the grain is forwarded as required 
to the Terminal Elevators at Port Arthur and 
Fort William, and shipped from thence to this 
country via Montreal when the St Lawrence is 
open, or from ports on the Atlantic seaboard 


during the winter season 
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Ettrick Tweed and Blanket Mills, 
Selkirk, 


Arte being carried on for some years by the 

Scotch Tweed Manufacturing Society, the 
shareholders unanimously agreed to the transfer 
of the business to the Wholesale Society. Details 
of the bargain having been settled and matters 
amicably arranged, these extensive Mills became 
the property of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society in 1895. 

Since then the Society has cleared the Mills 
of all old types of looms or machinery, and 
substituted in their place the most up-to-date 
appliances. The result has been evident in the 
reputation rapidly attained among Co-operative 
societies by the products of the Mills, Ettrick 
tweeds and blankets being held in high esteem 
throughout Co-operative Scotland. Quite recently, 
for the making of all classes of hosiery yarns, 
spinning machinery of the latest type was 
introduced, and a large proportion of the yarns 
used in the $.C.W.S. Hosiery Factory is procured 
from these Mills. 
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Ettrick Tweed and Blanket Mills, Selkirk. 


AcQurirRED 1895, 
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Soap Works, Grangemouth. 


Soe in 1896 the Directors decided to include 
the industry of soapmaking within the scheme 
of the Society’s operations, and, suitable ground 
having been secured, the buildings shown on the 
opposite page were erected, and work commenced 
at Grangemouth Soap Works in October 1897. 
The keen competition in this trade, the 
prejudice in favour of other soaps, and the 
difficulty of producing an article which would 
prove generally popular, seriously hampered the 
progress of this Department in its earlier years. 
Gradually, however, the productions rose in general 
esteem, until at the present time a very high 
percentage of retail societies’ trade goes to 
Grangemouth. Apart from the ordinary soaps 
and cleansing preparations for household use, 
high-class toilet soaps now form an important 
branch of the manufactures. Extensive alterations 
and additions have been made at various times, 
and the Soap Works, equipped with the latest 
machinery and appliances, are in every respect 
thoroughly up to date. 
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Hosiery Factory, Leith. 


(OLD DRESS SHIRT FACTORY.) 


ae building (shown opposite) was erected 
for the manufacture of dress shirts—on a 
portion of the ground acquired with Junction 
Mill—work being commenced in December 1901. 
In order to avoid smoky atmosphere, and 
obtain an abundant supply of water, the Laundry 
connected with the Factory was removed to 
Barrhead in 1904, and again, in 1909, to more 
suitable premises at Paisley. In the year 1912 it 
was decided to transfer the Factory also to that 
town, and the productions are now being manu- 
factured and finished under one roof at Potterhill, 
Paisley. 
The building has since been fitted for the 
manufacture of hose and _ half-hose, which 


formerly were made at the Hosiery Factory 
Shieldhall. 
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Creamery and Margarine Factory, 
Bladnoch, Wigtownshire. 


ape cope with the demand for supplies of fresh 
butter, and also with a view to the manu- 
facturing of margarine,the Creamery and Margarine 
Factory here shown was erected at Bladnoch, 
Wigtownshire, during 1899. At a later date an 
Auxiliary Creamery, situated at Whithorn in the 
same shire, was opened. Placed in the midst of 
a purely agricultural district, where the desirable 
adjuncts of clear atmosphere and absence of dust 
or smoke help the purity of the products, these 
Creameries have proved very successful. 
Complete electrical installations have been fitted 
up, and the machinery is of the latest type. 
Consignments of the productions are forwarded 
direct to societies daily, as ordered. Extensive 
Piggeries have also been established. 
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Fish-Curing Works, Aberdeen. 


a ae growing trade in fresh and cured fish led 

the Directors of the S.C.W.S. to consider the 
advisability of undertaking this industry, and, in 
1899, Fish-Curing Works were started at Aberdeen, 
the largest fishing centre on the East Coast of 
Scotland. ‘The original rented premises were soon 
found inadequate for the requirements of the 
Department, and, later, ground was leased from 
the Aberdeen Harbour Trust and the buildings 
shown on the opposite page erected. 

From this Depot boats are engaged at 
Scalloway, Lerwick, and other ports, and the 
catch of these goes direct to the Curing Works. 
In addition to this, large purchases of fish are 
made daily at the public market. These are 
immediately transferred to the Wholesale’s 
premises, cleaned, sorted, packed, and sent off 
so expeditiously as to be on sale in retail societies’ 
shops all over Scotland the following morning. 
A very successful trade is now done, over 2,600 
tons of fish being dealt with annually. 

The rendering of cod liver oil is now assuming 
considerable importance, and at the Works a 
thoroughly up-to-date plant for this purpose has 
been fitted up. The oil thus extracted is taken 
up by the Society’s Chemical Department, and, 
after being treated there, is sent out to societies 
in the form of emulsion. 
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Fish-Guring Works, Aberdeen. 


ESTABLISHED 1899, 
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Dress Shirt Factory and Laundry, 
Potterhill, Paisley. 


HIS industry was commenced in October 
Igor, at Leith, in a building erected for 
the purpose, on a site acquired with Junction 
Mill. A pure atmosphere and abundant water 
supply being necessary for the finishing of white 
goods, the Laundry was removed to Barrhead 
in 1904. In 1909 more suitable premises, known 
as Stonefield Mills, Potterhill, Paisley, were 
purchased, and the Laundry was removed there. 
Three years later (1912) the Factory was also 
brought from Leith, and now the goods—dress 
shirts, collars, and fronts—are manufactured and 
finished in the building shown opposite. 

While managed and financed by the S.C.W.S. 
Itd., the Department is worked under an 
arrangement with the C.W.S. Ltd., Manchester, 
whereby profits or losses are allocated to each in 
proportion to purchases. It is understood that 
every possible support be given by the latter, 
and this has been loyally adhered to. 

The vacated building in Leith is now occupied 
as an additional Factory for the manufacture of 
hose and half-hose. 
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Calderwood Castle and Estate, 
Lanarkshire. 


Y virtue of powers entrusted to the Directors 
to acquire in Scotland (or in Ireland) such 
estates or lands as would be available for fruit- 
growing and general agriculture, the rich and 
beautiful estate of Calderwood, lying about eight 
miles east of Glasgow, passed in 1904 into 
possession of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

The Estate extends to 1,113 acres, and includes 
the village of Maxwellton. About half of it is 
let as farms, and of the remainder 350 acres have 
already been devoted by the Society to farming 
and the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
and plants. One and a half acres have been laid 
out for the rearing of tomatoes under glass; 
and a rhubarb-house covering half an acre has 
been erected for growing the early or forced 
variety of that plant. 

Self-contained cottages have been erected by 
the Society near the village of Maxwellton, and 
the capability of the Estate generally is receiving 
the careful attention of the Directors. 
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(SPECIMEN.] 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 


9TH WEEK. Lepcer Fonto, 929. 


163RD QUARTER. 95, Morrison STREET, 


GLASGOW, May 29th, 1909. 


The A. B. C. Co-operative Society Limited. 


Dr. Go The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited. Cr. 
GOODS. | CASH AND CREDITS. 
| | 
Date Saale geranergl Date. | Cash. | Credit. Totals. 
Cas sdsjek Was day Sosa pera. die SY aed. 
998. 7 2 | 
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If the above Sidveinell differs Fon your Books, we shall be glad if you 


will point out the difference at once. 
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Terms of Membership. 
EXCERPT FROM SOCIETY’S RULES. 


Apmission or MEMBERS AND APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


The Society shall consist of such Co-operative Societies registered under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, or any employé of this Society 
who is over twenty-one years of age, as have been admitted by the 
Committee, subject to the approval of a general meeting of the Society; but 
no society trafficking in intoxicating liquors shall be eligible for membership 
in the Society, and each admission must be entered in the minute book 
of the Society. Every application for membership, except in the case of 
employés, must be sanctioned by a resolution of a general meeting of any 
society making such application, and the same must be made in the form as 
on next page, said form to be duly attested by the signature of the president, 
secretary, and three of the members thereof, and stamped with such society’s 
seal. - Every society making application shall state the number of its members, 
and take up not less than one share for each member, and shall increase the 
number annually as its members increase, in accordance with its last return to 
the Registrar; but no member other than a society registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act shall hold an interest in the 
funds exceeding £50. It shall be in the option of any society to apply for 
shares in excess of their individual membership at any time; such applications 
shall be signed by the president, secretary, and three members of committee, 
but the granting of such excess shares shall be at the discretion of the 
Committee of this Society. 


Any employé applying for membership must apply for not less than five 
shares. 


Capitan: How Parp Up. 


The capital of the Society shall be raised in shares of twenty shillings 
each, which shall be transferable only; every member—society or employé—on 
admission, shall pay the sum of not less than one shilling on each share taken 
up, and the unpaid portion of the shares may be paid by dividends, or bonus, 
and interest ; but any member may pay up shares in full or in part at any 

time. ; 
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APPLICATION Form. 


Whereas, by a resolution of thé.....ccevccees Co-operative 
Society Limited, passed at a general meeting held on the... .day 
Of cre eraron one's , it was resolved to take wp........ shares (being 


one share of twenty shillings for each member), said shares being 
transferable, in the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, and to accept the same on the terms and conditions 
specified in the Rules. Executed under the seal of the society on 
ERGs AAG OF os. Saleen es Attested by 


Rat RE aetna sets ORES cca Three Members. 


ey 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) The liability of the member is limited, each member being only 
responsible for the value of the shares held. 


(6) Members receive double the rate of dividend on purchases paid to non- - 


members. 
(c) Share capital is paid 5 per cent. per annum. 


(d) Members have a share in the management of the Wholesale in pro- 
portion to the amount of goods bought, as each society has one vote in right 
of membership, one for the first £1,500 worth of goods bought, and one other 
additional vote for every complete £3,000 of purchases thereafter. 


These advantages, added to the special benefits secured by the leading 
position of the Wholesale, will, we trust, induce societies as yet non-members 
to carefully reconsider the question, and take the necessary steps to secure to 
their members the full benefits of co-operative distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All letters must be addressed to the Society, and: not to individuals. 
Addressed envelopes are supplied at cost price. Separate slips ought to be 
used for the different departments—the Accountant’s, Grocery and Provision, 
Drapery, Boot and Shoe, Furniture. The slips can all be enclosed in the one 
envelope. Attention to this simple rule will greatly facilitate the despatch of 
goods and ensure promptitude in answering inquiries ; it will also aid in the 
classification of the letters for reference in any case of irregularity or dispute. 
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Cash Remittance. 


Cheques must be made payable to the Society. 


LIST OF BRANCHES OF THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Heap Orrices:—Guiascow, INGRAM STREET; 


EDINBURGH, GEORGE STREET. 


Lonpon OrricE:—62, Cornuiuu, E.C. 


Aberdeen, Castle Street. 
Ri Fishmarket. 
a George Street. 
” Holburn. 
ny Torry. 
“= West Priaa: 
Aberfeldy. 
ncriaar. Strathspey. 
Alloa. 
Alva. ‘ 
Ardrishaig. 
Ardrossan. 
Auchterarder. 
Auchtermuchty. 
Ayr. 
Ballater. 
Bannory: 


Barrhill. 

Bathgate. 

Beith. 

Blair-Atholl (sub to Pitlochry). 
Blairgowrie. 

Bo'ness, 

Braemar. 

Brechin. 

Bridge of Allan. 

Buckie, Banffshire. 


Campbeltown. 
Castle-Douglas. 
Clydebank. 
Coatbridge. 
Coupar-Angus. 
Crieff. 
Cullen. 
Dalbeattie. 
Dalry, Galloway. 
Darvel (sub to Galston). 
Doune. 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
Dunblane, 
Dundee. 
Dunfermline, 
Dunkeld. 
Dunning. 
Dunoon. 
Edinburgh, Blackhall, 
i Chambers Street, 
“5 Golden Acre. 
on Gorgie Markets 
(open on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays— 
sub to Haymarket). 
7 Haymarket. 
oy Hunter Square, 
ch Lothian Road. 


BRANCHES: 


Edinburgh, Morningside. 
af Murrayfield. 
Si Newington. 


is North Merchiston. 


a Norton Park. 
6 Piershill. 


. S’th Morningside. 
Edzell. 
Elgin. 
Ellon. 
Errol. 
Fochabers. 
Forfar. 
Fraserburgh. 
Galston. 
Gatehouse. 
Girvan. 
Glasgow, Anderston. 
er Battlefield. 
i Bridgeton Cross. 
= Buchanan Street. 
= Charing Cross. 
is Cowcaddens. 
7 Dennistoun. 
. Eglinton Street. 
ee Govan. 


i Hillhead. 
a Hope Street. 
As Hyndland, 
“5 Kinning Park. 
- Maryhill. 
05 Partick. 
7 Pollokshaws Hast, 
4A St. Vincent Street. 
" Shawlands. 
” Shettleston. 
F Springburn. 
a Stockwell. 
5 Tolleross. 
' Tradeston. 
% Trongate. 
Union Street. 
Glencraig, Fife (open on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days—sub to Lochgelly). 
Gourock. 
Greenock. 
Hamilton. 
Helensburgh. 
Huntly. 
Inveraray. 
Inverness. 
Inverurie, 
Irvine. 
Johnstone. 
Keith. 
Killin. 
Kilmarnock. 
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Kilmarnock, Riccarton. 

Kincardine. 

Kirkcaldy. 

Kirkwall. 

Kirriemuir. 

Ladybank. 

Largs. 

Tuatehall 

Leith. 

“| Leith Walk. 

Lerwick. 

Leslie. 

Lochgelly, Fifeshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

Macduff. 

Maybole. 

Mearns (sub to Barrhead). 

Millport. 

Moffat. 

Moniaive. 

Motherwell. 

New Aberdour (open on Mon- 
days and Fridays — sub to 
Rosehearty). 

New Pitsligo. 

Paisley. 

ss Wellmeadow. 

Perth. 

Peterhead. 

Pitlochry. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Portknockie, Banffshire. 

Portsoy. 

Renfrew. 

Rosehearty. 

St. Margaret’s Hope, Orkney. 

Scalloway, Shetland (sub to 
Lerwick). 

Stewarton. 

Stirling. 

Stonehouse. 

Strachur, Lochfyne (open on 
Thursdays-sub to Inveraray). 

Stranraer. 

Strathaven. 

Stromness. 

Stronsay (open during fishing 
season —sub to Kirkwall). 

Tarbert, Lochfyne. 

Tarland. 

Thornhill. 

Thornton, Fife (open on Mon- 
days and Market Days—sub 
to Kirkcaldy). 

Tillicoultry. 

Troon. 

Turriff. 

Wick. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, JUNE 27TH, 1914. 


DISTRIBUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Collective 
Totals. 
OPT A eas os, i ar eR oer air (i oe ia aye ae Glasgow 293 
ee ED. LDR REIL I ce Ne Sey PRY PR OR Cs 186 
PRAUMRIOEY nue Gace nine FR tecis ames © Gis ore Siciie asd how ogi eso . 23 
Potato (not including Field Staff) ...........--.ceeececcveee a 7 
SINC ES VIIG ) ca nmou sae spices ov neers ori ode Gana eM en e 7 
OG ing. valve ais PM ans SESS Sea viektnta Se ee OE NE COS fo: is: ake te hety iy 6 
Sage 3 (Mantle and Millinery Workrooms included) ........ ” 521 
ate Fone CU ET EY Fe SD Oe ee RE oe 131 
all os OF Mn aad En a ei ar Gols APN tgp els Bi TO oie xe Bees - 183 
GMa AL UME el oss ta ticc escort ve crn tves ere coree s+ é 2 258 
RE ee A a re eee es eee eS 7 ily 
ea Ie Pie f.d 4 ss on Fx asle Bnb ma cvieach ca come se 2 20 
A MORE UNS RS! ASEAe Sia orca disiein.c ab cre «Vie Uiais actly oF SRO eae + ae ¥ 9 
EEOC se sia 2 Sips aioe n'ai s'e Zs ein orn en 3. mb Bins Zewis gee aimee 24 
MOD osreb oe eect cee aikee dae Deen Tee caste Te Shieldhall 14 
—— 1,699 
SALE EN ALPRIVLOE eae aoaet cs ot ee ve tial ce cinc cee se cee aUen pede 114 
* RSET EIRG AO TAP RIOR 2 osx salad hain cid vietshs Srou'd «il one Pisce oa ees eee 72 
Ra SETESO GG Toi pta Mel ego Sen wie acta ar hoe r ois gts cena eo Pao on oboe Fegii's ee 35 
IUD ASM. 6h tas wd micpldiee temaidole toe viata ae ries s os dilémiesSe ced sdigc SBT 2 is 
PRUE SIN ANG OVAATUORICE. Joo cc oh adi te vepierd <oss o% os1s sds Foie © ax0-.0'tsials 102 
Hampers —-Ondwueres Stree inet dee ros Sooo see nevic's hoe bose eee 38 
EBAnGe is BUGAE HOY WALOTIG inv siewindons sea ou'es mb eves tee ses 2 <a ais 1 
TOMA CH NTLADELY MONON oa din Aigo snes nx hee alee Bemis os By ¢.0'5 6 clas gaa s3'e 3 
Canada (Winnipeg)—Wheat Buying .....---ceceescccssscssesee ene 3 
be SEL Ale epi ieee ate ole ee a Ft Pe ee 1: 
— 386 
Retail Branch ...... Sy IO Sedan tthe oth afo)'s co Shoe oa Elgin mie 
fs ee ee er ORR Uo Chon aoe ae eee Buckie 6 
ne EN os RAN ry edad ao OAD wd Deol ino: Dine SEMA Toe ince West Barns 14 
—. 24 
Propuctive DEPARTMENTS. 
Boot Facto oe nay nar oe ccure a9 aisinmele eae MES Shieldhall 1,104 
ips Ha ERSTE URE Glasgow 250 
Clothing ‘nactiee Ready-made........ OR PIE aE TS Shieldhall 442 
re ee OELORO EUG WANS 5 os 00 cbs co jar st pir te res Glasgow 290 
a Ee We IIVEDIC Fees) os steve 2 ae nieors aS wae. tiess os 124 
2 Jyh MRE PISADD nner foe ome Pet POA eye On OP Shieldhall 207 
+ pire MRO TOT OLOPHTI CPA EOL siectels oiaee ao ore eels . Glasgow 148 
Bs FANS OGUIODUIMTUIU ED ta ate ates ace crates ioe ae. oio ‘* 180 
re il PD TeSRI MILA nent eae ds Sao ae cee. nse se Potterhill 249 
fi Spe) Urine Oe er Seas aon ee Oe . 84 
. jp ERORIGEY, oo oa Hons One « Saag arte tole nome Shieldhall 161 
as a coi lolewtany ong eis aes wa etorae Aster le Leith 95 
- ty je 2c a pascal apts Gis .... Glasgow 64 
ig Se ee SEED ee Soe oe peti ass onae Ot a 56 
m > Mab (SUE eoressc see eccs rcs cen adenn n> i 9 
es e Umibreuis -o.c5--- Bede ire te od Se ocr 2 10 
— 3,473 
Darriod 1Ge wards sie Aeon visite 210 dd o's so se, OGL 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, JUNE 271, 1914. 
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PropuctiveE DrpartmMEnts—continued. Collective 
Totals. 

Brought forward .....ccscecccccccccccscevcsseecsssscssacs 5,582 
Saddler sitet icte ls sigvsl ds:c.cigveicie sapavemabelaee ey maneeeistets rotsie oe Glasgow 12 
FA OTTO. EER oI her CIO Decne AG Ie IER Leith 1 
orga Shoei ge: 6)... oes 2ceee wae Mews cleeinielsleleles tee = hs a5, Glasgow 5 
re Peete Vhatsis. satchel sfetdeayedolate tener dete epea Vaal claidee ere tiete Leith 7) 
ami yal otitis .p..sierace sla edge 6 aimee melatatetMteiasiaiete =| ele tic adsense Glasgow 34 
me ED aicheic on is. are ee A Sees LSe se SOTA SMS ame SoReTS CS Leith if 
Motor Hmegineering 25 oa sss. ss ce eae sm © piciclr seve vie'e.siele ales Glasgow 13 
IMMUNE STAG <2 ars a5 set eisialeje ieee erie ease SIC erel= @  eitie oi 8 Sree Shieldhall 76 
MI OCOEICAL a, aya atale wveley ties aiovesaree eee es ae Nails Fel gaea a. ae ee Glasgow 40 
EPMTA WE ALO els. cis ile sieve <iarsien Mae oe as AEC eee am Saeiis cede svat ha ea Shieldhall 108 
ICAO MENG TIEN erase Custos trtet sat cen dpi omer cletetelatehetet a talstete otcl fetal rote Sels Glasgow Li 
Gaim) As. te. Nesate ac aataele ee apere ae detec ia Sete: Mane arcs aiateeetes Shieldhall 274 
AGUS cers cis otal area ace wie ae clal Pete cee eras at at ONieate Goel dieters % 46 
PHIM GING ec iketl tence he Re A ACTS aoe eS ee eS “3 491 
TT OWAOCOnereetoate tio ste sn ee Cotee aS Mee aa are tera e eee eee a ere 3 193 
IP YOSOMNY Guts clvicvSantratare ele tere, steve o(ereteterera ere e sie Ss) <lehe Ciara <seaabinse, o 934 
COmteehiOie st cziacwie et ss aaae esd RR EEO LS Se Re eTESS eee _ 101 
CofleerHissencer 3% fs.ci5 Snes Bites aire eins ee Ses Le eee eee 3: 59 
PiGklonem etter, Serre 5) aarhys a dieieieiaie me sinters tare apse ac fo atele saaee Sae tues 3 36 
GhemiiGallien asa, tava scald are ade cates Siacnae o Meace Ses eee a 3 264 
INET A G@MAING OS. <1 eyes. ary & cis aie Suave smahevncievs cit 8 Kid alkene bata dused. ote ve 14 
ISATIBADO ena s ugha att se Tee eee Oaee crt chaed tos se ee Glasgow 23 
Tay CMe ar yeiois, aalerce sis eset ee Se keane 6 olaeae aeieye 2s shea tekene e at 
* SVEN ste are Baars aloe Sisters tra bias eee ats ee R OS Ae a Sn Leith 12 
AGratieds Wiabole trish teenie ctemisndies set sie es si erctetete leeiere tee Glasgow 98 
ni yma = Sih Sreiee race We Pere ge sihe sas See ee mee wee ees Leith 10 
. SL Prin oreisthch stot a resaialerecte ater sbattlicks ic esp reiwcacs usu icge Sun tena cs Stirling 12 
a ee i Uaretate ete ORY Mitatorokete ereiaterstdtoss octets ote pa totes "sere ..'.. Dunfermline 13 
Chancolot Mlowr MAIS: sron fst xn iere ess loreree Siare/eletae Ferien Gat eugene Tog ged nl 97 
Junction __,, A me ctotalacosetvaweeScietslia’s a crete s Leah eatetelae Leith -- 50 
Regent is AGA sib ersVeMRiSeTe Wiauclete als Mic -ets o'we) ews cae e intone Glasgow 97 
Httrick Tweed PR PIO OCs OAT Gerri. nem Or Selkirk 170 
UA VPS H ITO) SIAM KOC a Mercola. soe eistersicreieis vis train ererae.a's.e «nian Galston - 46 
SOR DAW OEICE Meamrinen yet Crem relcmre ce feasityolopsrtie s se siete wis See erste Grangemouth 123 
SOMOS en maa tateatereciclsrerrsiycchiciaie vecins cieee ogelnnis Stehalens¢ Aberdeen 75 
Creameries—Bladnoch and Whithorn......  .........20- Wigtownshire 84 
Han Oatn vy Meme cesta cn emeta tier eel sis em feisalahe Ses mayors ae Lanarkshire i 
Histate—Oalderwood.........ccsscccecccsce at satel « ie eae A 48 
MilkiC orbit ry Clans) steric ames dies m ie sie's wba 6 eae eluents e255 8 

i —— 3,015 

Burnpina DEPparTMEnt. 

ATaeSIMeEN) iis ses css cain aie SOR SR sre tae ain eRe oC oe AODOAC 349 
Management ........ Roc cmc atss Vibra’ wie CREE MEMOIRS Ss sti erie Le, 

: — 361 

Topall j., quae Seete antateteyeile: vie Gb Sie Seesdoacnaude 8,958 


BONUS TO LABOUR. 


The payment of bonus, since its institution in 1870, has taken three 
different forms. Till 1884 employés received, on wages earned, double the 
rate per £ allocated as dividend on members’ purchases, This arrangement 
was then replaced by one which set aside the double claim of the employé, 
and, recognising a difference between workers in the distributive and produc- 
tive departments, established a differential rate. The distributive employés 
received the same rate of bonus as was the rate of dividend on members’ 
purchases, and the rate of bonus to productive workers was determined by the 
net aggregate profit made in the manufacturing departments only. This 
arrangement continued till 1892, when the system of bonus payment was 
again revised. Hitherto the whole bonus allocated had been paid over; but 
the present system, which allows a uniform rate to both distributive and 
productive departments, requires that one-half of each worker’s bonus be 
retained and put to his credit, forming a special fund, called the Bonus Fund. 
This capital bears interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and is not 
withdrawable until the expiry of three months after leaving the service of the 


Society, unless with the consent of the Committee: 


F. 
EMPLOYE-SHAREHOLDERS. 


Simultaneously with the introduction of the present scheme of bonus, — 
arrangements were made to permit of employés becoming shareholders in 
the Society. The number of shares held by one individual may range from 
five to fifty of twenty shillings each, and the paid-up capital bears interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. By the rules of the Society, the share- 
holding employés are entitled to send one representative to the quarterly 
meeting, and one additional for every 150 employés who become shareholders. 
At the present time there are 593 shareholders, which permits of a repre- 


sentation of four at the business meetings of the Society. 


The statements following show the amount of bonus paid each year since 
1870, and the total amount thus paid to employés, also the Bonus Fund and 
the Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 27th, 1914. 
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First Bonus SCHEME. 
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———— 


Bonus to Labour. 


PRESENT Bonus ScHEME. Rate 
; per £ 
Bed. a. dd. 
Year ending December 30, 1893 .................. Shor Loge’) sia O 64 
” ” 9 DOL BOA. aie Sone cians gre s ayscat ss ROUSE Lone ds, sles, 4's ORS 
=: = . DS LG IO saikitee atetslee acre eee ais 4,634 14 0...... O 74 
a os “ BGA VBOG ec wates aeuir ene ses o0 DOOD ARS: ‘elena wisi 0 7? 
+ = * ZO LSOT. hain Hes Sb oats «als sco LP eB Ne sac « 0 8 
» » » DAP BORN, alsa te Re cue oehc: «aia TOUTE PRO: so:n relieve OF 7 
= . FS DO LOO its sia eas mae he shee B94 50 12 BO! ocr wie 0 8 
7 5 Fe DORUSOOR a5 cate ole tas sleet oe OOS85 10! [8 tia. oe 0 8 
4 * “s Deiee LQG yess latoterstans eecsters 10,502) Sie (8 9. se 0 8 
> 5 Fe DTS LODO vce terolefen Sia ainste etetsrs Te TSG OO Ste ory thers 0 8 
; x ‘ 2s 150s: G. Be Wehner 11,939) 11 9. Se. 08 
* 2 : Lh) Oe a a ee 12,476 12 8 ...... 08 
3. A * Ret Oe tte Bt ee. na te 19418 1809 ...1%. 0 8 
> _ : OG TIONG 2 fee. Se os eae? 12,849 4 8...... 0 8 
‘. 43 3 BEE IOOW cae ces Sa saee 18,407 14 7 ...... 0 8 
_ s Bot Somtion ane hue 14,276 19 10 ...... 0 8 
- ¥ FA Dbl DOO ia rayatere pvt Vas: «tote loloy*'« 13;8925 290% 10 cicis 0 8 
" _ P SI AGIO ose, oatale Sao droge 14,366 Ge4a se. O18 
% n * Om UDI ie ete cles cites svete 15,433) \B993-% eco 5 O 84 
‘Sst oss DORIGIM, wy te 4 see ea 1534018 42.0040 8 
is PS De UO ss mes teres secular 9 aresangs 1655832 0 10 eo eae 0 8 
Half Year ending June 27, 1914........... Po oro coe Bi7440 10) 8s oss 70868 
- Total amount paid as bonus to June 27th, 1914.............. £253,172 10 1 
Amount of Bonus Fund at June QM, LOWE, vsserayis mholintatecdhckecoietcis 75,942 10 5 


Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 27th, 1914—593 employés holding 
18,339 shares, with £16,433 paid up. 
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SS 


WHAT IS THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION? 


A he is an institution charged with the duty of keeping alive and diffusing a 

knowledge of the principles which form the life of the Co-operative move- 
ment, and giving to its active members, by advice and instruction—literary, 
legal, or commercial—the help they may require, that they may be better able 
to discharge the important work they have to do. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE? 


Tue greater part of the legal advantages enjoyed by Co-operators originated in 
the action of the Central Board of the Union, and the Central Committee which 
it succeeded. They may be summarised as follows :— 


(1) The right to deal with the public instead of their own members only. 


(2) The incorporation of the Societies, by which they have acquired the right 
of holding in their own name lands or buildings and property generally, 
and of suing and being sued in their own names, instead of being driven 
to employ trustees, 


(8) The power to hold £200 instead of £100 by individual members of our 
Societies. | 


(4) The limitation of the liability of members for the debts of the Society to 
the sum unpaid upon the shares standing to their credit. 


(5) The exemption of Societies from charge to income tax on the profits of 
their business, under the condition that the number of their shares 
shall not be limited. 


(6) The authorising one Registered Society to hold shares in its own corporate 
name to any amount in the capital of another Registered Society. 
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(7) The extension of the power of members of Societies to bequeath shares by 
nomination in a book, without the formality of a will or the necessity 
of appointing executors, first from £30 to £50, and now to £100, by the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1898, which also makes this 
power apply to loans and deposits as well as to shares. 


(8) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1871, which enables Societies 
to hold and deal with land freely. 


{9) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1876, which consolidated into 
one Act the laws relating to these Societies, and, among many smaller 
advantages too numerous to be mentioned in detail, gave them the right 
of carrying on banking business whenever they offer to the depositors 
the security of transferable share capital. 


(10) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893 and 1913. 


The Union consists of Industrial and Provident Societies, Joint-Stock 
Companies, and other bodies corporate. 


No Society is admitted into Union unless its management is of a representative 
character, nor unless it agree— 


(1) To accept the statement of principles in the rules of the Union as the rules 
by which it shall be guided in all its own business transactions. 


(2) To contribute to the funds of the Union the annual payment 
following :— 

A contribution at the rate of 14d. in respect to each member of each 
such Society, and calculated according to the number of 
members returned by each Society in its last Annual Return 
to the Registrar. 


The financial year commences on January Ist in each year, and ends on 
December 31st following. 


N.B.— Secretaries forwarding Cheques on account of the Union are requested 
to make them payable to the Co-operative Union Limited; Money Orders to 
N. H. Cooper, Cashier. 


SUMMARY OF THE LAW RELATING TO SOCIETIES 


UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES ACT, 1893. 


I. The Formation of Societies— 


1. Application must be made to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, in. 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, according to the case, on a form supplied 
by the office, signed by seven persons and the secretary, accompanied by two 
copies of the rules, signed by the same persons. 


2, These rules must provide for twenty matters stated on the form of 
application. oh 
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N.B.—Model rules on these twenty matters can be obtained from the 
Registrar’s office; and the Co-opmrativE Union LimirEep, HonyoakE Hovss, 
Hanover Strent, MancuusrEr, publishes, at the cost of-1}d. a copy, general 
rules, approved of by the Chief Registrar, providing also for many other 
matters on which rules are useful; and capable of being adopted, either with 
or without alterations, by a few special rules, with a great saving in the cost of 
printing. ; 


The General Secretary of the Union will prepare such special rules, without 
charge, on receiving a statement of the rules desired. 


IT. Rights of a Registered Society— 


1. It becomes a body corporate, which can by its corporate name sue and be 
sued, and hold and deal with property of any kind, including shares in other 
societies or companies, and land to any amount. 


2. Its rules are binding upon its members, though they may have signed no 
assent to them; but may be altered by amendments duly made as the rules 
provide, and registered, for which a fee of £1 is charged. The application for 
registration must be made on a form supplied by the Registrar’s office. 


8. It can sue its own members, and can make contracts, either under its 
seal or by a writing signed by any person authorised to sign, or by word of 
mouth of any person authorised to speak for it, which will be binding wherever 
a contract similarly made by an individual would bind him. : 


4. It may make all or any of its shares either transferable or withdrawable, 
and may carry on any trade, including the buying and selling of land, and bank- 
ing under certain conditions, and may apply the profits of the business in any 
manner determined by its rules; and, if authorised by its rules, may receive 
money on loan, either from its members or others, to any amount so authorised. 


5. If it has any withdrawable share capital it may not carry on banking, 
but may take deposits, within any limits fixed by its rules, in sums not exceeding 


10s. in any one payment, or £20 for any one depositor, payable at not less than 
two clear days’ notice. 


6. It may make loans to its members on real or personal security; and may 
invest on the security of other societies or companies, or in any except those 
where liability is unlimited. 


7. It may make provision in its rules for the settlement of disputes between 
members and the society or any officer thereof, and any decision given in 
accordance with the conditions stated in the rules is binding on all parties to 
the dispute, and is not removable into any court of law. 


8. If the number of its shares is not limited either by its rules or its practice 
it is not chargeable with income tax on the profits of its business. 


9. It can, in the way provided by the Act, amalgamate with or take over 
the business of any other society, or convert itself into a company. 


10. It can determine the way in which disputes between the society and its 
officers or members shall be settled. 
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11. It can dissolve itself, either by an instrument of dissolution signed. by 
three-fourths of its members, or by a resolution passed by a three-fourths vote at 
a special general meeting, of which there are two forms—(A) purely yoluntary, 
when the resolution requires confirmation at a second meeting; (B) on account 
of debts, when one meeting is sufficient. In such a winding up hostile 
proceedings. to seize the property can be stayed. 


III. Rights of Members (see also IV., 4, 5, 6)— 


1. They cannot be sued individually for the debts of the society, nor com- 
pelled to pay more towards them than the sum remaining unpaid on any shares 
which they have either expressly agreed to take or treated as their property, or 
which the rules authorise to be so treated. 


2. If they transfer or withdraw their shares, they cannot be made liable for 
any debts contracted subsequently, nor for those subsisting at the time of the 
transfer or withdrawal, unless the other assets are insufficient to pay them. 


3. Persons not under the age of 16 years may become members, and legally 
do any acts which they could do if of full age, except holding any office. 


4, An individual or company may hold any number of shares allowed by the 
rules, not exceeding the nominal value of £200, and any amount so allowed as 
aloan. A society may hold any number of shares. 


5. A member may nominate up to £100 of his holding in the society, 
whether in shares, loans, or deposits, by a writing recorded by it, and may 
revoke the nomination of any persons to take this investment at his death; 
and if he dies intestate, without having made any subsisting nomination, the 
committee of management of the society are charged with the administration 
of the fund; subject in either case to a notice to be given to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue whenever the sum so dealt with exceeds £80. 


6. The members may obtain an inquiry into the position of the society by 
application to the Registrar. : 


IV. Duties of a Registered Society— 


1. It must have a registered office, and keep its name painted or engraved 
outside, and give due notice of any change to the Registrar. 


2. It must have a seal on which its name is engraved. 


8. It must have its accounts audited by a Public Auditor at least once a year, 
and keep a copy of its last balance sheet and the auditors’ report constantly hung 
up in its registered office. 


4. It must make to the Registrar, before the 31st of March in every year, a 
return of its business during the year previous, and supply a copy of its last 
returns gratis to every member and person interested in its funds on application. 


5. It must, once at least in every three years, make out and send to the 
Registrar, along with the Annual Return for the year, a special return showing 
the holding of each person in the society (whether in shares or loans) at the 
date to which the said Annual Return is made out. 
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6. It must allow any member or person interested in its funds to inspect his 
own account and the book containing the names of the members. 


7. It must supply a copy of its rules to every person on demand, at a price 
not exceeding one shilling. 


8. If it carries on banking, it must make out in February and August in 
every year, and keep hung up in its registered office, a return, in a form 
prescribed by the Act; and it has also to make a return every February to the 
Stamp Office under the Banking Act. 


The non-observance by a society of these duties exposes it and its officers to 
penalties varying from £1 to £50, which are in some cases cumulative for every 
week during which the neglect lasts. 
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BY JAMES HASLAM. 


E have in the title of this article a subject which brings 

us face to face with one of the most perplexing, and 

perhaps one of the most arresting, problems in the 
extensive realm of social and economic investigation. It is a 
problem, too, that has been forced upon us, or rather impressed, 
to some extent, upon the mind of the public only within 
recent years. Prior to the birth of the twentieth century 
only a comparatively few persons—persons usually fascinated by 
sociological study—displayed any special interest in the subject, 
and it was seldom that they had an opportunity of imparting their 
knowledge through popular sources. Owing also to the fact that 
no investigation of a really extensive character had been made, 
information of women workers, except in old-established trades, 
was incomplete and incoherent, and consequently unreliable. It 
was impossible to work out a comprehensive or trustworthy survey 
of wages and conditions of labour from previous publications. 

It is still difficult to do this with anything like scientific 
precision. But those who have been accustomed to pursue the 
subject, and make progressive notes upon it, must have been 
vastly encouraged by the overwhelming facts and figures that have 
been brought to light during the sex and social restlessness of 
the past few years. The revelation has been appalling in its . 
sordidness. It has been encouraging only in the proof of an 
awakened interest, and a stimulated public consciousness in 
regard to conditions that have been discreditable to civilisation, 
and in proof also of a determination to marshal facts in preparation 
for local and national effort to remove deep and widespread 
grievances, the evils of which no man or woman could now fully 
trace; they have gone to the grave with the girls and the women 
who have been their victims. 

_ There is no subject to-day of more importance, nor one that is 
likely to have more effect upon the conditions of society in future, 
than that of women in industry.. How to deal with it adequately 
in the space to be encompassed in this contribution is one of the 
difficulties that would present, itself to any writer who has given 
much time to study and inquiry regarding it. In recent years the 
subject has forced itself upon us with alarming strides; it has 
been contemporary also with the rise of various activities, new 
impulses, and desires on the part of females; and anybody who 
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thinks at all must be asking himself, or herself: What is the cause 
of the increasing cry of woman for a more active share in the 
work of the world, for greater social and political liberty, for 
industrial conditions of equality with that of man—in fact, for 
the right to regulate and control her own life under conditions 
which have not been permitted hitherto? What does it all mean? 
Whither is it leading us? What is to be woman’s place in the 
society of the future ? 

It is not my object to deal with these phases, or to attempt to 
provide an answer to them. Men and women in widely different 
capacities are wrestling with the grave, yet somewhat fascinating, 
problem, which the interrogations involve or suggest. Politicians, 
social scientists, trade union leaders, local governing authorities, 
employers of labour, and others are finding themselves. day after 
day, being more bound by the questions which the problem, in 
the course of its evolution, is thrusting upon them. There will be 
no escape from it; it will have to be faced. The past is dead. 
And the newer activities, and the newer outlook of women, are 
playing a greater part than most of us are aware of, perhaps, in 
the preparation and the formation of the new social world we are 
about to enter. : 

But my only province here is to treat of women in industry. 
I have no intention of going into any ‘‘ancient’’ history of this 
subject; it is too much of a live problem of to-day, and of the 
immediate future, to waste time in constructing readable phrases 
of things no longer with us.. I want to endeavour to present the 
living facts as we have them before us at this moment. I should 
like to. say, nevertheless, that the advance of woman in industry 
has now become so prominent, and so permanent as a feature in 
national life, that even our biologists are concerning themselves 
about it. In a joint work on Sez, only recently written by Patrick 
Geddes (Professor of Botany, University of St. Andrews) and 
J. Arthur Thomson (Professor of Natural History, University of 
Aberdeen), the question is asked, ‘‘What may be the place of 
woman in the contemporary transformation of the industrial age?’” 
Professor Karl Pearson, in an essay on Woman and Labour (1894), 
contended that woman’s problem of the future was ‘‘to reconcile 
maternal activity with the new possibilities of self-development 
open to women.’’ This, he said, was par excellence their problem. 
“Tt is not one,’’ he also wrote, ‘‘which can be solved by ‘equality 
of opportunity,’ but solely by the recognition of maternity as an 
essentially social activity, by the institution of some form of 
national insurance for motherhood, and by the correlated restriction 
and regulation of woman’s labour.’’ Since these words were 
written, twenty years ago, the nation has recognised the necessity 
of national insurance for motherhood in the maternity section of 
the National Health Insurance Act, and the regulation of labour 
in a very special sense in the Trade Boards Act, though women’s 
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labour has been long regulated by the Factory Acts. But the 
restriction of women’s labour is another matter altogether: 
The tendency of industrial changes has seriously lessened this 
restriction, and the probability is that in future sex (except through 
physical causes) will not be a barrier, as it has been, traditionally, 
in the past, to social and industrial activities, whether of men ‘or 
women. ‘The point, however, I wish to emphasise is that the 
scientists’ desire to secure regulation of labour, with the object of 
making it more compatible with woman’s maternal function, does 
not go far enough. Beyond this, the woman worker of the future 
will demand economic justice and more freedom from the selfish 
and, in too many instances, cruel form of exploitation which has 
stained our pages of industrial history, so far as the employment of 
women is concerned. 

No one, however, can have gone closely into the awakening 
which has taken place during the past few years without having 
observed one great change that has come over any operations 
directed towards the full emancipation of women; and that is, that 
whereas women’s subjects were once investigated and judged only 
by men, comparatively speaking, women themselves have not only 
come forward to investigate, to analyse, and to pass judgment, 
but they are determined to wrestle with the problem themselves, 
and be the foremost in helping towards, and in urging and 
demanding a solution. This is important and will have a far- 
reaching effect; for it means that, however backward men may be 
either in understanding or dealing with the problem, however 
cynical, narrow-minded, or parasitical some of them may remain 
with regard to the newer resolve and the newer outlook of women, 
the women themselves are determined to make their own progress. 
Men may or may not be wise enough or sensible enough to work 
side by side with the women as social comrades ; but what I want 
to say is, that it does not depend upon men so entirely as it has 
done heretofore ; the new factor in the problem is the perception of 
women themselves, that, if women’s wrongs are to be righted, 
women themselves will have to understand and champion the 
cause. The test of one’s value to society in the twentieth century 
is not to be sex alone, but service to the well-being of the 
community. We would seem to be on the brink of a newly- 
constructed society, a new world, in which opportunity must be 
given to women for larger development; for freer exercise of their 
capacities; for better chances of attaining a level of equality with 
men, in extending to family existence and the advancement of the 
State every condition necessary to the exaltation of human 
character and the fulness of life in any and every grade of society. 


THE NUMERICAL: POSITION OF WOMEN WORKERS, 


Now, I am going to take the view that in no grade of society 
are the foregoing remarks more applicable than among the working 
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classes. They have the most to gain by better and higher 
conditions, at any rate, of social, industrial, and political life. They 
have the most to obtain from the true progress of democracy. 
And if they are to take their proper place in the society of the 
future they must have more justice extended to them, more leisure, 
more education, more control of the means of life, regarding either 
physical or mental requirements.. And to no one is the subject of 
women workers of more vital importance. Their women-folk do 
not work to provide themselves with a useful hobby, or to satisfy 
some passing whim; their working-class women—-the child-bearers 
of the industrial race—are wage-earners and bread-winners in real 
earnest. They should be the very first to rise against that practice 
which has prevailed now for too long—that is, the practice of 
underpaying women for industrial service merely because they are 
females; this custom of exploiting our wives and daughters and 
sisters, yea, and our mothers and grandmothers, has had a 
disastrous effect upon the economic and moral welfare of 
working-class life. Hence, who should be more interested in the 
advancement of women workers than working men? And as 
women have realised that they must solve their own problems, so 
the working classes must deal with their own difficulties and aims 
in their own way, and learn to utilise the failures of self-effort as — 
stepping stones to success. But we must, first of all, perceive 
that there can be no really sound progress in working-class life 
without the application of high principles to women in industry. 

However, let us see, in the first place, what is the numerical 
position of women in industry, and to what extent they have 
gained upon males in industry. It is in the continually increasing 
numbers of female workers that we shall realise we have 
before us a grave social problem. In the industrial life of the 
nation the place and’ power of females are growing rapidly: 
However much longer women in other grades of society may be 
prepared to play the satellite to man in the social affairs of life 
(and this is becoming less in evidence), women are becoming a 
greater and greater part of the industrial strength of the nation; 
almost every day England in particular becomes more seriously 
involved in the problem of female labour. 

During the past twenty years females have been employed in 
occupations that were previously wholly monopolised by males. 
But if we go back to 1841, when, according to writers like Frederick 
Engles, the working classes of northern industrial centres lived 
under deplorable housing and sanitary conditions, we find that 
women were beginning to increase at a more rapid rate than men 
in certain groups of well-defined industries. This may be 
graphically illustrated by a tabulated series of figures which I 
have taken from an edition of The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, 
by Mr. J. A. Hobson, published in 1894, and reproduced 
herewith. 
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The figures, of course, speak for themselves. The totals show 
at a glance the gradual ascendency of females over males. This is 
attributed to the development of machinery in manufacturing 
processes, which could be tended by females, and which were in 
gome cases more adapted to the industrial qualifications of the 
female sex; but another factor which undoubtedly helped the 
gradual rise of females in number was that they could be secured 
at cheaper rates. Whilst this circumstance was an obstacle to the 
economic improvement of working-class family life, it was readily 
taken advantage of by capitalists in competition one with another. 

However, the table which I have given indicating the progress 
of females in industry leaves us with the numerical position as it 
was in 1891. I shall not attempt to bring these identical figures | 
up to date, because, owing to the variations made in the census 
returns, the task could not be done, in all probability, with 
accuracy. But, so far as the figures go, in the groups of trades 
enumerated, it is clear that there was a remarkable advance in 
regard to the employment of female labour. Let us now see the 
numerical relationship between males and females in nine groups 
of our manufacturing industries, as shown in the occupational 
census returns of 1901 and 1911 :— 


Number of Persons Number of Persons 
Trades. Employed in 1901. Employed in 1911. 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Precious Metals, J rok 
Watches, Instruments, 
side Gaines (including | 148,491 19,853 122,664 25,153 
Electricity Supply)...... 
Wood Furniture, Fittings, 


and Decorations ........... 276,591 31,041 344,509 36,003 
Brick, Cement, Pottery, and 

GaSe Ric. cscscsteenedeeaesaees 152,795 37,061 183,896 42,707 
Chemicals, Oil, Grease, 

Soap, &C.......cssseeeseeseees 118,244 31,431 155,245 42,748 
Skins, Leather, Hair, and 

Feathers ...... Mess closswees 90,672 27,194 97,937 34,564 
Paper, Prints, Books, and 

Stationery ............csceee. 219,621 114,640 252,880 145,623 
MOXIE AE ALICE cons vealocewustt 594,742 | - 867,259 677,177 958,907 


Workersand Dealersin Dress| 492,149 903,646 511.8 
Food, Tobacco, Drink, and 880 | 895,298 


(ois Peavey ay ponanteacatennneare 929,049 372,027 || 1,067,164. 543,853 
TE otalaaacn gees Meese sees 3,022,355 | 2,404,152 |) 3,413,351 | 2,724,856 


It may be repeated that the above list of industries embraces 
nearly the whole of our manufacturing trades. The position of 
females, it will be observed, has been well maintained during the 
ten years covered by the statistics. Males increased by 390,996, 
and females by 320,704.. However, the figures clearly indicate to 
what a large extent we are dependent upon the services of females © 
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in the continual output of our manufactured goods. I shall 
endeavour to show, later on, how unfairly we have rewarded them 
im the form of wages. ; 

According to the census of 1911 the following was the number 
of males and females over ten years of age occupied as wage-earners 
and profit-makers in the United Kingdom :— 


Country. | Males. Females, 
England and. Wales... seseteace.susee can! 11,453,665 4,830,734 
KCUDMALIG., ston somtene. Peete eater 1,473,757 593,210 
Pred? Ae SM ROR RED . 1,387,198 430,092 
————— ee 
WTatale ie auciss Reema NAWarh sles Soe | 14,314,620 5,854,036 


The total number occupied in 1901 was:—Males, 12,951,186; 
females, 5,309,960. Of the 5,854,036 females employed in 1911 
there were 2,045,563 engaged in domestic offices or services, thus 
leaving 3,808,473 at work in an industrial, a commercial, and 
professional capacity. It is surprising how great has been 
the development among women in connection with many of 
our industries, and in such trades in which females a few years 
ago were almost unknown. As iron and steel workers in England 
and Wales the growth of women from 1901 to 1911 was 19°4 
per cent., and that of men 119 per cent. In the making of tinplate 
goods men decreased by 10°5 per cent., and women increased by 
8671 per cent.!. In white-plated ware men decreased by 1:2 per 
cent., and women went up by 31'2 per cent. In brassfounding, 
finishing, &c., men declined by 12°9 per cent., and women 
ascended by 20°3 per cent. There was also a diminution of men 
employed in the manufacture of precious metals, jewellery, 
watches, &c., to the extent of 2.9 per cent.; on the other hand, 
females came out with an increase of 26:3 per cent. Even when 
we come to the making of scientific instruments and photographic 
appliances, in which accuracy and patience are required, we find 
that women were added to, during the decennial period, at the rate 
of 80'1 per cent., and men at the rate of 53°0 per cent. 

And so one might proceed with numerous other proofs that 
females are entering even metal trades at a greater rate than 
males are—trades held exclusively by males only a few years ago. 
It is, in fact, surprising how our sisters, wives, and mothers have 
been provided with employment in almost every character of 
engineering work, where machinery has gradually displaced the 
strength, endurance, and the old hand skill of men. Females have 
to take their place in the making of nails, rivets, heavy chains, 
in ‘‘general engineering”’ and machine making, in the manufacture 
of textile fittings, of machine tools, gas-fittings, and of metal 
requirements of various descriptions. In England and Wales, 
from 1901 to 1911, females in the making of gas-fittings increased 
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by 170°8 per cent. and men by 1451. Respecting furniture, 
fittings, and decorations, women again had the greater percentage 
of increase, as they had in earthenware manufacture. In 1881 
there were 62 women to every 100 men in the making of 
earthenware, china, and porcelain goods; this proportion had 
risen to 73 to the 100 in 1911. Hence, measured by percentage, 
the pace of woman is quicker than that of man. Few occupations 
are now free from the advance of our sisters. In printing, 
lithography, and bookbinding they recorded an increase of 43°9 
per cent. from 1901 to 1911, compared to 176 per cent. respecting 
men. Woman is taking the same course that man has done in 
the gradual acquisition of rights and liberties; year by year she 
becomes a greater industrial asset; year by year ‘she will realise 
strength in the nation’s dependency upon her industrial skill and 
training ; year by year she will rise from a low to a higher economic 
position in social, industrial, and family life; from the higher 
economic ground she will proceed to greater industrial justice for 
herself and her sisters; and by the extension of her industrial 
position, and her indispensable place in factory and workshops 
organisation, she will enlarge her perception of the value of trade 
union and political power. We are told that in the census of 
1831 (the year preceding the passing of the great Reform Act) many 
householders made no attempt to enter their women-folk in the 
population columns as separate beings from themselves. They 
were the little lords of creation. They lumped their wives and 
children and female servants together, and counted them as one 
person along with the householder. In many cases females were 
returned as belonging to neither agricultural, industrial, nor 
commercial classes; there were not a few instances in which 
females were left out of the returns altogether as being of no 
account. But times have changed! Woman has continued to 
push her way into various activities of life and work, and in no 
class is her advance more persistent than in that of the industrial 
necessities of the nation. What does it all mean? What will be 
the outcome of it in regard to the sex and economic circumstances 
of society? In The Hvolution of Modern Capitalism, Mr. J. A. 
Hobson wrote :— 

Modern manufacture with machinery favours the employment of women 
as compared with men. Hach census during the last half century shows that 
in England women are entering more largely into every department of 
manufacture, excepting branches of metal work, machine making, and 
shipbuilding, &c., where great muscular strength is a prime factor in success. 

It is twenty years since that was written, and since then 
women have entered several of the metal trades from which they 
were barred at that time. me 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF FEMALES IN EMPLOYMENT. 


From the foregoing pages we have seen, or measured, the 
numerical position of women in industry. We have perceived that 
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in many trades females are increasing at a greater percentage rate 
than men are. We have next to gather some particulars about 
the way that our women workers are compensated in actual wages 
for their industrial service. The whole of the pages of this 
contribution might very well have been occupied with the gloomy 
facts of this section of the subject alone. From the point of view 
of wages society’s treatment towards the women is not one of 
which we can be justly proud. Of late years the economic 
conditions of females. in industry have improved, and _ that 
improvement continues. Let us hope that it will not be set back. 

In 1906 the Board of Trade made a very wide and detailed 
investigation into the wages of workers in almost every industry 
in the United Kingdom. On the whole, wages are not much 
different to-day. In some instances they are slightly higher, and in 
other instances slightly lower, according to the periodical rising and 
falling of wages rates in all industries. There has, perhaps, been a 
greater tendency towards higher rates among females than among 
males, owing to the awakening of public consciousness, and the 
interference with wages rates among sweated industries—mainly 
composed of women, forsooth—by the Government. The effect of 
the Trade Boards Act of 1909 has been encouraging. But I shall 
allude to this at greater length when dealing with the lowest-paid 
trades. 

The figures which I now wish to present are based upon the 
earnings of women for one full week—the last pay-day week—in 
September of 1906. I am relying upon this week of 1906, because 
we can get from it the most complete return on earnings and hours 
of labour that has ever been issued by any organisation or any 
State department. And, in order to indicate the low estimate that 
has been put upon girls and women as industrial workers, I shall 
compare their earnings with those of boys and lads. It will be 
seen that the wages of women over eighteen years of age are 
much the same as lads under twenty; as a matter of fact, in 
some cases they do not reach the standard paid to mere boys. 

At this time, when many people are claiming for women who 
perform work equal to that of men a wage equal to men’s wages, 
it is important that we should realise that they have been up to 
the present rated with boys. Even if we leave aside the relative 
value of the work performed by .women .and. by boys of 
comparatively tender age, it may. still be argued that a worker 
employed in any industrial pursuit during the full working hours 
of the week should be paid a sufficient wage to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter. A very. large percentage of adult women 
workers do not earn that life’s sufficiency; they cannot provide 
themselves with a decent livelihood, and, in spite of a hard week’s 
work, they must, perforce, rely upon charity, or the help of 
relatives at every emergency that arises. The measure of injustice 
meted out to adult women is further emphasised when we remember 
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that whilst a lad receives a greater wage than she, he, when he 
becomes an adult, has the opportunity in skilled trades of having 
his wages advanced to anything from 100 to over 200 per cent. 
in excess of the earnings of grown-up women. The outlook of 
the woman worker is seriously handicapped in this respect: as 
girls they are rated at a lower standard than boys. As adult women 
they occupy the level of lads from fourteen to twenty years of age. 
And they remain in that position whilst lads go ahead. 

However, in order to show clearly the position of girls and 
adult women as compared with boys and lads, I have compiled 
three tables. The first shows industries in which the wages of 
women are fairly higher than the wages of lads; the second 
tabulates trades in which lads and women’s wages are pretty 
much alike; the third deals with industries in which adult women’s 
wages are lower than those paid to !ads. Hach table gives the 
wages for a full week’s work. The first table is as follows :— 


Trades. Haga ane. Women. Girls. 
seni. Bond! s. da. 
DEMELIN GUI ON eerie ae de cattascisisiod Seiciua ising nt sptaee Sani, 12 3 6 4 
TB Yoyo) el omens balesies an once naubeuodar tide Chuan ees 8 8 120. (en) 
Paper, Stationery Manufacture............ 8 6 TEL! eels 
Wallpaper: Process Block Making ...... Siz “18 9 9 5 
Baking and Confectionery..............006. ey ata) L2e68 6 5 
'ChOCoOla ter WOLKELS wai emacs ssaoe Saw ewoerroree a} 14 10 6. 

(Piece 
: Rates.) 
Musical Instrument Manufacture....,.... 9. .2 15 9 8 3 
Umbrella, Parasol, and Stick Making... On Lo aes, en 
We will now take the second table :— 

Tradés. roa Se Women, Girls. 
s. d s. d SPs 
Cardboard,Canvas, &c.,BoxManufacture 10 3 23 6 1 
Warbhen wearer OoCa! seas decssecestcwacnas ccc sews Di Tive? 11 11 6 2 
Chemical Manufacture ...............se00000 LOS 10 8 vhs 

MITC S OUCrs, VV. OLIKS gele.cancitas s ceeeinnetionanmecieide ll 9 Ley = 
Soap and Candle Makers ................... ll 0 12 5 8 6 
SACO WOES: SOSA tek Coes see toca ee --9>'8 LOoFL 6 11 
Glass Lindustryncsteitin saasetanee en ceitice oleae Oeil 10 6 6 11 
Preserve Foods, Jam, Bick OOS imma 10 «4 10 11 6 7 
Biscuit Manufacture opines ae POA teow aoa 9 10 10 10 > pal 
Aerated Water Manufacture .............. 9 6 Di ieee 
Tobacco, &c., and Snuff Manufacture... 9 9 12 0 Gree 
Leather Tanning and Dressing ........ as ll 0 V2 Uy 9 2 
Brush and Broom Makers.................++ 9 11 10° 6 6-7 
India-rubber, Gutta-percha, &c. ......... 9 11 12°°8 7 9 
Linoleum, |Oileloth yt saa. <vccwwmesnaresacbe 10-5 12 9 ieagee, 
Miscellaneous Leather Goods ............. 10 5 12 8 6 6 
Miscellaneous Industries .............. aoe 10 7 12 5 6 9 
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The third table (showing in which trades women receive less 
wages than lads and boy 8) is as follows : = 


Trades. | Lads & Boys.| Women Girls 
8s d ‘eae ae 8. d. 
Brick, Tile, Pipe, Fire-clay Ware......... 1 Ui Lie ee 9 4 
Glass Bottle Makers. ......50......c...c0c0008 Pa sl 359 Ty 
Explosives Manufacture ................... | 15 °5 13.1 Srah 
(Ee TIML B1L fof Oe eee ey oe ve 11.0 TOkeelL Bago: 
Malting and Brewing ........... ABE dino elses 10 5 9 4 Ligh 
Ghocotate: Workers ics. corn ecacaccecate 9°38 ae Gia? 
(Time 
| Workers.) 
Confectionery Workers ©...-.............+:. Siecle Se Gyod 
' (Time 
Workers.) 
PIU ROG TIE cristo ction «215. aimee clas 12 3 10.6 lite da 
PSPIELG, PMGOMUIE SRE sev asdive sss o ecg steaece 12 °3 TOTES ae 
Oil-seed and Oil-cake Manufacture....... 13 8 10 8 — 


In all the above trades female workers are poorly organised as 
regards trade unionism; in many of the trades there is no trade 
union at all. It is in the textile industries where females are the 
best organised, and where, on the whole, there is a greater disparity 
between the wages of lads and women, to the advantage of the 
women. In order to make our comparisons complete I have 
compiled the following table of textile trades : — 


Trades. : Lads & Boys.| Women. Girls 
: mes mace & s. d. s. d. 
COCO ere ee ieee s «se viet cplota cette ales e0'ele He 6 18 8 LOM 
Woollen and Worsted msees SPE See aves 385% 8.10 13 10 Soa s 
AO MY tos eele sive elde~ onelarcisels =a Woese'e Bale ores : 7 -8 10'-'9 Gime 
ahaa aon nr aa Bela 10 11 1 9 8 
Silcarae eee Gact <crties eign dor ot = cinonse qeeleeise 8 2 (lie 2 6 4 
TEES Days canaas see dco coogouensuondodene AaaonnOnee oP 5 14 3 te 
COM eve ast eeea et ee tase asa ets = sowaceore teenth. 12 8 13-5 Ais | 
Fustian and Cord Cutting ................65 9 °8 10 10 8 1 
Bleaching, Dyeing, KC. ............seeceeee 3 10 8 12 .4 KS. 92 
Other trades that may be cited are :— 
Trades. oe Lads & Boys. Women. Girls. 
Pen tears 8: ds s. d 
Dress, Millinery, &c. (factory), ........ seas” apes LE 15, 5 6 4 
Tailoring (ready-made) .....:e.e+-ceeeeee-es 8 1] 11 10 ai 
Tailoring (DEEPOKE)ceces.e 2200+. s49-3-0r-c0+- 6 11 142 sues) 
Shirt, Blouse, Be Sa snc Dasa | 8 9 13 "4 6 9 
Bootiand Shoes severecasccesthetescscceeeer soe 10. 4 12 4 6 9 
Silk Hat and Felt Hat..,...........s:.00008: Lar 16 64 7 8 
Dyeing and Cleaning...........2..:seeeseeees! > ” # bs 5 i je 
dry (facto Reco ceo aueoe eeiacramsss date 
ee Coe eo Se 12 9 G. 7 


4 Laundry (erorkshop) nenoticoacen ereteeeeeees) 
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These figures give a clear indication of the general lowness of 
women’s wages, even in trades that are mainly on a higher level 
than those that are branded as ‘‘sweated.’’ But they do not tell 
the whole of the sorry story. At any rate, they demonstrate the 
economic position of grown-up women as compared with male 
youths in a remarkable way. ‘The position, too, is worse than the 
figures, bad as they are, would lead one to perceive. For instance, 
the average wages for ‘‘boys and lads’’ are lumped together— 
that is, the average is one made up from the total earnings of all 
males below twenty years of age. With regard to women the 
average is that of all women above eighteen years of age. Hence, 
if the average for all females were based on the same age condition 
as that of boys and lads, women would compare still worse with 
males who are below the age of domestic responsibility. What it 
means is that the mother of a family, who, through one 
circumstance or another, may be the principal bread-winner, is 
rated, as a wage-earner, on no higher level than the majority of 
youths at any age from sixteen to twenty years. 

In the factories and workshops of the United Kingdom, or, at 
any rate, of Great Britain, there are well over 2,000,000 girls 
and women employed. The Duchess of Marlborough recently 
estimated, after an investigation, that, in all probability, 300,000 
women in ‘‘organised’’ industries receive less than 12s. per 
week. This alludes to ‘‘women,’’ not girls. But if you take the 
average earnings shown in the tables above, and consider that 
deductions are being constantly made through sickness, breakdowns 
of machinery, trade depression, seasonal slackness, shortness of 
raw material, general and statutory holidays, it will be seen that 
a very great number of our adult women workers do not obtain 
12s. per week the year round. It has been estimated by the 
Women’s Industrial Council that the minimum sum necessary to 
meet. the minimum requirements of a desirable life of a single 
woman is lds. per week. This is for a single woman. What 
. about the thousands of married women and widows, who have 
dependents in the way of underpaid or: unemployed husbands, 
infirm or unemployable husbands, or young children? But the 
15s. standard is certainly low enough. It was stated by Mr. | 
Barnes (an officer of the Board of Trade) before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, in July, 1918, that out. of 500,000 
women whose wages had.been estimated by the Board of Trade, 
19 per cent. earffed less than 10s.:per-week. Take the groups I 
have enumerated above ; there are fifty-four of them. The average 
earnings for a full week’s work was less than 15s. per week in 
forty-eight of the groups; it was. under, 14s. in forty-five 
of the groups; it was. under 12s. in. twenty-three of the 
groups; it was under lls. in seventeen groups. Hence, — 
when you consider the deductions to which I have alluded, 
it will be perceived that there is very much yet to be done before ° 
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a standard of economic independence can be secured for adult 
women workers. If we next look at the wages of girls (females 
under eighteen years of age) we shall find that they occupy a 
very poor place in our industries as compared with boys. ‘The 
labour they perform in many trades, however, is not necessarily of 
less value to the life and upkeep of the nation; their outlook at 
present is not encouraging; they proceed from a low standard as 
girls to a low standard as women. With boys it is the other way 
about. There is nothing, perhaps, that tends to destroy the 
dignity, the health, virtue, and the independence of workers so 
much as inadequate wages or earnings that will not purchase the 
common requirements of the week. To many young women it 
means moral ruin. If women must work, either out of sheer 
necessity, or for the purpose of maintaining personal independence, 
or even for the cheapness of production, it is not fair to expect a 
high standard of dignity, refinement, and morality from them if 
they, as adult creatures, are kept to the level of, or below, the 
economic plane of lads. To leave them in this position is to 
perpetuate a grave national discredit. Of course, it should be 
explained that one does not get a full understanding of the 
economic circumstances of women workers by viewing the subject 
from the basis of average earnings given in the form of bare 
statistics. Obviously, some obtain a higher wage than the 
calculated average, whilst many fall below that standard. If you 
were to go through the voluminous returns from which I have 
compiled the above tables, you would observe that thousands of 
women workers—adult women workers—do not earn 10s. per week 
for full employment. Indeed, many are rewarded for the week’s 
task with so little a sum as 7s. 6d., and, shame to say, some even 
come so low as 5s. A bare recital of the figures should be sufficient 
to condemn them ! 


‘“SWEATED’’ AND LOW-PAID INDUSTRIES. 


Below the level of earnings already dealt with there is an 
underworld of women workers whose conditions are indescribable. 
These are, perhaps, among the less organised industrial servants, 
among whom exploitation for private profit and competitive 
purposes has been untrammelled. It would be impossible to 
investigate the terrible results. There was no hope at all for these 
workers when left absolutely under a laissez-faire policy. But, 
happily for some of them, Parliamentary interference came to 
their assistance, and all past traditions regarding the free right of 
employers to exploit whom they may, and where they may, were 
swept aside by the establishment of a minimum wage through the 
Trade Boards Act. As a result of the persistent work of the 
National Anti-Sweating League, this Act passed through both 
Houses of Parliament without opposition in 1909. Its free passage 
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was one of the clearest signs we have had of an awakening public 
conscience in behalf of under-paid and semi-starved women 
workers. It took some time, of course, to get the Parliamentary 
measure into operation. I am not concerned here, however, with 
the Act and its mode of procedure, so much as with the results 
of its application: Its object was, briefly, to establish a minimum 
wage for workers whose earnings were indisputably low and were 
inadequate for the commonest necessaries of life. It was directed, 
in the first place, to four trades in which the rates of pay were 
exceptionally low. These were chain making, lace finishing, 
paper-box making, and ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring. 
These trades comprised about 250,000 workers, mostly women. 
Numerous difficulties presented themselves in the endeavour to 


make the legislation operative, and to fix the minima for the. 


various sections of the workers affected. But most of these were 
overcome, and it may be stated that, generally speaking, the 
Wages Boards that were formed and established under the Act 
succeeded in raising the earnings of women in chain making from 
5s. and 6s. to 10s. 6d. a week, and in some cases higher. This 
cannot be considered a luxurious weekly income for such an 
arduous task, but it is better than a mere pittance of 5s. and 6s. 
Female outworkers in this grimy and laborious occupation were 
similarly advanced. Although the minimum arranged for lace 
and net finishers amounted only to 23d. per hour, it was from 
80 to 100 per cent. more than had been paid before the compulsory 
powers of the Act. Under favourable conditions of trade females 
occupied in the manufacture of paper and cardboard boxes used 
to earn from 8s. to 9s. a week, and many less than the lower 
sum. It was estimated that the average wage for a full week’s 
work was 8s. per week. The legalised minimum is now 18s. per 
week. In ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring the wages 
have been raised from 8s. to 10s. a week to a minimum of 14s, 1d. 
for adult women workers. ‘These are simply bare statements of 
what the Act has achieved in regard to adult workers. The effect 
has been to raise the efficiency of the workers, to improve the 
administration of the trades, to advance the commercial methods 
of the employers, and to increase the numerical strength of trade 
unions.. The Act has fixed wages rates for learners and juvenile 
operatives, and has, in consequence, achieved more for the moral 
and physical welfare of girls than most people can be aware of; 
in this respect its worth to the nation can be perceived only by 
scanning through the list of wages which are so meagre that it is 
not to be wondered at that many young and unprotected girls are 
tempted, and fall into sin years before they can understand how 
deep and black is the pit into which they have stumbled, or have 
been pushed into by economic conditions that are, without doubt, 
a shame to British industry. Prior to the Trade Boards Act there 
were women chain workers labouring at heavy, dirty, depressing 
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work for 4s. 6d. a week; added to the wearying toil in the forge 
was the incessant burden of domestic duties under the most trying 
and the most impoverished conditions. In tailoring the lowest 
weekly wage for grown-up. females is 14s. 1d. per week. Before 
the interference of legislation 10 per cent. of the women tailors 
received less than 8s. per week, 20 per cent. less than 10s. In 
paper-box making over 10,000 women over eighteen years of age 
received less than 10s. a week. Hence, the Act, so far as it has 
been applied, has been a blessing to women and children. 
Employers now praise it; it has increased the standard of their 
production, or has had that effect. The nation should now insist 
upon its extension. gi 

In March of 1914 Mr. Sydney Buxton (then President of the 
Board of Trade) announced in the House of Commons that the 
Government had decided to include four other trades. These were 
sugar confectionery and food preserving, shirt making, hollow-ware 
making, and linen and cotton embroidery. ‘The number of persons 
employed in these occupations are, approximately, 150,000. It 
has been suggested that the extension should include laundry 
workers; if so, 110,000 workers would be added to the list. 
However, the employés connected with the trades in question are 
mainly females, and in far too many cases the conditions of their 
labour are very bad. One does not like to hear of ‘‘filthy details’’ 
in connection with sugar confectionery and food preserving 
occupations. But such is the case, although many concerns 
provide excellent conditions and superior workers. The trades 
under this heading include the manufacture of cocoa, chocolate, 
jam, marmalade, preserved fruits, fruits and table. jellies, meat 
extracts, meat essences, sauces and pickles, and the preparation 
of a variety of flesh meats. It is essential for the sake of public 
health that the operatives should be clean and exercise the greatest 
care with regard to cleanliness. But how can that be accomplished 
when their environment in too many instances is discouraging from 
this point of view? The reports of Home Office factory inspectors 
not infrequently testify to the uncleanly state of the workrooms. 
The economic standard of the workers is no better. In these 
trades, and also in tea packing and biscuit making, Mr. J. J. 
Mallon (secretary of the Anti-Sweating League) says that an 
inquiry of the Christian Social Union showed that their earnings 


were :— s. d. 

: j; Girlal4sycalsmatencerssssacsseeecsecessses ce sscnase.s 4 9 
Girls, 15 years to 18 years ..........ssscccesseers 6 4 
Girls, 18 years and OVEF ............ssccsseceescees OL e 
Mia rricGyW OUNG Mae sagittis sfaleisislee( s's/a.sisloeleisfueie'sicole 8 11 


Continuing, Mr. Mallon writes :— 

We may profitably compare with these the still more authoritative figures 
of the Board of Trade inquiry of 1906, which, however, apply to the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 
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Women 


Nl 
(over 18). | Girls 
pas S500. 
Cocoa, Chocolate, and Sugar Confectionery............ 119 (ied 
(Sieh 


Preserved Food, Jam, Pickle, Sauce, &¢................ 10 11 


But what is wrong with a trade is often concealed in average figures. 
Looking beneath them in this instance we find that in the first of the two 
given groups 40 per cent. of women received less than 10s., nearly 30 per cent. 
less than 9s., and actually one woman in five less than 8s a week. 

In the food preserving group the percentage receiving less than 10s. is 
higher, 44°3, but the other percentages are less. 

But probably the most enlightening figures of the Board of Trade inquiry 
are those in which the earnings of workers are classified in occupation groups :— 


WOMEN (over 18), 
Average Lower 
Earnings. Quartile. 
; Sa Gs s. d. 
Confectionery Workers ............. Rene PRR Kiet? es: 7 6 
; Se Rate On anak ccisaaw aemiibiiceceactoese Piece 11H aes} 8 6 
Chocolate "Workers \.3..:...c.cccecsececoeseecceeders Time) - 9 2 7 0 
ay ap atit L eed UR eiea ae Made Rene Piece! .14 10 ca al 59 
Weighers, Fillers, Wrappers, Labellers, Packers, : ; r ; 
r Time 9-8 8 0 
T.33. 2° ” : ” q cn < 
° : : Piece ll 8 8 6 
QOtherlWormtenie.scccc. ae vance cosets Rbiittstmsee sees Time}- 10 6 ee 
~~ DOME a ainiadtecamenn bra EbaLT ata M meheess Piece ll 8 =e 


Indeed, it is computed that. one-fourth of the time workers in 
the confectionery trade receive less than 7s. 6d. a week. I am 
very much tempted to enter into a long treatise on the economic 
conditions of adult women workers who may be described as being 
on this scandalous wages level. But even a bare: enumeration. of 
the list of trade and wages would take up too much of the space 
here at. my disposal. I dare not peep into the’documents before 
me fear lest I should be induced to reproduce the dispiriting 
facts. Shirt making alone is full of tragic details in the fields. of 
women’s labour. In some respects it may not be so bad-as-it 
was when Tom Hood aroused the sympathy of England with the 
“Song: of the Shirt,’’. written for the Christmas number of Punch 
in 1843. But it is still-stained with ‘‘poverty, hunger, and dirt’’ 
to a degree that ought to shock the refinement of civilisation. 
Except in co-operative establishments, wages for shirt making. are 
on a very low scale, and in some parts of the United Kingdom, 
notably in Ireland, they range, generally, from one penny to 
twopence per hour. ied Se rane eats 
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In dealing with shirt makers one has to remember that it is 
an occupation which includes a large number of home-workers, 
among whom wages are seldom above 10s. per week; usually, they 
vary from 5s. to 8s. per week of long hours and strenuous labour. 
In factories many shirt makers, working at piece rates on power 
driven machines, can earn 15s. and 16s. a week. The effect of the 
Trade Boards Act would be to place the rates of home and factory 
workers on a better and a more equal basis. It is difficult to 
estimate the changes in life and character that would be wrought 
by the economic improvement. But to let home-workers stop 
where they are and as they are is foolish, dishonourable, and costly. 
To find them one has always to wander through a labyrinth of 
mean streets; they dwell either on the hem or in the heart of 
areas of petty crime and blackest poverty: the veritable Jago of 
dirty streets and courts and backyards, sloppy with: filth. Indeed, 
far too many of us are unaware of the wretched surroundings in 
which quantities of the goods we wear are made, We should 
shudder if we could always realise the truth when we put them on. 
I have brought upon myself fits of anger and depression in visiting 
the dark city regions of home-workers in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. I have come away more than once swearing 
that I would never go again. Only a few weeks ago I paid a visit 
to one or two of these social Hades within a short distance of the 
palatial premises of the C.W.S. in and about Balloon Street, 
Manchester. In one domestic prison—it was nothing else—I 
found one woman making shirts. She had six bedraggled children, 
half-clothed, half-fed, rarely ever clean, and never wearing a new 
garment. Her husband had deserted her. Many days she worked 
from very early morning till late at night, stitch, stitch, stitch, all 
the time. And what do you think she earned in the week previous 
to the one I spoke to her in company with a lady social worker ? 
Only 7s. I went into a lonely house at the end of.a court. There 
were no curtains to the windows.. It was a dark, wet afternoon. 
Sitting in the centre of the only living-room in the house was an 
elderly woman, making elastic-bands and tassels for umbrellas. 
In this gloomy abode the woman, aged sixty-two, lived and worked 
alone, day after day and night after night. And for what? For 
As. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week! ~ She paid 3s. 6d. for the miserable, 
diminutive hut, the very sight of which ought not to be tolerated 
by any Christian nation. How did she live? Only in this. way— 
that what society failed to give her for her incessant labour, charity 
came to the rescue. . But’ why on earth:should-we permit a system 
of profit-making out of. workers who. could. not be kept: alive to 
perform the never-ending task, if charity did not step in? Was it 
éver intended that either charity or the Poor Law. doles should 
have, been distributed for the aid of employers? I could, ‘cite 
innumerable cases of sweated workers living, or existing, on the 
dual income of labour and public assistance. I, have seen it, in 
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Manchester, Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Belfast, Birmingham, 
Leeds, not to speak of smaller places. And I have been supplied 
with the names of employers, mostly living in an extravagant 
manner, and not infrequently dwelling in the beauty areas and 
health resorts of the kingdom. This condition of British industry 
is not only grossly unjust to the sweated, blood-sucked workers, 
but it is an imposition upon the public who have to provide what 
employers fail to do—that is, the barest necessities of life. Why 
should there be the slightest hesitation, therefore, in applying 
the Trade Boards Act? 

I have in my possession ample evidence to indicate that the 
rates paid to these home-workers have, in many cases, declined, as 
public assistance and prices of food have been increased. I have 
watched women, assisted by their children, make up shirts at 
8d. per dozen; and, whilst in pursuance of my facts, I have seen 
working-men trade unionists purchasing them. It is this kind of 
indifference to the welfare of their own lower classes that the 
workers themselves make it very difficult to raise the standard 
of life among such women as home shirt makers, earning 6s., 7s., 
and 8s. per week, for hours of labour to which no trade unionist 
would submit. And it is a mistake to assume that articles of 
labour manufactured in the way I have indicated are necessarily 
cheap goods. They are not. I have seen linen goods made up in 
the slums of Belfast for less than one penny per hour. I have 
been shown these goods in wholesale houses and retail establish- 
ments, marked at prices that could be paid only by the wealthy 
classes. And this burden of sweating falls chiefly upon girls and 
women—girls on the border of womanhood, and women who are 
mothers and grandmothers, women who have lamented the 
functions of motherhood because they interfered with their 
wearying labour and the earning of poverty wages. To say that 
we can do no more for these women than has been done 
heretofore is to admit that the civilising influence of social reform 
is hopeless as far as these denizens of the industrial gutter are 
concerned. But how and when are we going to remove the foul 
stain from the escutcheon of British industry? The time should 
‘be now, and the best weapon we have is the Trade Boards Act. 
It should be used unsparingly. And when we have achieved all 
we can by its operation we may then proceed to a still higher 
standard. ‘ ; 

Now one of the objects of the Trade Boards Act is to set up 
a standard average wage for women workers of 18s. per week. If 
you will compare this standard with the average wages I have 
already enumerated in connection with organised factory labour, 
you will perceive that it is in some instances even higher; it is 
higher than the averages earned in several groups of trades where 
women are protected by trade unions, composed either of females 
only, or females and males. Indeed, the regulation of wages by » 
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legislation has accomplished more in regard to trades already under 
the Act than might have been won by other means in a generation 
almost. But this 13s. standard is still 2s. below what has been 
estimated by experts to be necessary for the maintenance of a 
single woman. And in every city, and in many large towns, there 
are thousands and thousands of women whose earnings are below 
the 13s. standard. Liverpool may be taken as a typical example. 
Not long ago the Rev. H. D. Roberts investigated the conditions 
of women workers in this great shipping city. He estimated that 
100,000 females were employed in shops, factories, and warehouses. 
He was led to the conclusion that 50,000 of these earned less 
than 13s. per week. His figures were supported by the Liverpool 
Anti-Sweating League. As a contrast it may be remarked that the 
City of Liverpool Co-operative Society now pay the following scale 
of wages for females :— 


Aged NEL. 2. TEEN IG MG OOP 1g Sa yeh ties 
Girls o......000s SE at/Sepe Gila Ly al Sys esos 


The payment to manageresses of branch shops is 23s. per week, 
and if buyers as well 27s. per week. 

Now contrast this with the wages of females investigated by 
Mr. Roberts. Female riveters at a tin-canister factory obtain an 
average of 5s. and 6s. per week. He gives instances of shop girls, 
aged eighteen years, working at pay-desks for 5s. a week. Inasoap 
factory the average is 9s. In a confectionery business the average 
is from 8s. to 9s. Bottle washers get 6s. 6d. per week and work 
nine-and-a-half hours per day. Rope workers have an average of 
9s. And so one could go on filling pages with the mere recital of 
miserable wages—all below the Trade Boards’ standard. In a 
‘‘most respectable wholesale concern’’ the wages are 8s. and Qs. 
a week for women from nineteen to twenty-six years of age. 
And mark this: women at this place, up to forty years of age, 
get no more than 9s. per week, and some of these have put in 
twenty years’ service. Furthermore, for this each worker has to 
produce a testimonial from a Sunday school teacher, a clergyman, 
or a minister. Here you must go provided with Christian virtues 
and try to live on wages that send scores of women to the Hades 
of the prostitute. There are firms in Liverpool paying an average 
wage of 8s. 11d. to women whose ages average twenty-two years. 
I am not concerned with the industrial conditions of these women’s 
employment, which, in too many instances, are bad enough in all 
conscience. I am not concerned at the moment with the 
temptations which a city of entertainment and luxury offers to 
those women. I could add, if I had the space, to Mr. Roberts’ 
short list, a very long list of low-wage cases in Liverpool, which 
Miss Eleanor F. Rathbone, M.A. (a member of the Liverpool 
City Council) has been good enough to send to me. I have 
another list of Manchester, partly collected by myself. . Pages 
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could be filled with a bare tabulation of low wages in Birmingham, 
which I have extracted from the inquiries of Mr. Edward Cadbury, 
M. Cécile Matheson, and Mr. George Shann, M.A. In nearly all 
cases this long list cites occupations of women that mostly come 
below the Trade Boards’ cardboard box standard of 13s. a week. 
The trades in which these women work are such as the making 
of ammunition, bedsteads, belts and buckles, brass buttons, bolts, 
chains, chandeliers, copper, cycles, electric fittings, enamelling, 
fenders, gas-fittings,- guns, hair-curlers, hairpins, hinges, hooks, 
horse combs and clippers, lamps, metal plates, nails, needles, 
pens, pins, perambulators, rules, screws, spoons and forks, tacks, 
thimbles, toys, umbrellas, &c. The list extends into clothing and 
sewing trades, into food trades, jewellery, printing, stationery, 
leather, and about forty other groups. I have named the first 
groups, because they indicate the kind of useful work that women 
are doing. -Eixcept in a comparatively few cases the average wage 
of women over eighteen comes below the 13s. standard. The 
wages of women in the cycle trade average 10s. 6d. for workers 
over twenty-one years of age, of whom nearly 50 per cent. are 
married women earning lls. weekly. Between seventeen and 
twenty-one the average wage is 9s. 2d.; below seventeen, 7s. 1d. 
My space is filling, and I must omit the statistics compiled by the 
Women’s Industrial Council with relation to women’s wages in 
Liverpool, and read before the Statistical Society in 1908. It is 
a record of sordid conditions and scandalous wages. I have also 
before me a dark picture of the conditions in the low-paid trades, 
principally, employing women in Belfast, Dublin, and the North 
of Ireland. Margaret H. Irwin, secretary of the Scottish Council 
for Women’s Trade, has issued condensed particulars of women 
workers in Ireland. I have before me as I write 149 cases, with 
their black details, drawn from a variety of occupations, of which 
each group of cases is typical. Everywhere in England and 
Wales, in Ireland and in Scotland, come voluminous evidence 
of wages altogether incapable of keeping body and soul together. 
Iam sorry I cannot stay to reproduce examples from Miss Irwin’s 
inquiry, or from my own personal notes collected from the lips of 
Irish workers themselves. Wages of 4s., or 5s., or 6s., or 7s. 
are not at all uncommon in shirt making and linen embroidery, 
eyen in instances where not only long hours are needed, but a 
high degree of skill. The crimson facts have been endorsed by 
inquirers of every description, including lady. factory inspectors, 
medical men, and medical officers of health. -Proof is 
overwhelming, and the list of low-paid occupations for women 
seems almost inexhaustible. They form a depressing record. 
But what must their black details mean to those who have to 
bear them from day to day? -They are connected with the 
manufacture of articles that are ever before us in our homes, 
used or worn by us all. Some of us, however, would nearly lose’ 
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our senses if we or our children had to’sink to the conditions and 
the slavery of those who make and finish them. A few years 
ago it seemed almost. impossible to improve their circumstances, 
but that is much less so to-day. The nation has a weapon at its 
disposal. This is the Trade Boards Act, which we might all do 
something, by word or deed, to hasten in its extension. It is not 
pleasant to spend one’s time in writing about these things; ‘it is 
undoubtedly gloomy to read about them. But we may at least 
derive some enjoyment from the knowledge that we are engaged 
in a good work once apparently hopeless, but now made possible 
of achievement. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, AND WIDOWS. 


It is generally assumed that females are usually indifferent to 
their industrial outlook, because they are always looking forward 


- to marriage. This is no reason why they should be persistently 


underpaid, although it is, no doubt, one of the principal causes of 
the economic plight in which so many females find themselves 
from day to day. In many respects females themselves are 
responsible for the freedom with which they are exploited. So 
long as they live in the hope of marriage, they pay, in consequence, 
less attention to reform, either in the direction of wages, hours 
of labour, or factory conditions. Why that should be so is 
astonishing. - But it is so, and employers of labour reap the 
advantage of woman’s indifference to industrial welfare. Females 
suffer in two ways. First of all, small earnings provide a less 
opportunity of making provision for marriage; secondly, a great 
number of women have to continue working even after marriage, 
and others have to return to factory labour on the death of their 
husbands. Women marry younger and live longer than~men. 
Widows become proportionately considerable; Mr. B. L. Hutchins 
estimates that ‘“‘something like one woman in every eight over 
twenty years’ old is a widow.”’ pee’ 

At any rate, marriage in working-class life does not form the 
security against industrial employment as most people would 
assume. As a matter of fact, about one woman out of every four 
females industrially employed is either a widow or a married 
woman. In some trades the percentage is higher than that. 
However, the number of females occupied in England and Wales 
in 1911 was 4,830,734 (compared to 11,453,665 males). Of these 
females, 680,191 were married and 411,011 were widows—the. 
total number of married and widowed women being 1,091,202. 
This amounts to nearly one-third of the total females occupied 
who are twenty years of age and over. The proportion is not so 
great in Scotland, where there were 593,210 girls and women 
occupied in 1911. Of this number 31,465 were married, this being 
58 per cent. of the total. There were 44,063 widows, or 74 per 
cent. of those occupied. The age at which most females are 
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occupied in industry is from twenty to twenty-five years. Up to 
forty-five years of age there are more females in employment than 
there are at any group of ages below twenty. In fact, the census 
of 1911 shows that there were more women returned as being 
occupied at the age of fifty-five than at any age below twenty. 
There is no limit to the occupational age of women. In 1911 
there were 122,532 in England and Wales working for a living at 
sixty-five years of age and over. Hence, neither marriage nor 
womanhood, including motherhood, is a guarantee against females 
not having to enter the economic struggle in the factory, or in 
domestic service, or in the labour of outworkers and charwomen. 
There are 126,061 charwomen, of whom 37,441 are married and 
61,720 are widows—that is, 99,161 married and widowed out of 
126,061. Charwomen have increased from 111,841 in 1901, when 
86,463 were married and widowed. In nearly all cases these 
women are driven to this occupation because they are dependent 
entirely upon their own earnings, or because they have themselves 
and others to maintain, or because their husbands are infirm, 
underpaid, or are the victims of vice. We may gather from the 
undergoing table a knowledge of the age groups at which females 
are employed as wage-earners :— 


Ages. Numbers. ie Numbers. 
1 


. 193,285 
» 225,287 
. 241,988 
252,696 | 65 and over............ 122,532 


Now these figures do not cover the total number of females of 
adult age who are dependent upon wage-earning employment at 
one time or another. Women are more irregularly employed than 
men; women, owing to their duties: in life, are constantly falling 
out of employment for a period, and returning at a later stage. 
Hence, the range of figures from which industrial women is 
drawn is greater than is usually indicated by the census returns. 
We may safely assume, therefore, that there is much more 
necessity for young female workers fighting for improved conditions 
than is generally assumed. If marriage causes a break in their 
industrial employment, family economic causes compel a fair 
percentage of them.to return. In some occupations the percentage 
of married and widowed women is always considerable. For 
instance, in the manufacture of china, earthenware, and porcelain 
goods there were 258 per cent. of the females married when 
returns were obtained in 1911. Among marriageable women the 
percentage must have been much greater, as the calculation was 
based upon females of all ages. In these trades the tendency has 
been for the number of married females to increase. Take an 
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example. In 1901 there were 6,984 in the state of marriage and 
widowhood, and 8,795 in 1911. A special inquiry made by the 
Home Office in 1907 into the marriage state of women in all textile 
trades revealed the fact that there were 24 per cent. of women 
over eighteen years of age who were married, and 4 per cent. 
widows. In non-textile factories there were 163 per cent. married 
and 4°4 per cent. were widows. In the textile mills in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, but mainly within a comparatively small 
radius of Manchester, the married women and widows numbered 
about 142,000. It has been estimated that in the cotton trade 
alone about 33 per cent. of the females engaged in the various 
processes are married, or are widows. The total number of married 
women workers in Lancashire is 211,000. 

Industry, under individualism, has displayed no chivalry 
towards women. Ever since the commencement of the factory 
system their industrial and domestic labours have continued. to 
increase. Men, at least, have had the choice of freedom, either 
before or after the factory hours of the day. But this has been 
denied to females, and particularly those who are married, whether 
they have become mothers or evaded the duty of perpetuating the 
race. It is not necessary to quote figures or to carry on any 
academical investigation in proof of this, especially to anyone who 
has lived among it and witnessed its appalling results among the 
womanhood of our industrial populations. That it yields dire 
effects upon women, upon mothers, and upon families, the victims 
of this continuous strenuous life would, in too many cases, be 
the last to admit. But it is because they have become blind to 
their true conditions in comparison to what the life and environment 
of a mother and child should be. Raphael’s ‘‘Madonna and Child’’ 
is often presented to us as a picture of motherhood and childhood 
to be imitated, with its suggestion of health, freedom, happiness, 
and the sacred task of motherhood. But how is this domestic 
picture to be at all realisable within the industrial cauldron of 
Lancashire, with so many mothers enslaved to mill conditions from 
early morning to evening, and afterwards enslaved for the night to 
every call of a working-class home? This human blot upon the 
wealthiest industrial county of the kingdom increases rather than 
decreases. And the burden of the married woman worker is part 
of the continuous strain that has been imposed upon her as a 
female throughout her youthhood. I have worked side by side 
with these women, and, on the other hand, I have since had 
ample opportunity of observing the girlhood and womanhood in 
grades of society presumably occupying a higher economic plane. 
But I have not the space to go into the details of the daily life of 
the married woman worker, with its never-ending demands upon 
her wasting strength. ' Nor is it necessary to try to prove anything 
in this respect by figures. One can rely upon experience and 
observation alone. The life of the married woman is hard and 
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harsh; and not infrequently cruel, when compared with the lives 
of other women who live upon incomes largely derived from the 
labour of females in industry. And if I had facility for a 
substantial record of proof I could, by the mere use of scissors 
and paste, overload pages of this Annual with copious extracts 
from a heap of examples I have cut, from time to time, from the 
concrete reports of lady factory inspectors. These extracts relate 
to every industrial region of the United Kingdom, whether in 
connection with the manufacture of cotton in Lancashire, of 
woollen in Yorkshire, of linen in Ulster, of jute in Forfarshire, of 
pots in Staffordshire, of metal goods in Worcestershire, of tinplate 
in Glamorganshire. And so with other trades and other places. 
As I sit writing these lines I can ‘see no less than ten females 
from sixteen to twenty years of age sitting or playing in the 
sunshine, gaining strength and beauty. If they were the daughters 
of working men and women they would be in the factory, or the 
forge, or the warehouse, wasting strength for the wealth of others. 
For if there are two things I have shown in this contribution it is 
the extent to which the daughters of working-class families are 
employed in industry, as youths and adults, and the extent to which 
they are inadequately paid, except in a comparatively few instances. 

One:cannot say that females must not work. It is the fashion 
in these-days to advocate and demand an extension of female 
employment. The demand is just and necessary to the economic 
requirements of working-class. and lower middle-class life; and | 
honest work would not do the females of other classes any harm. 
And one could adduce numerous facts proving that where married 
women are employed in industry it is because they are compelled 
to do one of two things: they must either neglect the family or 
their dependents by going to the workshop, or by staying at home 
they must starve themselves and their children through having no 
weekly income. However, if married women have to undertake 
the triple task of wage-earner, child-bearer, and mother, then it 
should be the duty of society to see that their wages are just and 
their conditions of labour more compatible than they are to-day 
with a higher development of womanhood and motherhood. It is 
not at all uncommon to see in our great textile towns the women 
going to work in a morning earlier than the men employed in 
engineering works, and returning home later in the evening. And 
the industrial conditions of these women are more physically 
exhausting and strenuous. Yet you may see these women, 
especially the older ones, tramping wearily through the streets 
from the mills, long after the men have reached home. Is it fair? 
Is it sensible when we come to consider all things that are essential 
to the welfare of working-class society? I am not putting the © 
case of the women from any mood of compassion. But it should 
be plain enough to the man in the street even that, so long as so 
many of these women have to drag themselves from the factory 
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labour to equally hard labour at home, some consideration should 
be given to them that would tend to make their hours of labour at 
the mills less rather than more than the hours of men in mechanical 
occupations. This was suggested not long ago by one of the 
members. of Parliament of a large manufacturing town—himself 
being a millowner—but the suggestion fell'on dead ground. Even 
women reformers themselves paid no heed to it. 

The question of women in industry raises many problems which 
scarcely come within the scope of this article to discuss ; nor would 
my space be sufficient for the purpose. But of recent years there 
has been among women social workers a determination to exercise 
hostility against any interference with the industrial employment 
of married women. In view of the economic conditions of too 
many families there is much to be said for this opposition. But 
in some cases it has been carried too far, and has tended to check 
the desire to prevent the publication of truthful pictures of the 
reprehensible conditions of the employment of married women 
and the evils arising from it. There has been a fear that if too 
much is said and written about the disadvantages, attempts would 
be made to put an end to the factory engagements of married 
women. But the reliance upon females of all ages for the upkeep 
of British manufacturing industries has now gone too far for such 
a sweeping action to be enforced. Take the processes of the 
preparing, spinning, and weaving of cotton goods. If one were to 
prevent married women working at these occupations it would 
almost completely disorganise the cotton industry, reduce its 
present supremacy, and stifle its future progress. But that should 
not be permitted to stand in the way of any exposure of 
the objectionable conditions of these women’s employment. 
Condemnation should be utilised to prepare and enforce improve- 
ments. If married women were turned away from the mills of 
Lancashire it would minimise female operatives to the extent of 
one-third of the total number. Unless they were replaced by 
males the industry would be partially ruined. Nevertheless, it 
has been contended of recent years that the employment of mothers 
in factories does not result in heavy infantile mortality and neglect 
of children that survive the first twelve months’ existence. ‘This 
attitude has been adopted in order to arrest any campaign for the 
abolition of the married woman as an industrial worker. . But, 
whatever may be the slaughter of innocents in other counties, 
we are still face to face with the fact that Lancashire, which 
employs more married women in factories than any other area in 
the kingdom, has the greatest annual death-roll of babies. In a 
shaded map of infantile mortality recently issued by the Local 
Government Board the darkest spot was that of Lancashire. The 
next blackest patches were other industrial regions in England 
and Wales. And of twenty-five of the towns with the largest 
death-rates of children below the age of one year ten were in 
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Lancashire, and six others in industrial towns near the borders 
of this over-strenuous industrial county. And one must add to 
this yearly list of dead children the number of miscarriages brought 
about through industrial employment. For proof of this read the 
reports of lady factory inspectors for the past few years. I have 
seen pregnant women in the pottery manufactories of Staffordshire 
climbing tables and ladders with heavy weights, and in that way 
endangering their own lives and the lives of their unborn children. 
The result is that miscarriage is not at all infrequent in these 
towns where china and earthenware goods are manufactured. 
Many a woman ‘‘with child,’’ in industrial districts, has been 
advised to seek factory employment if she desired to get ‘‘rid 
of it.’’ These are incontrovertible facts, which have been recently 
lessened not so much by an improvement in the actual factory 
conditions as by the beneficent effects of the maternity allowances 
in the National Insurance Act. But they still exist to an extent 
that should induce us never to tire of seeking advancement in two 
ways respecting the employment of females in industry :—(1) By 
increased wages to enable expectant mothers to secure rest and 
leisure when they most need them; (2) by special consideration 
being given to the usual working hours of women, and their 
industrial conditions. These achievements are not only essential 
to married women, but to all women during the age of potential 
motherhood—say, between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five. We 
know that, by the application of advanced sanitation, infantile 
mortality can be reduced. But, when all that has been done, in 
the districts in which women are mostly employed after marriage 
the child death-rate would remain the largest; the latest figures 
issued by the Local Government Board verify this, and they relate 
to the years from 1907 to 1910. In industrial towns the average 
deaths per thousand of those born were less than they had been at 
any time previously, since the industrial revolution had turned 
women from the fields or the domestic workshop. It is gratifying 
to observe this reduction; but the fact remains that by far the 
highest rates are always to be found in crowded industrial areas 
where women are numerously employed in factories. Burnley, 
the greatest cotton manufacturing town in Europe, has the most 
occupied women—and the highest infantile mortality in Great 
Britain ! 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 


‘The one thing I am conscious of in the foregoing pages is the 
omission of numerous examples I might have given in proof of the 
audacious manner in which women have — been economically 
exploited and made to serve the purpose of cheap labour. In view 
of the innumerableness of the facts this has been impossible. 
But from the statements I have made, and the figures I have 
reproduced from authoritative sources, it will be seen that the 
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questions arising around the conditions of women workers form 
one of the gravest and one of the most pressing problems of the 
day. This is emphasised by the truth that there is a steadily 
growing determination to improve the circumstances of women 
workers concerning wages, hours of labour, respectful treatment, 
health, and sanitation. Generally, their plight at present can be 
only briefly described as degrading. 

But in what way are remedies to be sought? Mainly, perhaps, 
by the adoption of methods similar to those which have been used 
by men—namely, trade union organisation and political action. 
At present, however, women lack both forces. They are most 
imadequately organised, and they have no political power through 
the ballot-box—that is, of a national character. There is another 
method by which the actual conditions of their labour can be 
improved ; that is, by the supervision and influence of lady factory 
inspectors ; but in this respect, as in others, they are insufficiently 
served. The present female inspectors perform their duties 
admirably ; and only those who read their reports from year to 
year can have anything like a fair idea of the amount of good 
work they are constantly effecting. But they are not numerous 
enough. 

Reverting to trade unionism, women’s position is weak. They 
look forward to the marriage union rather than to trade unionism. 
One can hardly say why they should take this view in face of the 
vast numbers of adult women always in industrial employment. 
Perhaps they have never yet realised the greatness of this number, 
but still nurse the fond hope that female industrial employment 
ceases with marriage. But this is a delusion. Anyhow, if we 
take the latest returns concerning trade unionists issued by the 
Board of Trade, we shall see that at the end of 1913 there were 
3,993,769 members of trade unions. Of this number there were 
only 356,763 females. This was an increase from 129,084 in 
1904; so that, until quite recently, women in a sense were even 
not amenable to organisation. However, as the figures now stand, 
nearly three-quarters of them are females connected with textile 
trades, the textile membership being 258,732. A further look 
into the figures shows us that even in the textile trades 212,534, or 
60 per cent., of the female trade unionists are employed in the 
cotton trade alone. Hence, of the total number of female trade 
unionists in the United Kingdom, amounting to 356,763, the 
cotton trade itself claims 212,534. Now this is significant; for 
in this centre of female trade unionism we get the best economic 
conditions and the most attention to labour considerations. If 
you will return to the tables I have given of women’s wages 
you will perceive how far females in the cotton trade stand at the 
top. Their outstanding position is more pronounced to-day than 
it was at any period covered by my figures. Advances have been 
gained through trade union action. The wages of 16,000 ring 
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spinners, for instance, have been granted increases of recent date 
varying from 1s. to 5s. per week. But another striking condition 
that accompanies the strong trade unionism of females in the cotton 
industry is that female cotton operatives are the only females 
employed in industrial occupations who are paid the same rates 
of wages as men are paid for the same class of work. Even in 
the sister woollen industry women do not enjoy this right. Hence, 
the remedy for women’s wrongs through trade unionism is an 
effective one. 

It is, perhaps, not the proper place here to suggest that the 
finest remedy for the wrongs of women workers would be a 
universal system of co-operative capital and labour. But there is 
much to be said in its favour. We have gained some idea from 
the foregoing pages of how women workers are treated, for 
instance, in establishments outside the co-operative movement. 
Co-operation, of course, has not yet attained immeasurable heights 
in this respect. There are, in fact, still some local co-operative 
societies, controlled even by trade unionists, that are as laggard as 
some of the worst private employers of labour in their economic 
treatment of their female servants. They are not performing their 
duty neither to the cause nor to their generation. But let us turn 
to the Co-operative Wholesale Society, which we may regard as 
the largest co-operative trading concern in the world. We may 
obtain from the treatment of women workers under the C.W.S. 
an example of what can be achieved by sound democratic action 
and control. To some extent I must apologise for occupying space 
with details of wages in the Co-operative Wholesale movement, 
because it may seem to many readers like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. But I want to state the co-operative case briefly to 
form a contrast with examples of wages I have tabulated 
concerning women outside. And it is essential that we should 
remember that the fixed minimum scale of wages regarding 
female workers under the C.W.S. is, in many cases, paid to a 
class of workers who, outside the co-operative movement, are 
included among those who are rewarded with the most abominably 
low wages I have quoted in this article. These females are to 
be found in the shirt-making trade, in the manufactory of jam, 
confectionery, tobacco, &c. And so on. We must remember that 
im many occupations females’ earnings do not average more than 
5s. to 7s. 6d. a week; yet for a similar class of work the G:W:S. 
apply their minimum scale. |. (ees 
». What is this minimum scale to which the C.W.S. have’ been 
bound by the body politic of the. members who. constitute their 
shareholders. (mostly working. men and women), and which must 
be paid. to females employed in any capacity whatéver? It is as 
follows:-—- . MESCL GeO BY Teer) Sie etaen he ree 
MOWABO Uy cacpreteviaters® MER 16S LOGS He. eye Tg x BOY Ji 
UE Wagewvrcmrean Bf WH 99/2 lps) 18/5 15/4) 17/= 
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The Co-operative Wholesale Society are large employers. The 
number of females employed at the various works and departments 
is 7,350. These comprise 3,830 day-workers and 3,520. piece- 
workers. Regarding the position of wages, the following 
summarised account has been supplied :— 


(a) Female Employés other than Piece-workers. 

The whole of these are now receiving wages at not less than 
the Congress minimum scale of wages. 
(b) Piece-workers. 

The “‘log list’’ is now fixed on’ such a basis: as will enable. at 
least 85 per cent. to earn not less than the scale rate mentioned. 

According to the last return prepared in connection with this 
matter, the number of females receiving, wages in excess of the 
minimum scale rate was 2,950, the approximate amount being 
£18,000 per annum. 5 

It may be mentioned that the health and comfort of.all the 
workers have had the first consideration, as will be seen from’ the 
following, viz. :— ; t A tece! 

1. Good healthy workrooms. 
Trade union wages in every case where trade unions exist. 
Best wages in districts. where no trade unions exist. 

Short hours of labour (5,400 females working forty-eight 
hours or less per week). apne Se toed 
Payment for time absent through sickness and holidays to 
those on fixed wages, and who are not paid for overtime. 
Overalls provided for females in certain packing departments. 
Commodious dining-rooms, with meals at reasonable prices. 
Facilities for recreation and entertainment. 
Annual picnic, with a grant for each employé attending. 
Thrift fund, which is generously subsidised by the society. 


Practically the wages and conditions that obtain in the English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society’s works also obtain in the factories 
‘and workshops of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
It is quite true that many private employers are not unmindful of 
the provision of healthy conditions and good wages for their female 
employés. But, generally speaking, the circumstances of women in 
industry are not to be compared with those under the charge of the 
two great Co-operative Wholesale Societies. I will say no more 
about that here, except that I speak from a wide experience of 
women workers in the factories and workshops of, the United 
Kingdom. ) 

My task of trying to indicate the numerical growth of women 
in industry, and the ignominious rewards granted to females for 
industrial service, must now be drawn to a conclusion. The 
numerical advance will continue. Low wages must be increased. 
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Doubtlessly, with the numerical development, fresh domestic 
problems and new social sentiments will arise. New legislation 
will be enforced by the organisation of women workers in trade 
union and political objects. But no matter whatever be woman’s 
advance in industrial or professional directions, she must be also 
the child-bearer of the race, if the race is to be perpetuated. So 
far'as the advance of woman has proceeded in wage-earning 
occupations, no specific attempt has yet been made to combine on 
anything like ideal lines her industrial conditions with the 
necessities associated with her maternal functions. In many cases 
she works harder and longer hours than men, and is invariably 
paid much less in wages. But, just as bad social, economic, and 
industrial circumstances of young men tend to render them less 
efficient as fathers, or soldiers, so the depressing conditions of 
female workers make them less proficient as mothers or bearers of 
the nation’s children. Society itself reaps the soiled fruit of its 
own sowing. Heretofore, women in industry have been the 
victims of gross injustice and selfish profit-seeking. Our object, 
however, should not be to banish them from occupational positions, 
but to improve their industrial conditions and make these more 
compatible with the requirements of healthy womanhood, strong 
motherhood, noble citizenship. Our policy should be freedom of 
choice for both sexes, with such capital and labour conditions that 
would help to make that freedom a blessing rather than a danger 
to mankind. 
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BY L. G. CHIOZZA MONEY, M.P. 


Il. Or tHE THREE Nations wHo LEAp INDUSTRY. 


UR British State has reached in the second decade of the 
twentieth century a point in its development and in its 
relation to the world at large at which it will be well for 

its future if those responsible for its governance take stock of the 
national undertaking and weigh carefully the conditions which 
have raised Britain to her present position and the measures which 
are necessary to secure the material future of the British people. 
It is my purpose here to trace in broad outlines the circumstances 
which have made Britain what she is, and to show in their true 
perspective the factors which constitute our strength or our 
weakness. We shall be concerned with fundamental matters, 
some of which are within our control, while others, unfortunately, 
are quite beyond it. We shall see that, in one sense, it is as 
difficult for a nation to become wealthy by taking thought as for a 
man to add a cubit to his stature. Nevertheless, within the 
practical possibilities of human effort, we shall see that there is 
much that may be done and, indeed, much that must be done to 
safeguard the material welfare of the people of the British Isles 
and to fit them to remain the head and front of a great Empire. 


Let us begin by observing that it is by no means a matter of 
chance that the people of the world, regarded as a whole, are to 
be found collected together in great groups in certain areas. In 
ancient days the distribution of the world’s population was largely 
conditioned by the difficulties of locomotion. In modern times 
the railway and the steamship, combined with a growing knowledge 
of the world’s surface, have made it possible for the people of the 
most advanced races to settle in naturally rich areas. In our 
day millions of people transplant themselves in the world in the 
course of a single year, and before the world is very much older 
claims will have been pegged out in all the world’s choicest spots 
by enterprising emigrants. What is it; under these conditions, 
that decides the distribution of population in the world? The 
answer is that there are two great factors. The first is Fertility, 
and the second is Power. The great areas of virgin soil in the 
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New World draw upon the teeming agricultural populations of 
old countries, and we see some poor peasant from Galicia or 
Tuscany taking up a free grant of land on the Western Prairie. 
More potent still as a factor in attracting and holding population 
is a country’s natural gifts in point of power. These, when a 
country is fortunate enough to possess them, afford the means of 
creating wealth in enormous quantities and to support at a high 
standard of comfort great and prosperous populations. The fact 
that three countries of the world—two of them, the United 
Kingdom and the German Empire, old civilisations, and one, the 
United States of America, a ‘‘new’’ country—lead the world in 
point of wealth production is due to their possession in an 
extraordinary degree of the main source of the chief means of 
power production at present known to mankind, viz., Coal. By 
virtue of their magnificent coal-mines these three nations are able 
to manufacture upon a large scale under the most favourable 
conditions. Other nations are handicapped in competition by their 
inferior resources, and have, indeed, in respect of many great 
industries, no chance to compete on level terms with the three 
industrial leaders. 

To realise the extraordinary predominance in coal production 
of the three countries named, let us consider the world’s coal 
output in 1912, the latest year for which we have particulars 
available for all countries. Here are the curious and significant 
facts of the case :— 


THE WORLD'S COAL PRODUCTION IN 1912. 


(The figures include the inferior brown coal known as lignite.) 


Tons. 
mived LS bates asaya tases omceedeuon 477,000,000 
Wnited Kingdom 50. .j.cdesesssbaess tess 260,000 ,000 
(Ean wohyee Whnnobeonsra:ecacebepenerccoobece 253,000,000 
990,000,000 
All the rest of the World ............ 210,000,000 
AG he: WWOnlds wancster cat acetdaeetenees 1,200,000 ,000 


i Nature, it will be seen, has been anything but impartial in her 
distribution of a most important world asset. With all the world 
producing, in 1912, 1,200,000,000 tons of coal, we see that 
America, Britain, and Germany produced between them 
990,000,000 tons, or over 82 per cent. of the whole. To put it 
more simply still, the three great coal nations produced between 
them more than eight out of every ten tons of coal produced in 
all the world. It is impossible to argue with facts like that; they 
are too hard to be resisted by the nations who have not the fortune 
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to be great coal countries. In trades demanding the use of large 
quantities of cheap power it is impossible for France to contend 
with England, or for Holland or Italy to contend with Germany. 


Il. Tae Rise oF Brirrain as AN INDUSTRIAL Power. 


The rise of Britain to eminence in industry and trade was the 
result of the discovery by a few gifted men of the means to utilise 
coal power. It is indeed strange that for so many centuries coal 
had remained for practical purposes unused in these islands, and 
that not until the eighteenth century did anyone take sufficient 
thought upon the extraordinary heat-producing qualities of coal 
and the common and visible phenomenon of the boiling of water. 
The world had to wait so long for thoughtful men to consider 
these things that it might easily have had to wait a century or 
two longer. It is a curious thought that we owe to a few persons 
the facile printing of these words by power machinery in 1914. 
When the very obvious powers of heat and steam at last thrust 
themselves upon the thinker, Britain was enabled to make use of 
the wealth which she had all along possessed during long centuries 
of poverty. 

We hardly realise to-day how short a remove separates us 
from the poor Britain with a stagnant population. The year 1750 
was only one hundred and sixty-five years ago, or, as nearly as 
possible, five generations—the days of our grandfathers’ great- 
grandfathers. In 1750 all England and Wales, which now 
contains over thirty-six million people, had a population of little 
more than six millions, while what is now the United Kingdom, 
with a population of about forty-six millions of people, contained 
about ten-and-a-half millions of people. And not only was the 
Britain of five generations ago poor in point of numbers; the 
almost stagnant population lived at a very low standard of life, 
and the main occupation of the people was a poor agriculture. 
Industries were few and unprogressive. A big iron industry was 
impossible, for we had no timber left with which to smelt iron, 
and the little iron produced in the world was naturally produced 
in the North of Europe, where there was plenty of good timber 
+o make charcoal. We could in no better way illustrate the 
poverty of the world as a whole at that day, and the comparative 
poverty of Britain in that poor world, than by pointing out that 
in the middle of the eighteenth century the entire world produced 
about one hundred thousand tons of iron and that England 
contributed about fifteen thousand tons to that very poor total. 
Iron is man’s chief tool, and when the world had very little iron 
it was necessarily poor. The chief English industry in the middle 
of the eighteenth century was the woollen trade, but it was a 
poor thing at the best, and the English manufacturers had to 
send their cloths to the Continent to be dyed and finished for lack 
of the knowledge and skill which existed elsewhere. 
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When coal was made to yield its power, and we discovered 
how to get it in great quantities and to use it to advantage, the 
currents of British endeavour were almost completely changed. 
In 1750 Abraham Darby discovered how to smelt iron with coal, 
and that fact changed Britain from one of the least of the iron 
countries to one of the greatest, giving her a lead in the iron 
manufacture which she was destined to hold for many years. In 
the same year James Watt began his wonderful work with the 
steam engine. When coal power was realised, and when plentiful 
quantities of iron came to be produced cheaply, invention was 
given a great impetus. The age of machinery was ushered in, 
and production by power began. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century the factory system was established. The country which 
at the middle of the eighteenth century had had for several 
generations an almost stagnant population began to increase by 
leaps and bounds. Between 1700 and 1750 the population of 
England and Wales grew by no more than about 500,000 people; 
in the next fifty years the population increased by about 50 per 
cent., numbering about nine millions in 1801. We may regard 
the middle of the eighteenth century as a turning-point in British 
progress. Before that date Britain was an agricultural country 
largely exporting food and materials and importing manufactures. 
After that date Britain began to draw upon the world for materials 
to work with the great sources of power which she possessed in 
her coal-mines, and where before she had imported manufactures 
she began to export and to build up a great foreign trade in the 
products of her new coal-based industries. 


III. How Ovr Forty-six Minzion Propur Live. 


Production by. power, which, as we have seen, began in the 
eighteenth century, made rapid progress in the nineteenth century. 
Whereas in 1801 the total population of the United Kingdom was 
15,500,000, one-half of that number having been added in the 
last fifty years of the eighteenth century, at the end of the 
nineteenth century the British Isles had a population of over 
forty-one millions, a figure which has now risen to over forty-six 
millions. The same isles, which so recently found it difficult. to 
sustain a small population even upon terms of an almost universal 
poverty, are now the home of a population so great that it 
scarcely notices the sailing of hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
in a single year. It is very important that we should clearly 
understand the economy which sustains so great a population in 
so small an area. The conditions of our existence are exceedingly 
complex, and it is not difficult, therefore, for a man in our modern 
days to be a cog in the great machine without understanding either 
his own position or that of the great working machine of which 
he forms an insignificant part. = 
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The United Kingdom is naturally a poor country save in respect 
of the gifts of its people, its geographical position, and its 
extraordinarily good stores of mineral fuel. We may sum up 
our first-class material possessions in two  words—Coal and 
Seaboard. If we consider the materials with which our work is 
done we realise how true is this broad generalisation. Whether 
we regard metals, or timber, or textile materials, or hides and 
skins, or such miscellaneous materials as rubber and asbestos, 
we find that our native supplies are either inferior or altogether 
lacking. As to native metals, only iron and tin are of any 
consequence ; of such important metals as copper, lead, and zinc 
we have negligible supplies. As to timber, it is our own. fault 
that we have not good native supplies, and the nation vainly waits 
for an enterprising Government to establish the great State 
forests we ought to have. As to many materials, such as cotton, 
jute, rubber, &c., we are altogether dependent upon oversea 
supplies, while as to wool, hides, skins, and many other things, 
it is quite impossible for us to raise in these islands more than a 
small part of the enormous quantities required to maintain the 
manufacturing industries which are based upon them. Our 
natural poverty in industrial materials has to be atoned for by 
doing work to earn supplies of them from abroad. Hence our 
great export trade. We manufacture for the export market, and 
earn in exchange for the manufactured products we send. out the 
foods and materials which we do not, or cannot, produce at home. 
As to food, be it observed, we raise at home about one-half of our 
consumption of the kinds of food which can be raised in our 
climate; the other half we earn by our export trade. 


But let the conditions of the successful conduct of this 
national economy be carefully observed. We are able to prosecute 
successful manufacturing because we have in our little Britain 
magnificent stores of fuel which in no case are ‘situate more 
than about one hundred miles from the sea, and are often actually 
adjacent to tide water. Good coal thus situated means Cheap 
Power, and Cheap Power means the command of raw materials. 


A good coal-mine well situated acts upon industries like a 
magnet. Raw materials are drawn to the coal, because near the 
coal they can be most successfully worked upon. Coal is so 
heavy and bulky that its carriage is a very costly matter, and it 
does not pay, in the general case, to take coal to materials as well 
as it pays to take materials to coal. It will be understood, 
therefore, what a peculiar advantage it is to a nation to possess 
such good coal as ours, and especially to have that coal not far 
from good ports, so that raw materials can be brought from any 
port of the world just to the place where they can be best used. 


- Now we have the British economy in a nutshell. With 
cheap, well-situated coal as a base, large-scale manufacturing 1s 
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successfully conducted chiefly upon foreign materials. With part 
of the manufactures produced the imports are paid for without 
which we could not exist in these islands as a great people. 


Tt should also be observed that British shipping, as well as 
British manufacturing industry, owes its present position to the 
coal asset. - If we consider the kinds of goods we bring in, and 
compare them with the kinds of goods we send out, we see that 
the foods and raw materials which we have to import are bulky 
or heavy or both, whereas the goods we send out are chiefly 
manufactured articles, which, pound’s worth for pound’s: worth, 
take up much less room in a ship than foods or raw materials. It 
follows, therefore, that, so far as our imports of food and materials 
on the one hand and our exports of manufactured goods on the 
other hand are concerned, we need many ships for our imports 
and fewer ships for our exports. That is awkward for shipping, 
because it means full cargoes inwards and many ships compelled 
to go out in ballast for lack of a cargo. Fortunately for British 
shipping, our coal redresses the balance, coal exports furnishing 
a heavy and bulky outward cargo, which compensates the 
shipowner. As coal exports have been increasingly needed with 
the growth of steamships to maintain coaling stations abroad, the 
coal export trade, by furnishing good outward cargoes, has helped 
to build up British shipping and make it profitable. 


It will be understood, then, how all-important to the United 
Kingdom is its coal supply, and if we desire to understand what 
the loss of coal would mean to Britain we have only to turn to 
those parts of the United Kingdom which lack coal, such as 
Ireland, or such English counties as Norfolk or Oxfordshire or 
Wiltshire. These coal-less parts of the country we find to be 
poor and with an inferior standard of wages. So true it is that. 
in our modern days a district without a power supply is sorely 
handicapped in the production of wealth. 


Without the magic influence of our wonderful natural power 
stores it would be impossible for forty-six millions of people to 
live in these islands except upon conditions of great poverty. 
It is upon manufacturing and the commerce arising out of it that 
the majority of our people live, and if the secret of coal had not: 
been discovered, or if our power supply had been as poor as that 
of France, there would not be twenty millions of people living 
in these islands at the present time. ee, 


IV. Tue Rise or Fortran Comperttrion. 


In the early years of British coal development we had things 
all our own way. As has been pointed out above, there are only 
two other white countries in the world which possess coal resources. 
comparable with our own, but neither of these countries was in 
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a position to utilise their power in the early days when we began 
to smelt iron with coal and to use steam-driven machinery. 


The United States, of course, lacked population, and it was 
not until 1860 that the United States, which will soon have one 
hundred millions of people, had a population of thirty-one millions. 
Tron was not smelted with coal in the United States until 1840, 
or ninety years after Abraham Darby successfully performed the 
feat in England. The ultimate destiny of the United States was 
well understood by competent observers two generations ago. 
The American coal is infinitely superior to our own, or, indeed, 
to that of any other country in the world, and it was certain, 
therefore, that as soon as she had sufficient population she would 
be able to surpass us easily in production. That has proved to 
be the case, and at the present time America produces in a year 
about three times as much iron as is produced in the United 
Kingdom. America, however, has not become a great exporter 
of manufactures. There are two reasons for this. The first is 
that she has gained people so rapidly through the two factors 
which we have seen to be the determinants of population—fertility 
and power—that she has been engaged in building up within her 
own borders the material framework of a great new civilisation. 
Most of the goods she has produced have been needed by her 
own rapidly multiplying people. She has herself many of the 
raw materials which we have to import. She is the greatest iron 
country, the greatest lead country, the greatest oil country, the 
greatest copper country in the world. She needs imports, but 
she has not the imperative need of Britain. Also, she has practised 
a restrictive commercial policy which has prevented her in obtaining 
a great hold upon foreign markets. She will, however, be a much 
greater competitor in the future. 


As to Germany, we have but to remind ourselves of her history 
to understand why it was that her gifted people were doing so 
little during the early period of British industrial development. 
While Britain, the island power, protected from invasion by her 
Navy, was undergoing the industrial revolution and busily building 
up industries and wealth to sustain a greatly increased population, 
Germany was not merely divided but was, during a long period 
of years, a theatre of war. Her people, under their many rulers, 
were often politically divided, and until quite recent years 
commercially divided by hostile tariffs, different systems of 
coinage and of weights and measures. It was not until the 
formation of the German Empire, under the leadership of the 
Prussian King as German Kaiser, that Germany, less than 
forty-five years ago, won the peaceful internal conditions which 
enabled her to apply her great gifts to her fine resources. When 
at last she was free to devote her energies to the arts of peace, 
coal power soon did for Germany what at an earlier period it 
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did for Britain. It built up fine industries which, backed by 
education and scientific research, have carried Germany with 
incredible swiftness to the position of the second export 
manufacturing country. 


Neither America nor Germany could have done so much 
without the aid of the natural resources which have been the 
secret of our own success in modern times. If we again turn to 
the remarkable figures as to the world’s coal output given on a 
previous page, we understand that, while it needed intelligence 
and skill to develop natural resources, each of the three leading 
industrial nations owes its position to the great and peculiar 
advantage of a magnificent coal supply. By taking thought a 
nation can add to the physical well-being and to the culture of 
its people, but it cannot add a single ounce to its native stores of 
minerals. Skill and intelligence are needed to make the most of 
any country, but that cannot atone for lack of natural resources ; 
indeed, the recorded history of the world shows that where skill 
and intelligence are possessed by any race that race migrates in 
search of the best natural resources that it knows of in the world. 
The building up of a nation of nearly one hundred millions of 
people in the United- States is a major illustration of the fact. 
The great American people is a heterogeneous collection of 
enterprising persons of all races (or the descendants of these) who 
have had the courage to leave their native lands in search of the 
virgin fertility and the power afforded by cheap fuel. Always in 
comparing nation with nation we ought to remember the profound 
principles of which I have spoken, and yet how often they are 
completely neglected. 


VY. British WEALTH as It Is. 


By reason of the economy we have considered in broad outline 
the great British population has accumulated capital roundly 
estimated to be worth about sixteen thousand million pounds 
(£16,000,000,000), and enjoys an annual income of not less than 
two thousand one hundred million pounds (£2,100,000,000). 
These figures appear enormous when thus written down on paper, 
but let it not he forgotten that they refer to over forty-six millions 
. of people. 


Even the smallest affairs of a great people bulk largely: in the 
aggregate, and we shall do well not to allow ourselves to be 
dazzled by hundreds or thousands of millions when we are 
considering tens of millions of people. It needs an enormous 
amount of food in the aggregate to supply even a starvation diet 
to forty-six millions of men, women, and children; it needs an 
enormous amount of capital in the aggregate to house them ever 
so poorly; it needs an enormous income in the aggregate merely 
to provide them with the barest comforts. If we want to view 
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the facts I have given in a proper perspective let us consider our 
national income of about £2,100,000,000 for what it is as the 
aggregate year’s fund of these people for all purposes, i.e., for 
maintaining the central and local governments, for repairing and 
renewing old capital, for adding new capital, and for current 
consumption. When we divide £2,100,000,000 by forty-six 
million people, we see that it works out at about £45 per head, 
or about £225 per family of five persons. And that £225 average 
per family is not, as I have remarked, available for current 
* consumption; it has to furnish national and civic needs, repair 
old capital, and supply new capital. Our national peace 
expenditure (less the Post Office outgo which is not really 
expenditure) is now (1914), in round figures, £180,000,000, while 
local expenditure out of rates is about £80,000,000. If we suppose 
no more than £340,000,000 to be saved for capital purposes in 
a year we have £600,000,000 to deduct from the £2,100,000,000 
to arrive at the yearly sum available for personal expenditure, 
reducing the £2,100,000,000 to £1,500,000,000, or less than £33 
per head. That being the average per head, need we wonder, in 
view of the bad and inequitable distribution of what income there 
is, that there is so much poverty in our midst? 

As a matter of fact, the national income of £2,100,000,000 is 
so inequitably. distributed that about one-half of it has to serve 
the needs of forty million people, while the other half is taken, 
approximately, by the remaining six million people. We may 
sum up the facts as to income by saying that the national income 
is surprisingly small in view of the powers of production conferred 
upon us by modern science and invention, and that what income 
there is is very badly distributed. 

Let us turn to the national capital, which we have said is 
approximately £16,000,000,000. Much of this (about one-fourth 
of the whole) is invested in British possessions and foreign 
countries, producing income for the well-to-do persons who own 
it. . The remainder ee £12,000,000,000) represents the 
commercial valuation of British land, and all our farms, mines, 
quarries, railways, canals, tramways, docks, harbours, warehouses, 
offices, houses, shops, roads, sewers, lighting systems, Government 
buildings, stores, military and naval plant and material, telegraphs, 
telephones, &c. Apart from land value, we may perhaps put 
the British capital employed within the British Isles at something 
less than £10,000,000,000. What does that amount to for forty- 
six millions of people? To about £200 per head, or to about 
£1,000 for each British family. . i 

Again we are struck, not with the magnitude, but with the 
paucity of the figure. It is astonishing that, after all these years 
of manufacturing by power and of producing wealth with the aid 
of scientific appliances, the British capital employed at home for 
each British family, including every sort and kind of capital, 
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should amount to no more than about £1,000. In these days it 
takes £1,000 to build thoroughly well a small comfortable house. 
What a flood of light this single consideration throws upon wealth 
as it is. How clearly it appears that we have not very much to 
be proud of in what we have so far accomplished. There ought 
to be far more capital employed in our country, and an enormous 
addition is needed merely for one purpose, and one purpose alone— 
the housing of our people in beautiful and comfortable dwellings. 

The ancient and proper meaning of wealth is well-being. If 
we rate British wealth in relation to that true and proper meaning, ~ 
how much we have to deplore. Our cities are, for the most part, 
collections of ugly, uncomfortable, and crowded buildings, which 
rob their inmates of health, while they deprive them of the proper 
enjoyment of some of those things in life which are best worth 
having and which are not to be bought for any price whatever. 
If we walk in the streets of our great towns, and examine the 
contents of the shops, we realise that for the most part our 
manufacturing activities are directed to turning out knowingly 
rubbish for the consumption of persons who cannot afford to pay 
for well-made articles to which good material has been devoted. 
If we observe streets in their work-a-day aspect we realise that 
the majority of our people are ill-clad, and that no small proportion 
of them bear visible traces of physical deterioration. If we listen 
to the accents of the children we realise that an enormous 
proportion of them have not even been given the opportunity to 
learn to speak properly their own beautiful language. 

There is, of course, an intimate connection between wealth 
in the corrupted sense of material property and wealth in the true 
sense of well-being. But it is a curious fact that the blind pursuit 
of wealth regardless of well-being has its own punishment, not 
only in the loss of the latter, but even in the loss of the power to 
produce material things. It was the failure of Britain in the late 
eighteenth century and in the nineteenth century to understand 
this truth which gave us the physical deterioration of our day, 
and stultified wealth production so successfully that we have 
attained to no more than the poor product which we have examined. 
Because the pursuers of wealth in our manufacturing centres forgot 
that the lives they employed to produce goods were the true 
wealth of the nation, our cities arose in ugliness and squalour, 
those who built and controlled them having no conception of the 
fact that they were sacrificing the chief form of property that 
mattered. There would have been no difficulty in building up 
beautiful and healthy cities instead of ugly and unhealthy ones, 
and if the proper course had been taken the beauty and healthiness 
would have reacted upon the mass of the people, and to-day the 
stature, the physical powers, and the aptitude for labour of the 
people would be enormously greater, and their output of material 
wealth enormously more than it is now. 
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VI. THe CompaRaTIVE FAILURE OF PRopucTion. 


If we relate production as it is to production as it was before 
manufacturing by power arose, then we get an exaggerated view 
of modern accomplishment. The world of 1750 had little or no 
iron to work with. When all the nations had between them a 
ridiculous 100,000 tons of iron with which to work, how could 
wealth production be expected? The conditions of to-day must 
be judged and weighed, not by comparing them with the days 
when modern science had not arisen; they must be judged in 
relation to the powers we possess. It is as idle to compare 
production now with production in 1750 as to excuse the poor 
product of an adult and healthy man by pointing out that it is 
very much greater than that of an infant. Our modern civilisation 
must be judged by reference to the magnificent equipment of great. 
and fruitful ideas which have been placed at its disposal by its 
clever men. 


To-day the production of wealth by methods unprotected by 
patents and open to everyone to use has become a mere matter 
of simple routine. The production of material commodities of all 
kinds by clever machines and appliances is little more than child’s 
play. ‘‘All can grow the flowers now, for all have got the seed.”’ 
Why, then, are there not more flowers? What stands in the way 
of a full and adequate production of houses and furnishings, of 
clothes and boots, of instruments of sport and pleasure, of books 
and pictures—of the thousand and one things which go to the 
equipment of a cultured existence? That is the supremely 
important question which every intelligent person should ponder. 


If we inquire into the application of inventions it is not 
difficult to find an answer to the question that has been propounded. 
We find at every point that known processes and inventions are 
either partly applied or ill applied. We find that, although 
wood-working machinery has been brought to such beauty of 
perfection, it is quite an easy thing to construct sound and beautiful 
furniture cheaply. The greater part of the small amount of 
furniture actually produced is sheer rubbish, known to be rubbish 
by the people who make it. We find that, while weaving 
‘machinery is as wonderful and as perfect as wood-working 
machinery, a large proportion of looms in the woollen and worsted 
trades are deliberately and knowingly applied to the production of 
inferior and shoddy goods, one-eighth of the material used in the 
British woollen and worsted industries being shoddy. We find 
that, while the making of boots merely consists of the running of 
a number of clever machines to produce the various parts at an 
astonishingly rapid rate, it is only the minority of the people of 
our country who are supplied with decent footwear made out of 
good material. No matter at what point we examine production” 
as it is, we find an astounding and deplorable contrast between, 
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on the one hand, what are beautiful and wonderfully clever and 
rapid and simple methods of production, and, on the other hand, 
a poor, attenuated, and rubbishy product. It is not the machines 
that are at fault; it is the misuse of the machines by commerce 
as itis. And can we be surprised that it is so? How is production 
managed, controlled, ordered? How do people find themselves 
engaged in it at this moment? There is no proper control or 
organisation. The entire mass of output is the product of chance, 
qualified by the pursuit of individual gain. No one sets out. to 
make clothes for the British people. No one embarks upon the 
enterprise of making boots for the British people. No one orders 
or directs these or any other similar functions. As to the masters, 
here or there some individual thinks he perceives an opening for 
gain, and follows that opening blindly with necessarily imperfect 
information. He has to proceed in competition with other persons 
no better informed than himself, and whose object is the same 
as his object, which is not to produce the best goods to serve the 
best purpose, but to make as much profit for himself individually 
as he possibly can. It is mere chance whether, at any given 
moment, an opportunity is taken up. The class which supplies 
more or less enterprising units of partial and imperfect command 
is notoriously badly educated in commercial and industrial method, 
the nation being content to leave such matters as much to chance 
as it leaves the ordering and control of the great ideas which might 
be its fairest and most fruitful inheritance. 

Or turn to the unit of industry, the humble private in the 
ranks. How does he enter the game? The answer is that he 
is ‘not even dealt a single card. He sits at the table of Chance 
blindfold. He is trained to be at the mercy of the world into 
which he has to enter, as a rule, at thirteen years of age, when he 
is only just entering upon that period of physiological and 
psychological development which makes true education possible. 
Uninstructed and helpless, he passes out from the elementary 
school to enter humbly some industry or occupation. If he is a 
child in London or one of the many residential towns of our 
country his case is parlous indeed, for there are few real industries 
in them in which he can even be a useful cog. In such places 
we see him becoming not even a blind instrument in the use of 
splendid ideas, but a mere shopboy, or door opener, or billiard 
marker, or vanboy—a unit which may become at the best a shop 
assistant, or unskilled labourer, or lift attendant, or ticket puncher, 
or carman,.or something of that kind, and which at the worst 
develops into a hanger-on, a loafer, a lounger at street corners. 
If, more happily, the child is born in @ mining village, a cotton 
city, a pottery town, a hardware centre, a boot town, then at 
thirteen years of age, or even at twelve as a. half-timer, he 
naturally follows the footsteps of his father and passes into the 
local industry if there is room for him, with the glorious prospect’ 
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of working in a single groove while he retains health and the 
power to work, and while employment is good. How do the great 
ideas and inventions appeal to him? What chance has he to 
take part in the direction or the use of the wonderful ideas, some 
little phases of which are commonplaces of his life? What chance 
has a boy in a boot factory to think of boot-making as a wonderful 
art, and of how it might be exercised to make good boots for a 
big population? In the ordinary case the worker in the modern 
factory has work presented to him as a dull and deadening routine. 
Work which is so necessary, and which might be so noble, comes 
to be regarded not as a part of life, but as a subtraction from life. 
While a man works, that is not Life—that is something to be 
tolerated until the siren announces the moment of cessation. 
Whoever else is to blame, we cannot blame the unenlightened 
unit of industry for the poor products of labour in our time. The 
average working man is merely clay in the hands of the potter. 
He is given work to do, and he does it. It is not his to reason 
why. Let us imagine, if we can, what would become ‘of the 
working man who asked intelligent questions as to what he was 
doing—as to either its propriety, its usefulness, or its timeliness. 
The average working man is lucky to get work, and he knows it. 
If he as much as dreamed of questioning the conduct of industry, 
or the quality of the materials given him, or the commercial 
methods of his firm, I shudder to think what would become of his 
wife and family. 


The remarkable records of the census of production, conducted 
in the year 1907, show clearly in detail the poverty of production 
which results from our poor use of science. The factory value of 
the entire produce of our mines, quarries, mills, factories, and 
workshops, apart from the value of the materials employed by 
them, is roundly £712,000,000. (The products are sold for much 
more, because of the fictitious values added by our wasteful and 
clumsy distributive system.) The census of production is nothing 
short of an indictment of competitive industry. Tits: 


VIL. Tue WASTE or LABOUR. 


' The tremendous fact which is brought out by the census of 
production is that of our working population @ curiously small 
proportion is engaged in the direct production of material 
commodities. The misdirection of labour is so great that the work, 
not of thousands or of hundreds of thousands, but of millions, 
is poured out in waste as though water were spilled upon sand. 

In the United Kingdom at this moment we have about twenty 
million men, women, boys, and girls who are engaged in what 
the census calls ‘‘occupations for gain.’’ That is to say, they are 
either really or nominally earning their livings for remuneration 
large or small. How many of these twenty million persons are 
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employed by our mines, quarries, mills, factories, and workshops ? 
Here is the answer derived from (1) the compulsory census of 
production (1907), and (2) the voluntary census of agriculture 
conducted by the Board of Agriculture in 1908 :— 


BRITISH PRODUCERS (DIRECT PRODUCERS OF MATERIAL COMMODITIES), 


1907-8. 
Persons employed in industry, and included in schedules 7,000,000 
Persons not included in schedules .........sccseseeeseeseeeeererens 1,000,000 
Persons employed in agriculture, including farmers ...........- 2,500,000 
MO ella e te Aesa iecceee sea aaen te 10,500,000 


We see therefore that, broadly speaking, only about one-half 
of those who work for gain in this country are engaged in making 
or producing things. It is a fact which is as astonishing as it is 
significant. 


Let it not be supposed that these producers are adults. As 
far as the seven million persons included in the first item of the 
above table are concerned, we are able to give an official analysis, 
and here: it is :— 

UNITED KINGDOM INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT, 1907. 


Wage-earners : 


Males, aged 18 years and upward .............ccseeeeeees 4,250,000 
Females, aged 18 years and upward .............0..005 1,200,000 
Boyer and. Girls" ander gS) < q.ct.avanasesecenenen ears 950,000 
Outworkers, chiefly Women ...........:scecscseseeeeeeres 100,000 
6,500,000 

Palaviod se: Parsons wt. uetee wuss eas acta Ooty Me ceeeu ke eseeeie e 500,000 
Obey ead dann unteiescyedeasiestioe ty cag 7,000,000 


It will be seen that, if we term a ‘‘man’’ a male person aged 
eighteen years and upwards, there were in 1907 only 4,250,000 
men wage-earners included in the seven million industrial workers. 
That means, of course, that the number of men aged twenty-one 
years and upwards was far short of four millions. The more this 
fact is pondered {he more astonishing it appears. How many men 
are there aged twenty-one years and upwards in the United 
Kingdom at this hour? The answer is, in round figures, twelve 
millions. 

Therefore, out of twelve millions of grown men in this country 


there are less than four million employed in the direct production 
of either minerals or manufactures. 


_ Of course, we must not lose sight of the fact that distribution 
is necessary and important, and that we have not only to make 
goods, but to carry materials and goods on railways and to store 
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them, and to sell them. Further, we have to remember that a 
certain number of men must necessarily be employed in teaching, in 
carrying letters, and so forth. Nevertheless, when every reasonable 
allowance is made for these things, it remains a thing most 
significant and remarkable that so few of our men should be 
engaged in actually making things. Think of the position. There 
are over forty-six million men, women, and children in this 
country. To produce minerals for all of them, and to make goods 
for all of them, employs less than four million grown men, aided, as 
the foregoing table shows, by a certain number of women, youths, 
boys, and girls. Can we wonder, then, that the production of 
material commodities is so inadequate? Is it surprising that the 
clever ideas and the clever machines produce so little ? 


The fact is that, as science and invention have furnished us 
with industrial processes and machines capable of turning out goods 
with great facility, we have released a larger proportion of our 
population from real work. An army of people in our country 
at this moment is engaged in work that need not be done, so that 
the work that ought to be done remains unaccomplished. That is 
a true and broad generalisation which goes to the root of the 
problem of poverty in our midst. Let us see quite clearly, and 
not shirk the facts of the case. We have either to get a better 
production of wealth and a better distribution of the products of 
that production, or we must be content for an enormous proportion 
of our population to lack the commodities which we have the 
actual means to produce. 


It matters everything to a nation that its people should be not 
only employed, but well employed. Whether twenty million 
persons engaged in occupations for gain are doing well or doing ill 
depends upon the nature of the work they are doing. The fact of 
the matter is that instead of one-half of them being engaged in 
direct production, fully three-quarters of them, if not more, ought 
to be so engaged. That would mean that if we had fifteen million 
direct producers, and if, further, the work of those fifteen million 
direct producers was well organised and dirécted to produce things, 
then the production of material wealth in our country might easily 
be many times as great as it is now. Not only have we too 
few people engaged in production; the work 6f a considerable 
proportion even of these is wasted, for many of them are turning 
out stuff which had better not be made at all, while of those who 
are making useful goods a considerable proportion of their work 
is employed in connection with obsolete and inefficient machinery 
and plant. For my own part, I think it an understatement of 
facts to say that if the work of our twenty million persons nominally 
engaged in occupations were properly organised and directed to the 
best ends, aided by the best known processes and the finest 
machinery, the production of wealth in our country would be ten 
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times as great as it is to-day. In short, the proper co-operative 
organisation of work would not only abolish poverty in its 
common sense, but give us such a degree of general comfort as is 
now not even possessed by what we call our well-to-do people. 


For what is it to be ‘‘well-to-do’’? Is a man rich when he 
eannot go abroad in his expensive motor car without having his 
senses assaulted by scenes of deplorable and sordid poverty and 
destitution? Your allegéd rich man of to-day cannot even go to 
a public railway station without witnessing scenes which, if he 
possesses sensibility at all, must deprive him of happiness. The 
approaches to most of our great railway termini are sordid in the 
extreme, and no money can buy for the richest man amongst us 
the avoidance of them. In the real sense there is not one well-to-do 
man in Britain to-day, for no one can avoid being part of, and 
partaker in, the general muddle. Within the private precincts of 
some great park a millionaire may for a time forget the world 
of which he is a unit, but he may not emerge from his. estate 
without quickly coming into contact with the sorry scheme of 
things in which, while he is a favoured mortal, he must take his 
share of unnecessary disorder and pain. 


Let me by a single illustration carry this conception a little 
further. Take the matter of our railway termini. So poverty- 
stricken in the real sense are our arrangements, so lacking in 
common-sense and so wasteful of labour, that, whether we are 
nominally rich or nominally poor, we cannot journey from 
railway to railway in any of our towns without being really 
and actually impoverished through the waste of our time and 
convenience, which means the waste of precious moments of 
our lives. Whether the town be London or Manchester or 
Liverpool, if we desire to pass from terminus to terminus we find 
obstacles placed in our way as though they had been calculated. 
Often hours have to be wasted through the gross stupidity of the 
disconnections. We are bundled out at one terminus with our 
luggage, and, if we can afford it, we are taken through the town 
in a usually dirty cab to the other terminus, to wait a longer or 
shorter time for a train connection which ought to have been 
arranged to fit, but is not so arranged. The rich man is as poor 
in this connection as the poorest man, save that he can hire the 
dirty cab, whereas the poor man must walk. Lest it be thought 
that I have exaggerated in this connection, let me quote what was 
said by the chairman of a great railway company on this véry 
subject a few years ago. Speaking to the shareholders on 
December 20th, 1907, Lord Allerton said :— 

You can hardly conceive the disadvantages that exist by two: unnecessary 
and separate train services, not always taking the shortest road, not always 
making connection at a particular junction so that. trains may meet, and very 


often making the arrangements such that they shall not meet.- I know, as a 
matter of fact, that this is the case. i 
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But let it not be thought that such deliberate manufacturing of 
poverty is confined to railways. On the contrary, our railways, 
clumsily as they are arranged, are shining examples of order as 
compared with the services we get in connection with business 
in general. At every point labour is misdirected and wasted 
through lack of co-operation and co-ordination. Workers are 
condemned to work hard in exhausting occupations, only to have 
their labour rendered fruitless by lack of co-operation. 


VIII. Co-oPpERATION AND CONSERVATION. 


We have seen that what wealth we enjoy in these our modern 
days has arisen chiefly through our exceptional possession of 
some of the best coal in the world. Our fuel forms an asset 
which gives us an exceptional advantage as compared with all but 
two of the other white nations. When one has such an exceptional 
advantage one can afford to do many foolish things and yet possess 
more wealth than those who have not great coal-mines beneath 
their feet. Let us not delude ourselves, however, into the belief 
that coal is an impregnable rock which will for ever avail us. 
I well remember not long ago being in a small Midland town 
which had lost a considerable part of its population. Why had 
the population diminished? Because the coal-mines there had 
reached the limit of paying output, and, as a consequence, miners 
had had to drift away to other places. Slowly but surely that 
will be the fate of mining village after mining village. Within 
fifty years, within the lifetime of many people now living, the 
cream. of the magnificent coalfields of South Wales will have 
disappeared. Within one hundred years we shall be working coal 
very much dearer and more difficult to get than that which is now 
being produced from our mines. That will mean that it will be 
more and more costly to get coal, and that, consequently, the cost 
of production will rise. Some people think that it is a mere 
matter of how long the coal will last. The real point is that 
the cost of producing coal will rise greatly long before exhaustion 
is reached, and as the cost of production rises we shall lose more 
and more of our special advantage as compared with countries 
which have now little or no coal. 

And that is not all. The great feature of our time is the rapid 
scientific advance. Long before one hundred or even fifty years 
have passed coal may be rendered obsolete by the discovery of 
a great source of power. It is most improbable that that new 
source of power will be peculiarly advantageous to us as coal is 
peculiarly advantageous, and such a discovery, therefore, would 
mean probably level terms in industry and the destruction of the 
extraordinary advantage we now -possess. 

The moral of the story is, therefore, that whether coal lasts 
for a long period or for a short period, we must regard it as a 
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matter of profound importance to prepare our people and our 
institutions in the present for a time to come when we shall have 
to do without the special advantage we now enjoy. 


This duty of preparation would be incumbent upon us in 
any case, and if we could always rely upon our great asset it 
would surely still be necessary to make the most of it. As, 
however, we cannot help but know that our present position is 
transitory, it becomes, from a national point of view, a matter 
of the utmost importance to conserve that which we have and to 
train and prepare our people for the great economic changes 
which lie before them in what must be a not very remote future. 
We saw at the beginning of this article that our modern wealth 
is only about one hundred and fifty years old. The lapse of a 
similar period may see the end of that wealth, if we do not 
realise its basis, and do not comprehend and do our duty. Three 
centuries is but a breathing space in history, and if we desire to 
understand how it may come to be looked upon in the future, let 
us remind ourselves that Roman rule in this country lasted. for 
four centuries, and. seems to us to-day but a brief page in the 
annals of these islands. 


Fortunately, the measures which are needed to conserve the 
national welfare indefinitely are precisely of the same order as 
are needed to increase our welfare in the immediate present. 
They may be summed up in the simplest words, by saying that 
as to our natural resources it is our duty to study, to control, 
and to conserve them, and that as to our people, it is our duty in 
respect. of personnel to consent to a higher standard of culture, 
and in respect of industry to work co-operatively. Let: us consider 
these things in’ their proper order. " 

_. First, as to our national assets. We have seen that. the 
United Kingdom has some natural advantages and many natural 
disadvantages. ' We cannot alter these things, but we can develop 
and: improve, what we have. . If. we consider what measures we 
have taken in this connection, and contrast them with what has 
been done in Germany, we cannot but feel ashamed of our 
conceptions of conservation. We live on small islands, which 
means that we have a big coastline in relation to area, and that it 
is a simple matter therefore to arrange a splendid system of internal 
communications by rail and by water. Possessing this: advantage, 
we have allowed private individuals to deprive us of a large part 
of it. We have actually handed the care and control of our 
great highways to private bodies of shareholders, whose only 
desire is to make dividends out of us. As a consequence, our 
internal waterways are a disgrace, not only to our country but 
to Europe. They have been not only neglected, but deliberately 
strangled in theinterests of railway shareholders. As for the 
railways, ‘we enjoy the highest railway fares-and the highest railway 
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rates in Europe, so that the country which invented railways gets 
less out of them than any other of the Western nations, You 
can travel in Germany, or Denmark, or Switzerland, or, Belgium, 
or Norway in a comfortable carriage as good as our, second class 
for about the English third-class fare, and, be it remembered, our 
third-class or ‘‘Parliamentary’’ fare was forced upon the railways 
(who declared that it would ruin them) only by the intervention 
of Parliament. 


As to freight rates, the value of our coal is lessened by the 
fact that it has to pay exorbitant charges if we desire to take it 
from place to place ‘in our little country.. The manufacturer finds 
himself handicapped at every point by excessive charges for the 
carriage of materials from the ports and for the: conveyance of 
his finished articles. peas 


When we turn to Germany we find a country which in this 
respect had great disadvantages as compared with our own. <A 
glance at the position of Germany.on the map reminds us that 
she has a very small coastline. What has she done in face of this 
natural handicap? She has constructed a great national system 
of railways and magnificent waterways, spending scores of millions 
of pounds upon the latter alone... This dual system of transport 
is worked co-ordinately, one being» used to help the other, as it 
ought to be used. Heavy goods such as minerals and ‘timber. are 
carried upon the great waterways of Germany at :nominal rates, 
and the national railways’ are correspondingly. relieved of such 
merchandise, and are therefore better able to perform. their proper 
functions: Whereas in. England the. railways strangle’ the 
waterways in order to get as.much traffic to carry themselves at 
exorbitant prices, the German transport system, being national 
and patriotic in the best sense, seeks to make itself the instrument 
and not the taxer of trade. It is the’ German national. railway, 
system which has enabled Germany to fight.as well as she has ‘a, 
war on two frontiers... Sochow 3 wi? oglerot dasina 
- Or let. us turn to another department: of the national affairs. 
The British Isles have been almost completely denuded of trees. 
We have millions of acres suitable but neglected. Private capital 
does’ not stir itself, for trees grow slowly, and while-nothing could 
be more profitable in the long run, than. afforestation, , nothing 
could. be less profitable for the individual entrepreneur... A Royal 
' Commission, has advised, us to do what. we ought. to have done 
long ago without ,the prompting of a Royal. Commission, -viz.,, to 
take the matter in‘hand/on a-national scale, and to.provide timber, 
for the future of our country. In vain is the, appeal made: to us, 
The years pass during ,which ‘timber might’ be growing. upon 
ten million acres, to be not only ’a great national asset. in respect - 
of an-important raw, material, but, to be the foundation.of many 
subsidiary, industries.". While. wé. do nothing in, this, connection, 
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Germany possesses magnificent national forests which are carefully 
conserved, and in which sylviculture has been raised to a science. 

As to coal, we cannot alter the fact that every ton taken from 
our mines means one ton less in the national coffers, but we can 
most surely, recognising the vital importance of fuel, determine 
to survey, control, and conserve the resources we have. This, 
our main asset, ought to be guarded most jealously, and a 
permanent Power Commission should be established to study it 
continuously and to apply every known scientific resource to power 
production. 


I pass to the preparation of the national personnel for the 
great changes which will take place in this twentieth century. 

With ever-increasing rapidity modern industry is becoming 
scientific. In the early days of rapid British advance we made 
our wealth by rough and ready large scale work. The days are . 
passing, however, when rough and ready, or rule of thumb, can 
avail a nation or its industries. Industry after industry is passing 
into the control of scientific managers. It is to be feared that this 
is not sufficiently realised by those responsible for the national 
welfare, and that it may not be realised soon enough to save us 
from industrial decline. The outbreak of the Great War found 
us short of many materials of industry made by the scientific 
Germans, and the Government hastily appointed a Committee to 
consider dyes and chemicals! What a commentary ! 


It is a thing most notable that with one or two exceptions, 
such as the turbine of Parsons, the majority of modern inventions 
and improved industrial processes have arisen in foreign countries. 
Such things as motor cars and flying machines, artificial silk and 
indigo, the incandescent gas light and wireless telegraphy, ferro- 
concrete building construction and modern blast furnace practice, 
have come to us from foreign inventors. We have the humiliation 
of seeing the British Parliament passing a new Patent Law to 
compel foreign inventors to work their patents in this country— 
a thing which was not needed in the early days of British industrial. 
id when British inventors were placing all the world in their 
‘debt. 


There is no reason to suppose that British native qualities have 
diminished since the days of the great British inventions, and 
there is good reason to suppose that it is our neglect of education 
which is responsible for our poor output of the great ideas in 
recent years, ‘The modern inventor is not a man who can 
conceive a great new idea while shaving himself in the morning. 
In nearly every line of effort there is now accumulated an enormous 
amount of accomplishment, and if, therefore, a new discovery is 
to be made, a man has first of all to learn what has already been 
accomplished. Take, for example, the colour industry, in which 
Germany has become so triumphant that she may be said to be 
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‘the colouring agent of the modern world. It is not possible for a 
bright and untrained young man, however capacious his intellect, 
to improve upon what the Germans have done without learning 
what they have done, and that means that to qualify himself to 
make further advance in producing coal-tar colours he must 
become a skilled practical chemist. Then, and only then, has he 
the chance to become a new inventor in that particular line. And 
so it is with nearly every branch of human effort at this hour. 
We have not enough scientific students, and we cannot therefore 
expect to produce a good crop of inventions. 


And we must get rid of the conception that our people can be 
educated while we consent to education ceasing for the greater 
number of children at thirteen years of age. It was shown by 
the recent Departmental Committee appointed by the Board of 
Education to inquire into the numbers of children attending 
schools that, out of 4,084,000 children aged between ten and 
sixteen years, of all classes, only 2,113,000 were attending day 
school in 1906-7! That, be it observed, is to include the children 
of both rich and poor. If we take the working classes alone, it 
is true that the great majority of boys and girls finish training 
for ever at thirteen years of age—at the very time, that is, at 
which education, in the proper sense of the word, can begin. 
This means that, for practical purposes, we are leaving the 
national material untrained, and depriving it of its birthright. In 
a world which is ever growing more advanced, we are allowing 
the majority of the children to fall relatively behind. As the mass 
of acquired knowledge increases, relative ignorance increases. 
The average boy finds himself projected at thirteen years of age 
into an extraordinarily complex civilisation which it is not possible 
for him to understand, and he has forthwith to engage in work 
-the meaning of which is never revealed to him.. It is a process 
which cannot continue without bitter results for the nation in the 
time to come, that time in which it will need high qualifications 
if a nation is to hold its own. 


And with the better training of our personnel must run the 
better organisation of men in the work that they do. There is only 
one remedy, as I have indicated, for the misuse of men and 
inventions, and that is co-operative work in the national interest. 
The insane folly of competition is increasingly recognised, but, 
unfortunately, its recognition is being accompanied by combinations 
which are not truly co-operative in the public interest, but which 
merely represent the combination of separate producers in an 
attempt to extract profit from society at large. 

We see everywhere combinations of capital, of producers, and 
of distributors, which are concerned not with making the most 
of labour in the public interest, but with maintaining prices against 
the public interest. A number of capitalists producing a certain 
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article combine themselves together with a big watered capital and 
form a monopoly, or quasi-monopoly, ‘of the supply of an article. 
The ‘actual economies resulting from the combination, instead of 
being’ distributed to the public, are creamed by the monopolists. 


‘Further, we get agreements between combinations, on the one 
hand of producers, and’ on the other. hand of distributors, making 
price agreements against the public. Price-maintenance has 
spread like wildfire through industry of late years, and it is now 
hardly possible to go into‘an ordinary shop without being charged 
artificial rates which are set up to preserve uneconomic interests. 


~~. What is good in such combinations is the recognition of the 
virtue of common action.~ What is bad in such combinations is 
the, fact that they constitute co-operative movements, not to help 
the consumer. and to assist therefore the production of wealth, 
but to wring artificial profits from the consumer and thereby to 
restrict the production of wealth. 


In this connection co-operation has the future in its own hands. 
In the field of distribution it can beat down the absurd wall that 
now’ stands between the producer-consumer and the consumer- 
producer. In the field of production it can eliminate all 
unnecessary costs, ‘and, informed and ‘inspired: by «scientific 
management,. produce the greatest amount of material wealth with 
the least expenditure of labour: The form of such co-operation 
may be uncertain; but there is no element of uncertainty as to 
the goal. . ae he . pay ey Bovis 
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BY H. M. RICHARDSON. 


KARLY a hundred years have now passed’ since Hrgland 
first recognised that the interests of a State demand the 
education of its people. In 1816 a committee of the: Howse 

of Commons was appointed ‘‘to inquire into the state of education, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood’ of London.’’ Despite Lord 
Melbourne, who questioned the advantage of general education 
as a means of promoting knowledge in the world, since ‘people 
got on without it, the committee sat, and reported -that the 
schools of the country were ‘‘poor manufactories, in which the 
formation of mind and character and mental and moral habits were 
grievously neglected.’’ The committee added the dictum—theti 
uttered for the first time with an authoritative voice—that the 
education of the people was a matter in which the State had a 
vital concern. It was not, however, until 1833 that the 
Government first manifested any practical sympathy with that 
view. In this year the Treasury made a grant of £20,000 towards 
the erection of school-houses. This was continued up to 1889, 
when the sum was increased by £10,000. Its: interest in this 
matter of vital concern was. still timid and tentative. In 1851 
grants were given in-aid of evening schools. But a Royal 
Commission on Education had to be appointed in 1858 before the 
State, by the epoch-marking Act of 1870, took up the task 
of making itself responsible for teaching the children of the 
community the elements of learning. From’ that time onwards 
development. and elaboration have been rapid. nes 
» Six years later education was made compulsory, and fourteen 
years after that free. In 1902 Mr.- Balfour’s Act co-ordinated 
the elementary education given hitherto in Board and voluntary 
schools, and placed provided and non-provided ‘schools of the 
various stages of development under the same controlling bodies: 
the county: or; borough councils..-;)ini2 og: 2) Doge: 

. From the inception of the idea that the State cannot stand by 
and see its people brought up in illiteracy and ignorance, the feet 
of progress have not loitered. But there are those who are still 
dissatisfied. Some are calling for the raising of the school age, 
already raised twice since 1870. Others are demanding: that when 
a youth has left-school he shall be compelled to atténd continuation 
classes. This latter demand, with which I am chiefly concerned, 
is duplicate. It comes from the’ more self-sacrificing of’ the poor 
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who desire to see their sons climbing the social ladder. It comes 
also from many employers of labour, who hold that superior 
education implies superior workmen, and, therefore, more efficient 
and cheaper production of wealth. 


Already some employers of labour insist that youths in their 
employ shall attend evening continuation classes, especially such 
classes as are concerned with the particular branch of science or 
mechanics that is an essential factor in the student’s daily labour. 
A few employers feel so keenly the desirability of taking advantage 
of the facilities that they pay their young men to attend classes. 
From all quarters comes the cry, ‘‘Educate, educate, educate !’’ 
It is difficult to get anyone to oppose the further extension or 
intensification of education. The workpeople of Lancashire may 
protest against the abolition of the half-timer. But they do so 
not from any dislike of education as such, but because they have 
a natural if, in the ultimate, an ill-grounded dread that to keep 
children out of the mills and factories until they are fourteen 
would mean a diminution of the family income for two years, or 
rather a postponement for that period of the increment accruing 
from children’s labour. But the question arises as to whether, 
apart from the practical difficulties (with which I shall deal later), 
it is desirable to extend the field of education, to spread the net 
of knowledge so wide that all boys and girls shall continue to be 
taught in schools until they are sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
years of age, while working part time at a trade. This, I think, 
is a question which certainly ought to be discussed with an open 
mind by co-operators, who stand somewhat apart from the main 
-stream of tendencies, motives, and ideals. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE IDEAL. 


As I have already said, the plea for compulsory technical or 
continuation education rests on two hypotheses: (1) the idea of 
the poor that superior education is the lever which may raise them, 
not collectively but piecemeal or individually, into positions of 
comparative affluence; and (2) the idea of the captains of 
competitive industrialism (competitive internally or internationally) 
that by training youth in the technology of trades at the public 
expense production will become both cheaper and more rapid. 


If I am correct in thus stating the inspirational motives of the 
demand for more compulsory education, it is self-evident that 
co-operators should withhold their support from any such proposal 
at least until they have decided whether these aims—the elevation 
of some of the poor and the general speeding-up of production 
through the greater personal efficiency of the workers—are in 
themselves desirable. And I do not think that co-operators who 
hold to the fundamentals of their faith can come to an affirmative 
conclusion in either case. So far from this being so, the - 
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co-operative movement, I need scarcely say, has done much for 
an education of a very different order. It has been and is devoted 
to ‘‘the formation of co-operative character and opinions by 
teaching the history, theory, and principles of the movement, with 
economics and industrial and constitutional history in so far as 
they have bearing on co-operation; and . . . the training of 
men and women to take part in industrial and social reforms and 
civic life generally.’’ 


It is evident, I think, that co-operators who adhere to this 
ideal of education must view with suspicion, if not downright 
disfavour, any endeavour to fasten on the youth of the country 
an education so opposed as would be the teaching of the purely 
individualistic and utilitarian concept of progress and society. For 
it is obvious that youth’s capacity for learning is limited. A 
young man cannot labour eight or nine hours a day in a mill, 
mine, or workshop, then give an hour or two to applied mechanics, 
chemistry, commercial arithmetic, magnetism and electricity, or 
suchlike subjects, and yet be able to find time for the more liberal 
education connoted by the co-operative formula. 


It may be, however, that there are ‘‘practical-minded’” 
co-operators who, while attaching considerable importance to the 
first principles and theory of their movement, would be willing, 
for the sake of an immediate gain to the nation in happiness and 
prosperity, to forego the propagation of co-operative ideals. 
Accepting the common view that the happiness of a people is 
commensurate with the prosperity of their nation (as indicated 
by Board of Trade returns of imports and exports), and assuming, 
moreover, that the prosperity of a nation is dependent upon the 
industrial skill of her working class at least as much as upon the 
organising genius of the captains of industry, such a co-operator 
might hail compulsory continuation or technical education as a 
meliorist thing to be sanctioned, even though it retarded the coming 
of the co-operative commonwealth. That is a point of view not to 
be lightly dismissed. It is, however, one from which the practical 
mind may be moved, perhaps, by a contemplation of facts that, 
while they have no place in the individualistic philosophy, ought 
not to be overlooked by those of us who are striving to weave a 
finer fabric of life and civilisation. 


CONSIDER GERMANY ! 


Compulsory technical and continuation education have long 
been essential factors in German life and industry. ‘‘The view 
that technical training following upon a good general education 
has become indispensable to the industrial and commercial success 
of a nation commands the unreserved assent of the German 
people,’’ writes Professor M. EH. Sadler, in his invaluable 
comparative history, Continuation Education in England and 
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Elsewhere. In nearly the whole of the twenty-five states that 
constitute the German Empire, such education is obligatory either 
by State law or local bye-laws. By the Imperial industrial law 
of 1891, employers of labour are compelled to grant to their 
apprentices or other workers (including all male persons and 
female clerks and female apprentices). who are under eighteen 
years of age the necessary time for such attendance as is. required 
by the local authority of the district. Generations before this, 
however, the need for such training had been recognised. In 
1869, under the terms of the regulation. of industry, employers 
were obliged to allow their workmen under eighteen to. attend 
continuation schools, and such workmen were compelled to attend. 
Everything. in. Germany. favoured such education manifesting 
itself-at its perfect pitch so far as it can’in the orbit of capitalism. 
The people were accustomed to discipline, and they had the 
studious bent. And it must be admitted that, so far as the material 
prosperity of the Empire is concerned, the time, money, and 
talent spent on inculcating a taste for research anda scientific 
knowledge of the ways and means of industry have been 
magnificently justified. No great country has advanced industrially 
more rapidly than Germany. Nowhere else in the-old world have 
the complexities of commerce been so simplified or the mechanisms 
of production. so highly organised. The output per head of the 
population has increased amazingly, and, during the last forty 
years, Germany, from being a congeries of small states, has 
become a ‘great, powerful, and prosperous Empire. It may be 
said that the war of 1870-1 was the direct cause of Germany’s 
rise. But it.can be-said with equal truth that the French were 
defeated very largely because they were opposed by a race superior 
in education and discipline. It was indeed recognition of. what 
education had done for the race in endowing it with the 
potentialities of military triumph that. helped to enamour the 
German people of continuation schools. But, although I must 
admit the Fatherland’s industrial greatness, when measured either 
by the per capita products of her people or by the total wealth, 
I submit that itis impossible to demonstrate any commensurate 
increase of material or spiritual happiness to the working classes. 
Readers of this Annual will scarcely. need reminding. that the 
proletariat of Germany is no better off than that of Great Britain. 
Mr. J. F. Mills, in his contribution to the Annual for 1914, threw 
the searchlight of a peculiarly penetrative mind on the food problem 
of (Germany, and the conclusion to’ which all must come who 
accept the data he had collected from authentic sources is 
that, despite the benefits of national compulsory elementary, 
continuation, and technical education, the German people, so far 
as material comfort goes, are rather worse off than we. This 
conclusion is supported by our. Board of Trade comparative 
statistics, \which show that the German artisan works longer for 
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less pay than the English artisan, and that the cost of living’ is. 
higher there than here. Berlin, probably the most highly 
organised and, in certain ways, the most efficiently managed 
municipality in the world, has an infantile death-rate that would 
make even a Lancashire mill town blush. ‘Wages during the last 
thirty years—the period of the greatest expansion of industry— 
have not risen in proportion to the rise in the cost of living, 
whether we take the prices of commodities or rent. And such 
increases in wages as have been won can be traced in Germany, 
as in England, to industrial co-operation among workmen rather 
than to any other cause. They have been wrung from reluctant 
capitalism by the weapons common to trade unionism, both in 
highly educated and very uneducated communities. 


EDUCGATION’S SOLE VIRTUE! 


The most that can fairly be argued on behalf of education 
from the view-point of the economist is that, generally speaking, 
the. more highly people are educated the higher becomes the 
minimum standard of living which will satisfy them. So far as 
the teachers and the books have fanned the flame of discontent. 
with existing things and aspiration towards better living, and 
thereby driven workers to organise themselves for the amelioration 
of their common. lot, education’ from. the proletarian point of 
view has been justified. But in no other way. That it has 
enabled. here and there one to rise out of his class, to become a. 
manager or an Official where otherwise he would have been a 
labourer, or through bursaries and scholarships to graduate into 
the professional ranks instead of remaining a weekly wage-earner, 
is undeniable. But, as off-setting this advantage, it can be argued 
with at least a perturbing plausibility that on the whole education, 
and more particularly technical and continuation education, not 
inspired by the co-operative ideal, has done a disservice to the 
workers as a class. It has been a ladder upon which many of 
the most talented of the offspring of the toilers haye mounted to the 
middle class, and consequently have been lost as leaders of their 
own kind in its néver-ceasing struggle—never ceasing, however 

subterranean it may sometimes be—for ‘betterment. Young men 
who, by their individual effort, have surmounted the barriers 
of poverty and humble birth and become holders of positions 
of responsibility and handsome remuneration, naturally enough 
shed or supress their youthful passion for social justice. It is 
difficult: for them to rétain belief in the fundamental .wrongness. 
of the individualistic competitive system which has placed them, 
as the reward of their own merit, where they are!. It is, indeed, 
permissible to suggest that had there been no compulsory education 
the working classes might have been further advanced towards the 
co-operative commonwealth than they now are. . For this reason: 
that then only the men of character and talent would have become 
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literate, and being literate they would have led. But where all 
are literate in some degree by Act of Parliament, not by their 
own volition, the task of picking leaders becomes a problem, and, 
as the present system can offer larger prizes than can the causes 
of the future, it follows that many of the gifted sons of the lowly 
are lifted into the dominant or the professional class before they 
have had time fully to realise the wrongs of their own. This means 
that potential powers of organisation and inspiration are diverted 
from the army of labour to buttress the fort of capitalism. 


WHAT TEACHERS LEARNED. 


Still on this question of whether education or knowledge is in 
itself a sufficient lever for lifting humanity to better things, 1 would 
call attention to a significant and, in my opinion, conclusive piece 
of evidence in support of my negative contention. The elementary 
teachers of the nation are notoriously ill-paid. They are entrusted 
with a work of wondrous delicacy of almost incomparable 
importance, for it may be said that the teachers of to-day bear 
on their shoulders the nation of to-morrow. Anyone ignorant 
‘of the facts would think that these men and women who mould 
the mind of the race at its most malleable age would be socially 
honoured and well paid. This, however, is not so. And—this 
is the point which I wish to emphasise—when the teachers, 
growing conscious of the injustice done to them, determine to 
improve their lot, they do not attempt to do so by learning how 
to teach better, but by organising themselves into a trade union, 
and using exactly the same weapon that unskilled labourers and 
dockers, or engineers and other skilled artisans, take up when 
they become conscious of intolerable oppression. The successful 
strike of the Herefordshire elementary teachers for increased 
salaries a few months ago was negatively a notable demonstration 
of the fallacy that the way to Utopia, the ultimate aim of all 
sincere reformers, is through the doorway of the schools. If 
education cannot override the economic laws of supply and 
demand in the case of its practitioners, what hope can it hold out 
by doing so to its pupils? 


THE WAR INTERVENES. 


So much of this article had 1 written when the great war 
burst upon us: I am continuing it amid the turmoil of a tottering 
civilisation, not knowing, so obscure is the future, whether it 
will ever be finished or published. But whatever happens as the 
result of the European conflict, it is, I think, quite evident that 
I should be wasting my own and my readers’ time were I to 
resume this contribution without taking account of the modifications 


that must necessarily be made in any preconception of what the 
article was to be. 
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I had intended to follow up my case for the consideration of 
the economic and democratic merits or demerits of continuation 
education with a comparison of what has been done in the various. 
countries of the old and new worlds. After that I should have 
approached the question of compulsory continuation education from 
the point of view of practical politics. In this section I should 
have shown that, whether the theory of compulsion is sound or 
unsound, there are so many obstacles in the way of applying 
compulsion that an enormous extension and re-valuation of the 
educational machinery would be necessary. In July, 1914, the 
moment immediately preceding the war, there was little possibility 
of inaugurating obligatory continuation education. And for this 
reason: there was not in the country a sufficient number of teachers. 
properly to teach even such youths, young men and women as 
attended continuation schools either of their own choice or at the 
behest of the few employers who made such attendance a condition 
of their employment. The classes in the technical schools and 
the continuation schools were much too large. It is one thing 
for an elementary teacher armed with powers of inflicting corporal 
punishment to maintain discipline among a class of fifty boys or 
girls. It is quite another thing for the same teacher, after his 
trying daily duty, to keep in order even thirty-five youths, some of 
whom wish to learn, while others are in school simply because their 
employer insists upon their presence. My inquiries among evening 
class teachers convince me that compulsory continuation education 
for the community at large would be very costly and immensely 
wasteful. It would entail an enormous expansion of the army of 
teachers; and, unless such education was to be perfunctory and 
inadequate, the standard of learning among teachers, if not the 
standard of teaching, would have to be raised. And these two 
conditions could be fulfilled only by raising the economic status of 
the teaching class. The mental equipment for teaching in its 
higher branches is such that the possessor of it has other and 
fairer avenues of social advancement open to him. And it is not 
surprising that so many young men who have qualified themselves 
to teach abandon the pedagogic profession for business or the 
Bar, either of which offers chances of larger rewards. Most of 
those who remain faithful to their first love have a true vocation 
for it, and bitter are their complaints that they cannot do their 
best by reason of the understaffing of schools or, in other words, 
the overcrowding of classes. Really conscientious work is 
necessarily a rarity. A continuation schoolmaster has to choose 
between two evils. Hither he must neglect the thorough education 
of some of his scholars in the interests of the discipline of all the 
scholars, or he has to neglect the discipline of some (that is, he 
must secretly countenance the inattention of some so long as 
they are quiet) in the interests of the education of those pupils 
who are keen to absorb knowledge. With a class of not more 
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than twenty he could both maintain discipline and_ instil 
instruction, But a class of over thirty means a class in which the 
clever and keén will be taught and the dull or indifferent neglected. 
Is it worth while to spend hundreds of thousands a year to 
develop continuation or technical education along compulsory lines, 
which would inevitably mean the multiplicity of the dull and 
indifferent scholars out of all proportion to the keen and interested ? 


INSTEAD OF APPRENTICESHIP. 


There was another point which to my mind was of the 
highest importance. The theory of the advocates of compulsory 
continuation and technical education is that boys can be saved by 
a course of technical study from the penalties incidental to the 
indiscretion of entering a blind-alley occupation. At the present 
time the boys who in Manchester, on leaving the elementary school, 
become ‘‘nippers’’ (assistants to lurry drivers) tend to drift into 
the. most casual labour, or else they finally. enlist in the Army. 
‘‘Make them learn a trade,’’ say the educationists, ‘‘and when 
they have done with boyhood and want to be earning a man’s 
wage they will be equipped with the necessary knowledge.’’. I 
do not think it necessary to offer many reasons in support of my 
contention that this.is a fallacy. It may be true that each of 
Napoleon’s privates carried a field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 
Tf so, it is fairly obvious that the huge majority of the privates 
pawned their batons for bread and butter, It may be true that 
technical training would make everyone competent to do skilled 
work, It is unfortunately equally true that there is not normally 
enough skilled work for all todo. On the contrary, there is always 
a residue of skilled men out of work. Trade unions, recognising 
this fact, deliberately try to limit the number of apprentices who 
shall be taught a trade. They fear a flooding of the market, 
because they know that the greater the surplus of labour the 
smaller is the. market value of the labourer. Now, compulsory - 
technical education would be tantamount to apprenticeship. 
Indeed, it is largely because of the decay of the apprenticeship 
system that compulsory continuation education is suggested. If 
all were compelled to learn a skilled trade it is obvious, assuming 
the economic perception of trade union leaders to be accurate, that 
we should soon have so large a margin of unemployed’ skilled men 
that the market would be glutted, and the wages of the skilled 
artisan would be depressed almost, if not quite, to the level of 
subsistence of an unskilled labourer. On this point Mr.’ Charles 
Towers, in Germany of To-day, says: “‘That'this system (technical 
education) produces a scientific class of workmen is, of course, 
fully proved, and scientific workmen make for rapid national 
progress. But it is at least a matter of dispute whether. the 
individual profits by the system.’’ As I have already suggested, it 
is arguable that the main tendency of training in the technology 
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of trades is to bring about those very results which trade unions 
declare to be the consequence of allowing employers to take on 
as. Many apprentices as they can accommodate. If this.is so it 
must be obvious that the policy is not one to which intelligent 
trade unionists will give their support. It is, indeed, less defensible 
from their point of view to give State aid to a compulsory system 
that leads indirectly to the depression of wages than to permit of 
the restoration of the apprenticeship system. For this reason: that 
the apprentice is paid to learn his trade, whereas the conscript 
pupil of a compulsory class would obtain his training at the 
expense of a public which would ultimately be impoverished by 
that very system. Nor is that. the only danger to be discovered 
in the proposal. ‘ 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


The symptoms of another evil arising from technical education 
are already apparent, and this evil would be intensified with the 
more general spread of such knowledge. I refer to the introduction 
of the automatic machine; Perhaps the highest manifestation of 
the thinking machine is the automatic calculator, which enables 
schoolgirls to perform: feats of mental dexterity that until a few 
years ago could be achieved only by skilled clerks. The automatic 
calculator, in the hands of.a sixth standard child, can estimate, 
count, subtract, and. work out involved sums in commercial 
arithmetic more rapidly and more accurately than could a 
chartered accountant. The automatic calculator may be taken as 
a symbol of the commercial and industrial world. Capitalism is 
constantly readjusting itself-so' that its profits shall not fall below 
a certain level. To safeguard itself it must do many things. 
Within the limits laid down by trade unionism it speeds up men 
until they are producing the last ounce of which they are physically 
capable.. If the men: demand higher wages and win them, 
machinery—much of which is the fruit of technical training—is 
introduced which enables production to be increased at a smaller 
cost: Should the men then determine to win for themselves some 
of the advantages that accrue from these improvements in methods 
of manufacture, capitalism calls to its aid women and juvenile 
labour. During the last few years the number of _machines 
invented to do skilled’ work, without capitalism employing skilled 
workers or paying wages sufficient to meet the cost. of a family’s 
living, has been the most amazing development. in connection 
with industry. Some time ago I investigated the methods -of 
manufacture of nearly évery material and article in common. use; 
and wherever I went I saw: automatic machines: that, with .no 
more skilful attention than a youth or girl can give, »were doing 
work that twenty years ago was done by craftsmen.and artisans; 
Thére is no need to describe the innumerable mechanical devices 
that have enabled boys and girls, without any’ apprenticeship;:to 
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make articles which their fathers could manufacture only after 
serving many years in acquiring a knowledge of the tools and the 
material. Knowledge of such inventions is general among all 
people who earn their daily bread in field, factory, or engineering 
shop. They know, too, how such inventions have displaced adult 
labour for juvenile labour, and men for women, and the skill of 
communities by the skill of the individual inventor. Whether in 
the long run all this ingenuity which manifests itself in the 
invention of labour-saving machinery proves a boon to humanity 
is a point not yet settled. The immediate matter of concern is 
that it saves labour, which means (for capitalism thinks in terms 
of money, not of human happiness) that the amount of wealth 
‘absorbed in wages is diminished without any compensation to 
labour in its other role of consumer. Indeed, since the automatic 
machine became the factor in production that it now is, the cost 
of commodities has risen by about 30 per cent., while wages have 
shown only a very slight upward tendency. Cost-of-labour-saving 
machinery (to give it its true designation) has made the rich richer 
and the poor poorer. And I do not think that anyone will venture 
to suggest that the force of invention has spent itself, that to the 
hundred and one things which can be done to-day by machinery 
that were once done by man there will not be added all the other 
functions of manufacture. We are, indeed, but on the threshold 
of the automatic age. It is not difficult to envisage the day when 
man, apart from the perfunctory pressing of a button, will have 
no work to do. 

If this seems to be a digression from the subject of this paper 
I would suggest to the reader that it would be a waste of national 
wealth and human energy to build up a great edifice of compulsory 
education for the purpose of teaching youths to do work which, 
the moment they demand a wage that threateris profits, would be 
done by raw boys and girls with automatic machinery’s artful aid. 
The pupils of the working class who would benefit from such 
education would be those to whom knowledge was a spur to 
their inventive faculty. These would be few in number, no doubt, 
but they would be sufficient to give an enormous impetus to the 
automatic apparatus. The few young men of exceptional ability 
would succeed in making names and, perhaps, fortunes. But 
the price would be the decay of communal skill, the cheapening of 
labour, and the deterioration of the race. 

For these reasons—which I may recapitulate by saying. that 
while technical education has added to the wealth of nations it. 
has not added to the wealth of the workers, and, inferentially, — 
can never do so—I suggest that co-operators should be suspicious 
of any movement towards fastening compulsory technical education 
on the people. 

But it must not be assumed that because one is opposed to 
compulsory education under present conditions one is necessarily 
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opposed to either continuation or technical education in all or any 
circumstances and conditions. On the contrary, it is quite evident 
that if such education can add to the prosperity of a nation or to 
the profits of capitalism it can be made an instrument for human 
happiness, culture, and comfort. Whether it will be so used or 
not. depends upon the intelligence with which ‘‘the common 
people’’ can grasp the lessons of the immediate past—the past 
which, as we now see, has been a period of the amassing of great 
wealth in a few hands and the amassing of huge armaments, the 
bitter fruits of technical education, which have been used to tear 
the fabric of civilisation, of which we believed education was the 
chiefest attribute ! 


WHAT WILL BECOME OF US? 


Here I call again upon the example of Germany, for Germany 
is the example of extremes both of the value and the vice of a 
system which produces automatic machines fed by human 
automatons. The various states of the German Empire 
have insisted upon all young men becoming  scientifically- 
trained workers, just as they have insisted on all young men 
becoming scientifically-trained soldiers. But they have consented, 
constitutionally, to leave within the sole wisdom of the War 
Lord the decision as to whether the whole agglomeration of wealth, 
the product of millions of men over many years, shall be destroyed 
in a few weeks or months of devastating war: It seems plain that 
there has been something wrong with the intelligence of the 
German people. They have learned to do everything except to 
control their own national destiny. And this flaw, common in a 
lesser degree in other highly-civilised countries, has been due to 
the devotion to education in material things without regard to the’ 
human purpose for which such material things should be used. 
How the German democracy will emerge from the holocaust that is 
now destroying the manhood of Hurope none can say. My 
concern is with the democracy of Great Britain. What shall 
we become in this crucible of conflict? What we shall become 
depends on what we determine to do in the future in regard to 
the education of the rising generation. Are we to resume and 
intensify the system that has culminated in this monstrous 
debacle of sanity and progress? After the period of impoverishment. 
are we again to enter upon a period of unorganised production, 
accelerated by all the devices of technology, in the interests not 
of the nation but of the favoured few, so that our children will 
see, as we have seen, wealth increasing by leaps and bounds in | 
the lap of the possessors, while the wealth producers go in want, 
and then the whole edifice come tumbling about their ears at the 
word of command of secret statesmen? It is a question for 
democracy to determine. It. is a question in the settlement of 
which the co-operative movement may mean much. . 
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We \want an educated democracy; and by educated I mean 
not merely or mainly that the democracy shall possess the narrow 
if; important learning which enables men to make automatic 
machines, to build bridges, lay rails, forge bolts and guns, or 
build ships. I mean the education which enables people individually 
to taste to the full the fruits of art and literature, and collectively 
so to control matters that there shall be neither lack for the 
industrious nor luxury for the idle. 


THE TRUE EDUCATION. 


“‘Tt'is only by a liberal education that we learn to feel respect 
for the past or to take an interest in the future,’’ said Hazlitt. 
“The entire object of true education,’’ declared Ruskin, ‘“‘is to 
make people not merely do the right things, but enjoy the right 
things; not merely industrious, but to love industry; not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge; not merely pure, but to love 
purity ; not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice.” 


Hitherto an education such as that has been the privilege 
of the few people of wealth or of quite exceptional ability and 
application. The education which has been doled out to the 
poor has been either strictly utilitarian or else futile. The 
rudiments of learning they have been compelled to master; but 
beyond that what has been given to them to make them hunger 
after justice, to feel respect for the past, or to take an interest 
in the future? Very little. Advocates of compulsory continuation 
education may argue that it is because they recognise the 
shortcomings of the past that they desire amendment in the future. 
It would be ungracious to deny their goodwill. But knowing what 
education is in the present elementary and continuation schools, 
one is entitled to doubt whether compulsory continuation education 
would not be merely an extension of the elementary education which 
in no way meets Ruskin’s demands. In plain words, would not any 
system of continuation education under the present social régime 
bé directed towards inculcating a respect for that régime? Of 
course, I do not suggest that youths would be taught positively 
that things are now as they were in the beginning, and ever will 
be. But I do assert that by the exclusion of true teaching from 
the schools the pupils would waste much time in gaining false 
ideas about life. For instance, they would be taught the history 
of their own land according to the romantic historians. They 
would not be taught to interpret history by the light of economists. 
Glorified Mrs. Markhams would preside over the feast of historical 
dates, while Thorold Rogers would remain in the dusty library for 
such attention as might be given to him by stragglers from the 
main army of scholars. Again, the virtue of thrift would be 
inculeated by means of saving banks, but the elements of political 
economy, knowledge of which would suffice to put many young 
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people on the path to co-operative ideals, would be withheld. 
Indeed, I venture to think that ordinary State education is subtly 
antagonistic to the ideals for which the co-operative movement 
stands. The co-operative movement is great and growing. But 
its best friends cannot blink the fact that many people are attracted 
to it in the first instance by purely individualist self-interest rather 
than by any consciousness of the nobility and naturalness of mutual 
aid. And this, I think, is due to the circumstance that hitherto the 
trend of education in early youth has been away from idealism and 
towards individualism and utilitarianism. How much nobler and 
wiser the world might have been had our governors begun in 
1870 to educate the young in ‘‘the formation of co-operative 
character and opinions by teaching the histcry, theory, and 
principles of the movement, with economics and_ industrial 
and constitutional history in so far as they have bearing on 
co-operation !’’ But it was too much to expect that the people in 
authority would thus undermine their positions of power. It is 
too much to expect that of their own choice they will ever do so. 
If democracy is to be free from the fetters of competitive or 
monopolistic industrialism democracy must attend to the matter 
itself. It is because this proposition is to my mind irrefutable that 
I would appeal to the co-operative movement to use still more 
of its energy in diverting education from stereotyped and 
conventional concepts to finer usages. 


FIVE POINTS FOR REFORMERS. 


And I would lay down several essential factors in raising human 
life from the low level to which it has now sunk to a height it 
has not attained since the gradual breakdown of the medizval 
guilds, which were truly co-operative in spirit :— 

1. I do not think there can be a doubt that the school-leaving 
age should be raised to sixteen, and the half-time system abolished. 
Up to the age of twelve the average child is merely being prepared 
for education. Its mind is capable of learning by rote, but its 
powers of comprehension are so small that even were education 
all that Hazlitt or Ruskin desired the pupil would be unable to 
take an intelligent interest in the future or to acquire any passion 


_for social justice. ‘The normal boy, indeed, does not acquire a 


love of knowledge until he reaches his fourteenth year. At that 
age all except the dullest begin, if given the opportunity, to take 
an interest in literature, learning, and the affairs of current life. 
That opportunity is now denied to all except the children of the 
comfortable classes, or the talented children of the working class 
blessed with parents who are willing to make great sacrifices for 
their future welfare. The consequence is that we have a proletariat 
which, on the whole, can read (and mainly reads rubbish), write 
(but seldom exercises its power of expression), and do sums 
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sufficiently well to work out racing odds or count its weekly wage! 
It’ knows little or nothing about the history of itself, about 
economics, art, or. literature. Consequently, we have a rising 
generation which feeds on ‘‘comics’’ and ‘‘bloods,’’ for which it 
pays out of scanty pocket money, while all the time there is the 
free library offering it the best and truest that gerius has given to 
the world. 

2. Having raised the age from fourteen to sixteen, the 
curriculum for the extra two years should be drawn up with a 
view to giving the young a yearning towards fine ideals of society. 
The object should be the formation of character rather than the 
training of mind. It is more important that people should live 
rightly than do arithmetic correctly, especially now that machines 
are ‘‘learning’’ to do our sums with an awful accuracy. And 
right living is the result of right thinking, and that, except in the 
case of the rare people gifted with intuition, is to be achieved only 
by an interested study of the great masters, and by working 
from a basic belief in the virtue of mutual aid, the sanctity of 
justice, the organic nature of society, and the interdependence 
and brotherhood of man. So I would suggest that the two years 
of extra schooling should be devoted to the humanities, economics, 
literature, biology, logic, and such other subjects as would enable 
the youth on leaving school at sixteen to take an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of his town, city, or country, whether he was to be 
a labourer, an artisan, a clerk, or a professional man. For if a 
democracy has intelligence all other things worth having will be 
added unto it. 

3. During. school. life no attempt should be made to teach 
lads specific trades. The most that an employer of labour ought to 
demand from the community is that the young people whom he 
engages shall be intelligent. If in addition to intelligence he gets 
skilled juvenile workers he will not pay them a man’s wage.’ He 
will pay a boy’s wage for a man’s work—and will dispense with 
his men. 

4. If employers desire that their youths shall study the 
technology of their particular industry they should be compelled 
to allow the youths to attend technical schools in the daytime, 
and either pay for such education or else pay wages to-the youths 
for learning the trade. For, as I hope I have proved, such training 
is directly in the interests ofthe employers, and only. very 
remotely, if at all, in that. of the employed. 

5. Continuation education should remain non-obligatory. If 
the school age of children were raised to sixteen, and the two last 
years were given up to such a liberal curriculum as I have sketched, 
the probability is that a great number of children on leaving the 
primary school would wish to continue their studies in the evening 
school, assuming that the education there given dealt sincerely 
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with the large and absorbing problems that are apt to perturb the 
minds of intelligent adolescents. The intellectual attainments of 
teachers in these schools: would need to be higher than those of 
many of our present-day elementary teachers, although observation 
drives me to the conclusion that much of our teaching is perfunctory 
and unsatisfactory because the teachers are tied down to curricula 
over which they have no control. Some time ago a teacher was 
condemned for talking to her class about a matter of importance 
not in the curriculum. Many teachers are firm believers in the 
desirability of the co-operative commonwealth.. They are not 
permitted, however, to mould the minds of their pupils along these 
lines. They must teach every subject amenable to class or party or 
economic colouring according to the colour of the dominant class, 
and this they do, not by a direct glorification of the existent state, 
but by silence on the possibility of alternative states. So it happens 
that boys can pass through the sixth standard in utter ignorance 
of the diverse theories of society held by the adult world. I am 
not, however, suggesting that State servants should teach the 
young what they ought to think about individualism, co-operation, 
socialism, or syndicalism. I do suggest that before the age of 
sixteen every boy should have had the principles of these divergent 
economic creeds explained to him from authoritative text-books 
and without bias on the part of the teacher. Fifty-seven years 
have elapsed since Buckle, in his history of Civilisation in England, 
wrote: ‘‘ Political economy has been raised to a science, and by it 
much light has been thrown on the causes of that unequal 
distribution of wealth which is the most fertile source of social 
disturbance.’’ Is it not time, I ask, that young people should be 
compelled to take some interest in this science, a knowledge of 
which is necessary to any rational criticism or reconstruction of 
society ? 

‘In suggesting these lines of change I am conscious of 
propounding a policy quite alien to the~policy of the past and 
present. But to my mind the present State education is both 
anachronistic and paradoxical. Compulsory education is itself an 
experiment in or phase of collectivism or compulsory co-operation, 
and therefore essentially opposed to laissez-faire. Nevertheless, 
such colouring as can be given to the subjects taught harmonises 
not with the architecture of the State education edifice itself, but 
with the, so far as education is concerned, obsolete doctrines of 
the philosophical radicalism of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Nor is it only by neglect to awaken the young intelligence 
to possible alternatives to the present social system that the school 
curricula support the existent state. They do so by direct practice. 


‘In various centres schools of domestic cookery have been 


established, and wherever this has been done the pupils are taught 
as though it were an accepted principle that they are marked out 
to be poor men’s wives. The writer of one of the papers in 
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Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere, discussing the 
sort of training that should be given to girls in public secondary 
schools, says: ‘‘In mathematics . . . the keeping of accounts 
and the calculation of interest, the measurement of areas and 
working to scale in garment cutting, the calculation of dietaries 
and of prices—these seem to be all that is necessary.’ Nota 
word, it will be noted, about the nature of interest, although the 
writer was a member of the Fabian Society! Again this writer, 
describing the ‘‘living-room’’ which she suggests should be set 
up in each school for training in home life and domesticity, says: 
‘“‘Cheap oilcloth, such as would doubtless be selected for the 
— floor, would contrast with the good linoleum now supplied to some 
rooms in the schools.’’ These passages are illustrative of the 
tendency to adapt children to their environment, to make them if 
not content with, at least tolerant of, their position in life—the 
toleration that people extend to inevitabilities. That this is the 
true end of education I do not hesitate to doubt. It must indeed 
be obvious that change of environment is what we really need, and 
this will be brought about only by the application of trained 
intelligence to the task of getting the most and best out of life. 
To teach children, youths, and adolescents with one hand to become 
experts in the production of wealth, and with the other hand how 
to make the best of their poverty, is an education which the 
co-operative movement should endeavour to destroy, for not by its 
means can we approximate to any semblance of the perfect state. 


A CO-OPERATIVE GRIEVANCE. 


It may be argued that we must take things as we find them; 
that the task of teaching deeply—by which I mean delving below 
the surface and discovering root causes—is too difficult when 
the pupils are not adults; that, in any event, economics and social 
ethics are controversial matters, the introduction of which into 
the schools would arouse a storm even greater than that which 
has not yet spent itself around the question of religious teaching. 
To the latter of these objections I would reply that if co-operative 
economics are true the co-operators who are now contributing 
through rates and taxes for the upkeep of the elementary, 
secondary, and continuation schools are suffering, however 
unconsciously, just such an injustice as that Nonconformists 
declare they suffer under the Act of 1902. I mean that their 
children are being taught in an ‘‘atmosphere’’ permeated with the 
principles of the individualism which is the negation of co-operation. 
From an educational system, for which its founders claim that 
it fits young people for life, economics cannot be banished. 
Actively or passively it must be taught. If the subject is never 
mentioned, then, so far as school life has any influence on the 
mind of the next generation of adults, that mind will be. biassed 
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in favour of the economic system which obtained in childhood. 
So it happens that the thinking working-class young man who 
left school at thirteen or fourteen never knows anything about 
political economy until a chance word at a street-corner meeting 
arrests his interest and leads to a more or less haphazard and 
unscientific study of the most important factor of human life. 


If in the foregoing I have seemed to lay too much stress on 
the need for supplanting science, technical training, and the other 
items of the customary curriculum by a less utilitarian education 
—an education directed towards the formation of social ideals as 
to which as yet the great bulk of the people are either indifferent 
or ignorant—my apology must be that I am writing at a moment 
when European civilisation is being visibly destroyed. What 
springs from its ashes will depend entirely upon the wisdom of 
the various democracies. The war may mean a relapse into a 
state more miserable than that induced by the Napoleonic wars. 
It may mean a release and a leap forward towards a simpler 
society based upon co-operation instead of competition. If, 
during the last forty years, the boys and girls of the proletariat 
had received an education such as I advocate and have endeavoured 
to outline, there would be little fear for the future, no matter 
how menacing this moment may be. The reconstruction of this 
shattered society would then have been planned with foresight, 
sagacity and knowledge, not in the interests of the few who make 
wars while escaping the worst of war’s consequences, but in the 
interests of the millions who, because of the false teachings, the 
evasions and suppressions of the schools, are led blindfolded to 
the front, there to fall in quarrels of which they are ignorant, 
waged for rewards which they may not hope to share. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Indeed, had the nations been so educated, this awful 
catastrophe could scarcely have happened. For the peoples do 
not want war and would not suffer it had they the power to prevent 
its commission. That power can come only with a knowledge of 
many things that hitherto have been forbidden or withheld from 
them in their youth. 


A few years ago Sir Oliver Lodge gave it as his opinion that 
the nation which first fed its children would in the course of two 
generations be the greatest nation in the world. We have begun 
to feed our children, mainly because of one irresistible reason : 
that money spent on teaching ill-nourished boys was money wasted. 
The reform was an item in the popular campaign for efficiency. 
I have no quarrel with it. On the contrary, the improved physical 
and mental attributes of the child of to-day, compared with the child 
of ten years ago, are so marked that all fair-minded and competent 
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observers must come to the conclusion arrived at by Miss M. E. 
-Bulkley that, ‘‘so long as economic conditions remain as they are, 
_the provision of school meals is a necessity.’’ I find it difficult, 
nevertheless, to accept Sir Oliver Lodge’s optimistic prophecy. 
Nations do not live by bread alone. Humanity in its groping 
towards perfection does not crawl army-like upon its stomach; 
its marches or marks time to the tune set by humanity’s mind. 
The nation which first teaches its democracy to think, to 
‘know itself, its history, its conflicting potentialities, the why 
and wherefore of social disturbances—that nation, in the course 
of a few generations, will be, if not the greatest, the happiest in 
the world. The economic conditions which necessitate the bread 
of charity being given to hundreds of thousands of the children of 
the workers cannot long survive the acquisition by those children 
of the knowledge of the origin and cause of those conditions. 
They know the consequences too well. 
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Some Ancient Civilisations 
and their Lessons. 


BY BEDFORD POLLARD. 


Neither does strength depend on extent of territory any more than upon 
number of population. The strength is in the men, and in their unity and 
virtue. A little group of wise hearts is better than a wilderness of fools. No 
Sl ame is ultimately strong but in proportion to its kindness and justice.— 

uskin. 


HE word civilisation is often on our lips, and few probably 
realise how its meaning has become distorted. To compare 
or contrast civilised powers to-day means usually to estimate 

their relative military strength. The whole scope of the word 
“‘civil’”’ renders it distinct from ‘‘military.’’ Civil and military are 
two opposing aspects of national life, and the dictionary defines 
civil as “‘not military.’’ It is well that we should keep the true 
meaning of the word clearly in mind in using it in its ordinary 
sense. A civilised nation is one that studies the arts of peace, 
education, and commerce. Militarism is the bar sinister across its 
fair scutcheon. Unhappily for the human race, the bar sinister has 
almost always been attached. The element of barbarism has never 
been eliminated. 

In primitive civilisations it is impossible to conceive’ how 
national prosperity could have been built and maintained without 
military support. But the ideal state to which each nation in 
some degree aspires will not be so constituted. There can scarcely 
be a more adequate delineation of the ideal state than as given 
by Robert Owen: ‘‘The only solid foundation of public liberty is 
to be found in the full supply of the wants, in the virtuous 
habits, in the intelligence and consequent happiness. of the whole 
population”’; and militarism must always stand in the way of this. 
And yet, impossible as the non-military state might have once 
been, the tremendous truth of the words ‘‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword’’ may be observed. As Norman 
Angell has well said :— 

If during long periods a nation gives itself up to war, trade languishes, 
the population loses the habit of steady industry, government and administration ~ 
become corrupt, abuse escapes punishment. Was it mere hazards of 
war which gave to Great Britain the domination of India and half the new 
world? That is surely a superficial reading of history. It was rather that the 
methods and processes of Spain, Portugal, and France were military, while 
those of the Anglo-Saxon were commercial and peaceful. . . . One was a 
process of conquest, the other of colonising. . . - How may we sum up 
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the whole case, keeping in mind every empire that ever existed . . .? In 
all and every one of them we may see the same process, ‘which is this: If it 
remains military it decays; if it prospers and takes its share of the work of 
the world it ceases to be military. There is no other reading of history. 

The problem touches us closely to-day. That ‘‘war begat 
the noble and war begat the slave’ the history of bygone 
civilisations amply proves; and present-day conditions still attest 
the truth of Rousseau’s words: ‘‘L’homme est né libre et partout 
il est dans les fers.”’ 


PRIMITIVE MAN. 


Whatever ideas we may entertain as to primitive man and the 
Darwinian Theory, we must naturally narrow down the origin 
of the human race to some kind of starting point. The presence 
of man in hitherto undiscovered lands might seem to indicate several 
distinct geneses ; but a consensus of various sciences comes to our 
aid, and proves at least the improbability of this. As in vegetable 
life, so in human, a common origin is often deduced. The new 
world, discovered, perchance, by hardy Norsemen, and, later, by 
Columbus, isolated from the old by vast oceans, was not always so 
severed. Across the Atlantic bed les a submerged land extending 
to Guiana in South America. The same applies, and with more 
weight, to the Pacific. Between the coast of Asia and America a 
long volcanic chain les broken. 

Thus geology points to possibilities, comparative anatomy—the 
study of skulls—afiords some guidance, comparative philology and 
religions add to the sum of evidence. That interesting civilisation 
discovered by the Spaniards in Mexico bore traces of Asiatic 
origin. There were traditions of immigration from the north. 
Mongolian speech seemed traceable in the language. The Red 
Indian and Esquimaux had a Mongolian ancestry. 

Of ancient Europe science has strange stories to tell. The 
greater part of it was in darkness for ages, because it was not in 
touch with Asia. Iron and gold were first used in the Hast, and 
the Celtic metal worker’s skill came through the Greeks. The 
alphabets in use to-day date back to Phcenicia, nineteen centuries 
before Christ, and their invention may have been based on Minoan 
script and Hittite pictographs of long before. Modern excavations 
by patient enthusiasts have lifted the veil that overhung the epochs 
of many kingdoms of antiquity, and the amazing stories that belong 
to the East have been revealed. 

Not only do the splendours of ancient cities astonish, but the 
inscriptions tell how, underlying all the vanished greatness, was 
bloodshed and slavery. 

The history of humanity is mainly the history of labour, and at first all 
labour was slavery . . . The record of the great social experiments of 


the past is chiefly a record of injustice and suffering. It is also a record of 
the disappearance of states in which those experiments were made.* 


* W. Romaine Paterson, The Nemesis of Nations. 
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The production of wealth was proportionate to the number of 
slaves. The expansions and débacles of ancient powers were due 
to the inequalities within states and inequalities between states. 

In the evolution of manhood, from the time when first the 
biped stood erect, lived on fruit or berries, formulated speech, 
learned his simple lessons from beast and bird, and hunted with 
precarious weapons for a living, to the discovery of sowing 
and reaping and providing for the future, long periods must have 
passed. 

When we reflect that the original basis of human intelligence 
and sentiment was the instinct of lower animals, we need not be 
surprised when the paleontologist speaks of man occupying this 
world millions of years ago. 

Before he rose to an intelligence in which the faculties were 
articulate enough to enter the realm of art, to draw, to inscribe, 
to invent, man was buried in a vast nebulous period in which a 
thousand years were as one day. Skulls and stone weapons and 
rude drawings on cave walls can only be dated by the geologist 
in the study of deposits. 

At least we may be sure that the first wit-sharpener was 
hunger. A fertile spot well watered would tempt man from his 
wanderings. He would gather flocks and herds around him, 
become a breeder, learn to use the wool of his sheep and the milk 
of his kine. Slowly the unfledged spirit of inventiveness would 
guide in the building of habitations—hut, house, palace, temple. 
The trading instinct would appear. The caravan by degrees would 
come to bring an interchange of wares between tribe and tribe. 
Then from beyond the mountains jealous eyes, unused to peaceful 
industry, or, 1s may be, crowded out of other settlements, would 
view these developments, and warlike hordes would pour down, 
kill, and appropriate. 

Industry in some, 
To improve and cultivate their just demesne, 
Made others covet what they saw so fair. 
Thus war began on earth: these fought for spoil, 
And those in self-defence. 


And thus fortifications and weapons of war were evolved. 


BABYLONIA. 


The hub of the ancient world, the centre of human activity, 
was Mesopotamia. It was in this land that the earliest legends 
of the race were born. Here, somewhere, was located the mythical 
Garden of Eden. Here fell the Deluge; and here, on Shinar’s 
Plain, arose the Tower of Babel. Those scrappy passages found 
in the Old Testament pages have done little more than stir up 
unsatisfied curiosity over races of men with whom the children of 
Israel clashed. What legend and parchment could not supply, 
the picture stories and cuneiform inscriptions on rock walls and 
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clay tablets, or on vase decorations, have yielded. Plainer than 
in human speech they have told to men of the 20th century A.p. 
the deeds and manners and customs of Sumerians, Assyrians, 
Chaldeans, Hittites, and Egyptians in those far-off times. 

The civilisation of Babylon dates back into undiscoverable ages. 
As far away as 6500 B.c. the towns of Nippur and Eridu, north 
and east of the Persian Gulf, were outlets for Babylonian products. 
The Sumerian inhabitants, like the Hittites, were a yellow, 
beardless, Mongol race, and their chief city of Babylon was 
situated in the fertile plain of Mesopotamia, stretching between the 
lower Tigris and Euphrates, and extending to the Caspian Sea 
and the Delta on the Persian Gulf. 

In some respects as in the Nile Valley, Babylon was subject 
to periodic overflowings when melting snows from the mountains 
swelled the rivers. One abnormal occasion was the Flood: of 
Hebrew history, the story of which must have been derived from 
Babylonish sources. 

Racial affinities did not prevent continuous wars in those days. 
To some extent they fostered them. The invasion of the Semites 
from Arabia took place over long periods of time dating back to 
4000 B.c. Establishing themselves in different cities, they gradually 
became identified with various localities as separate nationalities— 
Syrians, Phoenicians, Chaldeans, Assyrians, Midianites, Hebrews, 
&c. Pre-eminently, Assyria and Chaldea were jealous rivals. For 
many centuries Babylon was the centre of commerce, ‘‘the brain 
of the East.’’ The diplomatic language of the then civilised world 
was Babylonish. Through Babylon caravans travelled from the 
Mediterranean to India, leaving raw materials and carrying to 
Persian bazaars the artistic work of this wonderful state, with other 
wares from the West. Its close connection with ancient Israel 
is seen in many directions. Abraham came from Babylonia—-Ur 
of the Chaldees. The name Sinai was associated with the 
Babylonish moon god, and Nebo, where Moses died, was the name 
of the Babylonish Mercury. The Law of Moses was full of the 
‘Babylonian regulations. 

Babylonian men of science first studied the stars, distinguished 
stars from planets, foretold eclipses, made magnifying glasses, 
observed the satellites of Saturn, developed a system of 
mathematics, invented sundials, and measured time by system. 

Although these ancient nations were but tribes, the city of 
Babylon must have held a vast population. Province it might be 
called, covering, it is said, five times the extent of modern London. 

The splendours of many ancient cities have often been told. 
Their ruins still astonish the world.’ The remains of temples and 
palaces of Thebes and Memphis in Egypt are among the attractions 
of the Nile tourist. The great Cathedral of Notre Dame, in Paris, 
could have been placed inside the Theban temple of Karnak. The 
palaces of Susa (Shushan), in the Persian province of Elam, in 
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northern Asia Minor, were adorned with panels of cedar and gold, 
and mighty columns upheld the buildings. The gardens were so 
extensive that deer might be hunted for days without leaving the 
enclosure. 

Of Nineveh we read in the curious Book of Jonah. Modern 
excavations have brought to light the splendour of its palaces, its 
sculptures and: monuments. But all are dwarfed by the greatness 
of Babylon. 

About 2500 8.c. the throne of Babylon was occupied by a 
monarch named Hammurabi. Quite recently what is called the 
code of Hammurabi was discovered, giving the laws of the 
land. This monarch called himself the righteous king, ‘‘one born 
to deliver the weak from oppression’’; but a large portion of the 
code is framed in the interests of a class—-the protection of 
property. Apart from this, there are some admirable regulations. 
“The rights of aliens are safeguarded, the relations between 
principal and agent are made clear, the responsibilities of merchants 
and bankers, the duties and obligations of husbands and wives are 


. ordained.’’* If a highwayman succeeded in escaping from justice 


the. man who had been robbed had to state on oath what he had 
lost, and the city or district governor in whose territory the robbery 
had taken place was bound to restore to him its value. Married 
women enjoyed some privileges and a good deal of independence. 
A distinct industrial status had been found for unmarried women in large 
co-operative societies under religious sanction with vows of celibacy and strict 
attention to business. Unlike medizval nuns, however, members of these 
orders were free mistresses of their time and labour; they lived where they, 
would and worked at what they liked, insured by their membership. + 
Let us picture for a moment this Babylon as it appeared in 
the later period, 604 B.c., when Nebuchadnezzar, “‘the King 
Mason,’’ brought it to a pitch of unprecedented splendour.., 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and Strabo have all told of this immense 
garden city. According to the former, Babylon was built four 
square. Each outer wall was fourteen miles in length. Meadows, 
orchards, cornfields, and pleasure grounds extended between the 
streets. The great temple of Bel (or Baal) was a quarter of a 
mile in length and in breadth. The building, in the form of a 
quadrangular pyramid, was more than six hundred feet high. So 
enormous was this structure that when. Alexander thought to 
rebuild it from its ruins he employed 10,000 men for two months 
merely in clearing away the débris. re 
The famous hanging. gardens were constructed, it was said, 
by Nebuchadnezzar to gratify the whim of his Elamite queen, 
who complained about the monotonous level of the Babylonian 
plain. The gardens were- built up in the form of terraces, one 
above the other, and in appearance resembled a section of a vast 


The Nemesis of Nations. 
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amphitheatre. Each terrace was supported by a vaulted gallery ; 
and twenty walls, each twenty-two feet wide, supported the whole. 
On the highest terrace of all a pumping apparatus was fixed for 
drawing water from the river which flowed through the city. 
So high did the gardens rise that they appeared from a distance 
like a forest on the top of a mountain. 

The walls of the city astonished all who first beheld them— 
seventy-five to one hundred feet high, and broad enough to allow 
two chariots to pass. Twenty-five brazen gates faced each way— 
one hundred in all; and the walls were defended by 1,500 towers, 
each two hundred feet high. A vast bridge, a thousand yards 
in length and thirty broad, stretched over the river, while a 
subterranean way was cut beneath. 

On every hand canals and irrigation works were seen. 

Each Babylonian city was governed by a chief priest, whose 
religion, however, did not embrace any sense of human brotherhood. 
But it is worthy of note that sacred and secular were not divided 
off like water-tight compartments. 

There were three classes in Babylon, as there are three in the 
civilised state of to-day. They were the noble, the citizen, and 
the slave. The wars of these nations were chiefly undertaken to 
obtain slaves, who must have perished like flies; and with every 
war the arts of peace and honourable industry were interrupted 
and destroyed. 

The condition of the slave depended to some extent in every 
state upon his intelligence, as does that of the worker of to-day. 
The mere beast of burden was valued purely as such. The average 
price of a sheep was 18s.; of a male slave, 30s.; of a female 
slave, 138s. 6d. A horse was valued at £7. 10s., and if it was 
a case of saving one or the other, the horse would be preserved. 
The reader may see some parallel here. Even in our enlightened 
twentieth century, where consideration for others is at least an 
axiom of Christian ethics, we are apt to wonder at the frequent 
warpings of self-interest and the deliberate ignoring of common 
justice. This fact, and our reading of Old Testament teaching 
on getting even with an adversary, the law of lex talionis—an eye 
for an eye—might let us down gently to the level of the religion 
of the Semites. 

If Babylon adopted polytheism, so did the Hebrews; but 
essentially its religion was monotheistic. We might be disposed 
to question the possibility of a Babylonish or Assyrian king’ 
claiming divine authority in the perpetration of revolting cruelties. 
But it was what the Israelite judges and ruiers did, and, more 
to the point, it is what priests and kings of established churches 
are still doing, when they pray for victories, or chant Te Deums 
over slaughtered foes. 

The atrocities committed by Assyrian and Babylonish kings 
on rebellious tribes—perchance before they had reached the acme 
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of cruelty in saving them alive to be slaves, or, it may be, when 
the slave market was absolutely glutted—are almost inconceivable. 
It was the proud boast of one of these monarchs, after some of his 
victories, that he had flayed alive the leaders and covered the walls 
with their skins; that he had buried some alive and crucified and 
impaled others; that he had burned alive 1,000 captives; that he 
had cut off hands and feet, nose and ears, and torn out eyes ; that 
he had crucified seven hundred men. 

The long-drawn-out agonies of slavery are revealed on some of 
the Assyrian sculptures showing processions of ‘‘slaves being 
dragged by chains sometimes fastened to their lips, or being forced, 
under the lash of the overseer, to move immense blocks for the 
construction of temples and palaces.’’* They are shown, too, in the 
detailed laws of Hammurabi, in which the slave appears aS a mere 
animal, branded like the ox, and compelled to wear clay tablets 
round the neck engraved with the owner’s name. 

And so we come to realise that the splendour of Babylon was 
built upon the sighs and woes of slaves. Under the lash of the 
taskmaster, in a temperature of sometimes 124° in the shade—a 
land where camels are said to be unable to live and birds sit 
panting on the date palms with beaks agape for want of air— 
these miserable creatures were forced to toil. Slavery not only 
demoralised the slaveholder, whose character was debauched by 
disregard of suffering, and by luxury and idleness; it ruined the 
freeman, who, unable to earn a livelihood in competition with 
unpaid labour, was forced into the ranks of servitude himself. 

Whatever flaws critics may discover in the Hebrew polity, the 
contrast of their slave laws with those of Babylon are. too 
remarkable to pass by. Traditions of their own bondage might 
have created a spirit of consideration in them, but the anomalies 
of human nature, on the other hand, might on that very account 
have made them more cruel. But explain it as we will, the 
contrast remains. Death was the sentence on the harbourer of 
the fugitive slave in Babylon. It was commanded to give him 
refuge in the Law of Moses. Every Sabbath the slave’ rested like 
his Hebrew master. aan 

And yet, it may be said, those empires lasted for millenniums, 
in spite of sullen hatreds and divided interests. So long as there 
was human fuel for the fire, and strength remained with the strong, 
it would be so. Yet the story of bloodshed and conquest in Asia 
Minor over those vast epochs reveals not only continuous race 
animosities but the shifting of central authorities to and fro. All 
the while disintegration was going on—the fuel was becoming 
exhausted. External and internal causes brought Nemesis at last. 
There came a night when Belshazzar feasted in his palace with a 
thousand of his lords, and the magic writing appeared on the wall. 
On that night the Medes entered the city, and Belshazzar was 
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slain. How many thousands of miserable creatures would hail 
the conqueror as a deliverer! ‘‘Babylon was great. She used 
science and she used art, but she abused humanity. . . . And 
when we see her ruins lying like a vast, mysterious autograph 
scrawled. over the desert, her history appears to be full of 
warning.’ ’* 

The impassioned words of the Hebrew prophet may fittingly 
close the chapter :— 


And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldeans’ pride, 
shall .be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; neither 
shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shepherds make their flocks to 
lie down there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures; and ostriches shall dwell there, and satyrs 
shall dance there; and wolves shall cry in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces; and her time is near to come, and her days shall not be 
prolonged. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN CIVILISATION. 


Tn the year 1822 there was born in the home of a poor German 
pastor a boy who was named Heinrich Schliemann. In later life 
the brightest memories of his childhood were the stories of 
romance and marvel that were told to him, among which his 
favourite was that of the Trojan War. ‘The discovery of the 
buried Latin cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, brought a new 
spirit of wonder to the boy’s mind. How could a great city like 
Troy have vanished beyond recovery? It, too, must be traceable. 
And Heinrich dreamed of the time when he would find it. 

As quite a boy he was obliged to leave home, and entered the 
service of a grocer.. One evening a drunken miller came into the 
shop and recited. about a hundred lines from Homer, in the 
original. Heinrich, without understanding a word, was so 
impressed by the resonance of the verse that he asked the miller 
to repeat. his recital. He did so twice over, being paid by the boy 
in three glasses of whisky. His one ambition was now to learn 
Greek, but the opportunity was long delayed.: He joined a ship 
bound for Venezuela, travelled far, and settled at length in Russia, 
where he made a fortune as army contractor during the Crimean 
War. Amid all his employment he never forgot his great 
ambition, nor had his wish to learn Greek been neglected. Not 
only had he mastered Greek, but five languages besides. He 
was now at liberty to journey south, and, in 1868, he visited 
Greece. Crossing to Asia Minor in 1871, he began his search for 
Troy city. His labours were succeeded by others, and eventually 
nine cities, six at least of importance, were unearthed. Schliemann 
mistook the real Troy, and, passing over to the Morean Peninsula 
he made further excavations, and brought to hight a wonderful 
civilisation which dated back to far beyond the great days of 
Agamemnon and Achilles. — ar 
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The background of English history with most people seldom 
causes more than a vague wonder as to the shadowy beings—cave- 
dwellers, men of the early Stone Age—who first inhabited our 
island. In like manner few ever think of all that led up to the 
“Golden Age of Greece.’’ This is the story that has now been 
revealed. It was no wild men of the woods who lived in Greece 
three, four, and even more thousands of years ago. For many 
centuries their arts and architecture and maritime enterprise placed 
them among the leading nations of antiquity. The poets and 
storytellers of historical Greece loved to relate the deeds of the 
heroes who joined with Menelaus in the siege of Troy. But these 
were not their direct ancestors. The Athenians of the age of 
Pericles were descended from invaders of a later date. For years 
following the discoveries of Schliemann and others in Mycene 
and -Tiryns, these ancient cities were thought to have been the 
centre of this civilisation, but the discoveries of Evans and others 
in Crete have disclosed even more remarkable evidences of this 
lost people, and mark Crete itself, and its former capital Knossus, 
as the fountain head. Minoan civilisation it is called, named after 
Minos, the famous king, who, while by no means its founder, 
appears to have been a vigorous and strong ruler. Who has not 
read the story of the Minotaur and the Labyrinth of Crete? Myth 
it cannot be altogether called, for the veritable palace of Minos 
has been found, and a huge underground vault, partially unearthed, 
has been suggested as the Labyrinth. 

That the Minoan people were peaceable and peace loving their 
art assures us. The horrors of Assyrian pictographs are not found 
among the motives of the beautiful vases of ancient Crete. Flower 
gatherers, dancing girls, fresh and happy themes speak of the 
life they led. Not that these people anticipated the ideal peace 
principles of the Christian era, or laid themselves open to invasion ; 
the Cretan bowmen were famous warriors, and Minos, whose 
reign belonged to a late Minoan period, was evidently a king to 
be feared. That Athens—the Athens of legend—was subject to 
him we read in the story of Theseus. : 

The Minoan civilisation. extended from isle to isle. New 
settlements of an industrious people, who became a sea power 
before the time of the Phoenicians, and possessed a system of 
writing before that later nationality invented their alphabet, were 
founded. Upon the coast of Palestine there are evidences that 
they established themselves, and were known to the Israelites as 
Philistines—a small but strong colony, successful in curbing 
the aggressiveness of the Hebrews. Who cannot recognise a 
resemblance between the individual feats of great warriors on the 
plain of Troy and the swagger of Goliath of Gath? If these 
warriors ever lived at all, many of them were of the Minoan race. 
Tdomeneus had care of eighty barques manned by the sons of a. 
hundred Cretan cities. Homer may have indulged occasionally in 
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exaggerated flights of song, but his pictures of art and architecture 
apply with reasonable accuracy to Cretan and Mycenean times. 
The pictures of city life, of harvest time, and country festivities, 
represented on the shield of Achilles, have delighted millions. 

Of the origin of this people, as indeed of all people, comparatively 
little is known. Europe, we learn, was inhabited in far distant 
ages by men who resembled this race, and even 10,000 B.c. has 
been named as within the compass of Cretan civilisation. 

Let it be noted that if, incidentally, they were warriors, they 
were not a fighting race. Small of stature, they seem scarcely to ~ 
correspond with the physique of the great heroes of the Iliad.* 
It was the arts of peace that made them great and enduring. The 
warlike instincts which made ‘‘flies of men and wildernesses of 
nations’’ in Asia Minor, did not seriously afflict them. Their 
writing is still a sealed book, but modern excavations have brought 
light into the life they lived. 

There was a largely democratic and even strongly socialistic 
element in their polity. The powerful Minoan monarchy developed 
eventually into a kind of communism, reverting, in a sense, to 
primitive conditions. The structure of the royal palaces proves 
that the court was open to the people. Men, women, and children 
were all fed at the expense of the state. The public meals of 
Sparta, in its great days centuries later, seem reminiscent of this; 
but each Spartan was expected every month to bring his requisite 
supply of provisions. Aristotle, indeed, credits many Spartan 
customs to Crete. 

The revenue was devoted to three objects: (1) The worship of 
the gods, (2) public expenditure, (8) public meals. Unlike the 
socialism of to-day, there was a strong military sentiment, and the 
overthrow of the monarchy and destruction of the palaces have been 
attributed to this force. But its relationship to the modern 
anti-military type may be found by those who care to read a — 
translation of the Iliad. There, in the second book, we find, 
behind Homer’s lash of contempt, as thorough a socialist in the 
person of Thersites as any modern enthusiast could desire. 

. Lastly—but. of immense importance--though these people kept 
slaves they treated them as human beings. 

We cannot reasonably suppose that of necessity the problems 
which face the civilised powers of to-day existed 5,000 years ago. 
Clothing and housing in warm countries would not be a continual 
anxiety. Hood was plentiful in the form of abundant and frequent 
harvests. The strenuous lifé was not a menace except among 
ill-treated slaves. 

Reasonable leisure, and occupation largely in a ceramic art 
which was famous everywhere, and a plentiful supply of gold would 
naturally lead these people to decorate their persons with lavish 
display. The men of Mycenz wore necklets of gold, bronze, and 

* Possibly warriors were singled out as men of brawn rather than brain. — 
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precious stones. The garments were spangled with gold leaf. The 
women wore a chiton—a close-fitting robe down to the waist, falling 
in flounces below. The cloth was of fine linen, and soft wool coloured 
purple—a popular dye associated with Tyre, and obtained from a 
shell-fish found on adjacent shores. According to Schliemann, the 
women were literally laden with golden jewellery. They fastened 
their hair with hairpins of gold, silver, and: bronze. Diadems of 
gold adorned their brows. Golden bands circled their throats, 
and golden necklets fell pendent over their bosoms. Gold bracelets 
clasped each arm, gold rings, chased and beautiful, shone on 
the fingers. 

The religion was largely a worship of Zeus and Demeter (god 
of heaven and goddess of the earth). 

What came of this great people? Were they destroyed by 
invaders? It is a recognised fact that invading races in the past 
have frequently triumphed at the expense of civilisation, and the 
‘burned palaces of Mycene and Tiryns seem to point to this. 
But there are evidences, too—at least in Crete—that pestilence 
‘swept the people away. We read of a ‘‘dreadful plague’’ coming 
upon the Grecian forces, in Homer; of the destruction of the 
Assyrian Army, when— 

The angel of death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed. 

The ‘‘noisome pestilence,’’ indeed, in hot, unhealthy climates 
may easily have swept whole nations away. Our own more 
favoured land, even, has had its Black Death and Plague of London. 


GREECE. 


Eventually another race appeared, the forerunners of the 
famous people whose art and culture are still the admiration of 
the world. It was not suddenly that they overran the country. 
As in Central Europe, and conducive to a slow development, 
dense forests covered the land, where wild beasts roamed, which 
could only be cultivated in the one case and subdued in the other 
by long-sustained exertion. The people settled in communities, 
villages grew in importance, and finally the settlement became a 
‘state. Thus Attica arose,. with Athens as its centre; and thus 
Laconia, with its capital Sparta. Of Sparta little need be said, 
but that little is full of import. If the building up of physique is 
the ideal way of exalting a nation, Sparta was a model. Simplicity 
.of life and hardihood were the chief aims. Weakly children were 
regarded as a burden, and not suffered to live. Hach child was 
the property of the state. At the age of seven boys were forced 
+o leave home and go into public institutions. Both boys and 
irls underwent a course of gymnastic exercises. The military 
‘courage of Leonidas and his little band at the Pass of Thermopyle 
thas often been told. Sparta’s fame rests in fact on its military 
régime. It gave nothing else to the world. The Spartans became 
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the most perfect foot soldiers that Greece ever saw, but they were 
entirely destitute of refinement or liberal sentiment. They had no 
arts and no poetry or philosophy. ‘‘In the story of Hellas,’’ says 
J. M. Robertson, ‘‘Sparta stands almost alone among peoples as 
yielding no foothold to the life of the mind, bare of nearly all 
memory of beauty, indigent in all that belongs to the spirit, 
morally sterile as steel.’’ 

It seems to be a characteristic of little states to be jealous and 
- quarrelsome, and, as Norman Angell has observed, it is not war 
that has bound them together, but war, and the war spirit, which 
has kept them apart. 

And just as the Balkan States are explosive and capricious, so 
was it with the Greece of ancient history. Not only were the little 
states for ever quarrelling, but over and over again the ablest 
generals, statesmen, and philosophers were killed or exiled. As 
one writer has said, ‘‘the Athenians never learned to be just to 
those who served them, or to distinguish between treachery and 
errors of judgment.’’ 

Although Athens dated back to Minoan days, the Golden Age 
may be said to have begun about 600 B.c. This was in historical 
times, and in all directions ample material is available. To trace 
the careers of rulers and peoples through the succeeding two or 
three centuries in so limited a space would be impossible. Suffice 
it that we gain a general impression of the period of greatness and 
mark the causes of the decline and fall. 

The conflict of class interests was early in evidence in Athenian 
affairs. There were the rich landholders, the merchantmen, and 
the peasantry, each with ambitions, and two at least with 
grievances. ‘The struggles of party gave a variety of governments 
to the people as the years went by. Personal ambitions led to 
curious anomalies. 

There were benevolent tyrants and tyrannical democrats. 
Some of the greatest law-givers were men of aristocratic birth, 
whose benevolent motives sprang in part from personal ambition. 
In no case could it be said that an ideal was reached. 

No state or age can ever be said to have stood alone uninfluenced 
by its own past, or by what has been aptly called ‘‘cross 
fertilisation.’’ Spartan isolation came near to it. Situation 
contributed to such a condition, This naturally led to the fostering 
of militarism and the consequent blank in contribution to the 
world’s growth, 

On the other hand, Athens was open to all the educative winds 
of heaven. The Golden Age did not come like an aerolite—it 
grew like the dawn. If it belonged to the days of Pericles: the 
statesmanship of Solon, the integrity of Aristides the Just, the 

generalship of Themistocles and Cimon, the bitter lessons of past 
failures and the wisdom that came of struggles and compromises 
all led up to it. The rising of a little nation to defend their 
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fatherland, the sinking of petty, inter-state quarrels and internal 
differences, the co-operation of all classes in the face of the Persian 
danger, served also to usher in the day. 

Pericles was born 499 3.c. In his youth he attended the 
lectures of Zeno and Anaxagoras, and learned politics from his 
music master. Plutarch gives an instance of his philosophy and 
self-control during his maturer years : — 


A vile, abandoned fellow loaded him a whole day with reproaches and 
abuse; he bore it with patience and silence. In the evening he walked slowly 
home, this impudent wretch followifig and insulting him all the way. As it was 
dark when he came to his own door, he ordered one of his servants to take a 
toreh and light the man home. 


This dignified demeanour was regarded as due to pride and 
contempt of others by some, and of these Zeno observed that they 
would do well to be proud in the same way, so that acting a part 
might insensibly produce a love of it. . 

As a young man Pericles, partly, perchance, from modesty, 
partly from fear of ostracism,* kept himself in the background. 
His studies under Anaxagoras bore fruit in later days, when his 
tongue was said to be armed with thunder. 

Such was his reverence of the gods that, before speaking in 
public, he always addressed a prayer to them that not one word 
might unawares escape him unsuitable to the occasion. 

There is no doubt that at the outset Pericles gained his power 
with the people largely at the expense of Cimon, the great admiral 
and head of the nobles, whose generosities to the poor did not 
prevent the success of his rival. + 

Cimon suffered banishment, and when Pericles finally recalled 
him it was to appease the people. 

On the death of Cimon, his brother-in-law, Thucydides, was put 
up against Pericles by the aristocratic party. So severe was the 
strife that the city was divided into two bitter factions: people 
and nobles. Pericles now made greater efforts than ever to retain 
the friendship of his allies. Shows and feasts and processions 
were frequently arranged. Probably the most popular act of 
Pericles was the curtailing of the ancient power of the Areopagus 
(the Athenian House of Lords) and the establishing of the jury 


* Exile was the result of ostracism. This singular practice consisted in 
every citizen at a certain time writing the name of the person he wished to 
have banished on a piece of broken pot or shell. The highest poll condemned 
to banishment. When the ostracism of Aristides was proceeding, an ignorant 
fellow came to him, not knowing who he was, and asked him to write Aristides 
on his shell. On being asked what injury Aristides had done him, he declared 
none, but could not bear to hear him everywhere called ‘‘the Just. ‘ 

imon acquired a great fortune in his wars, and what he had gained from 
the ee he nee to his fellow-citizens. ‘‘He ordered the fences of his fields 
ens to be thrown down, that strangers as well as his own countrymen 
might freely partake of his fruit. He had supper provided at his house every 
day, in which the dishes were plain, but sufficient for a multitude of guests. 
Every poor citizen repaired to it at pleasure.’’—Related by Plutarch. 
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courts. This innovation gave the people a new sense of their own 
importance, and also taught them the wisdom of united action. 
Six thousand citizens were enrolled as jurors, who decided local 
disputes or charges, and even affairs of state in the jury courts. 
The mischief which attended this and other measures was payment. 
for service. Of the tainted source of the funds we shall speak 
shortly, but the mischief struck deeper in that it encouraged 
constitutional idlers. The very existence of the courts also fostered 
class divisions and the spirit of litigation. 

The administration of the state was in the hands of the 
Assembly. The state was divided in ten “‘tribes,’’ and fifty taken 
from each formed the Council, which carried out the Assembly’s. 
decrees. Each candidate for office had to undergo a public 
examination as to his character. A president was chosen from 
every ‘‘tribe,’’ and a fresh one was elected daily, every one being 
paid for service. When we consider the proportion of those in 
office to a population of some 235,000, as compared with a 
similar number in a modern house of representatives as against a 
population of fifty or sixty millions, we may accept the caustic 
criticism that this was ‘‘self-government gone mad.”’ 

Although Pericles was dragged frequently into war, and 
distinguished himself in battle, his was not an aggressive 
‘government. How far his own claim could he justified from 
modern standards may be questioned. A lofty sentiment appears 
in his words, which modern statesmen might well emulate. As he 
lay dying, certain citizens, gathered around his bed, discoursed 
concerning his brilliant acts, civil and military. They thought him 
unconscious, but presently he said: ‘‘I am surprised that while 
you dwell upon and extol these acts of mine, though fortune had 
her share in them, and many other generals performed the like, 
you take no notice of the greatest and most honourable part of 
my character, that no Athenian through my means ever put on 
mourning.’’* 

The funeral oration ascribed to Pericles, given on the occasion 
of a naval calamity, conveys so admirable a description of the 
ideal state aimed at, that portions of it may fittingly find a place 
in these pages :— aes 


Our institutions are not borrowed from those around us; they are our 
own, the creation of Athenian statesmen. In politizal language of the day, 
we are called a democracy, and the name is true, and not true. It is true, 
because the administration of our city is in the hands of the people; and 
there is one law for rich and poor; it is not true, because, above all. states, 
we recognise the claims of excellence. In this sense we are an aristocracy ; 
not of birth, for among us there is no privilege; not of wealth, for poverty is 
a bar to none; but of merit. . . . Along with this unconstrained liberty 
goes a spirit of reverence, which pervades every act of our public life; authority 
is maintained: the laws are obeyed, not from fear of punishment, but from 
principle; and of all ordinances the most sacred in our eyes are those which 


_* Related by Plutarch. 
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protect the injured, who cannot retaliate; and the unwritten laws, which, 
though enforced by no legal penalty, bring reproach to the transgressor. gee 
We dare to think as well as act; we live for ourselves, while living for the state 
With us a love of what is beautiful is consistent with economy. , 
More than any other nation we have drawn our friends to us by kindly actions, 
and we have assisted others without hope of advantage. 

Could our italicised words have been surpassed in any defence 
of a Christian state? 

And yet a later criticism deserves mention. Aristotle, who 
was born 384 B.c., was able to sum up the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various forms of government, and_ his 
conclusions were that, having witnessed the unjust exactions of 
a democracy, the dwindling population of an oligarchy at Sparta, 
and the oppressive selfishness of new tyrannies throughout the 
Greek world, he condemned the constitution of the Greek states. 
The ideal constitution for him might be either a commonwealth, 
an aristocracy, or a monarchy directed to the general good; but he 
preferred the monarchy of one man, pre-eminent in virtue, as the 
best of all governments. 

When opposition was no longer formidable the brilliance of 
Pericles’ administration grew brighter, and the wisdom of his 
restraining influence over military spirits more conspicuous. In 
the words of the historian, ‘‘he was a man of probity. Money 
could not bribe him; he was so much above the desire of it that, 
though he added greatly to the opulence of the state, yet he added 
not one drachma to his paternal estate.’’ It was his aim that all 
the citizens should ‘‘live in a land of health, amid fair sights and 
sounds.”’ 

It was during the life of Pericles that the city of Athens was 
destroyed by the Persians; it was in his age that the mighty fleet 
of Xerxes was defeated at Salamis; and it was under his vigorous 
leadership that the new and beautiful city rose on the ruins of the 
old, and extended along the Pireeus to the sea. 

Let us glance briefly at the daily life and customs of the people. 

There was no Spartan discipline in Athens. The lot of the 
Athenian boy was far happier. Education was private. At the 
age of six the lad was put under the care of an old slave called 
paidagogos, whose duty it was simply to take him to school or for 
walks, and keep an eye on his behaviour. The boy learned to sing, 
to play the lyre, to write from a copy, and to read. Instead of a 
slate a wax tablet was used, on which letters were scratched with 
a pointed instrument. Homer was the chief schoolbook, and the _ 
mythology of Greece was known to every scholar. Music was no 
mere dilettante pursuit, but had an important place in the ethical 

evelopment. : 
on teal training was practised at the wrestling schools under 
private control. The gymnasia were public institutions, with 
‘racecourses and various facilities for adult exercises. Baths were 
provided, and not to be able to swim was a disgrace equal to 
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not’ knowing the alphabet. Taken altogether, education was 
conducted. with a view to the development of a capable citizen. 

Girls seem to have been negligible. The sphere of the Greek 
woman was the household. Those who were much in public did 
not enjoy a high moral reputation. The instruction of a girl was 
therefore very limited. ven the home shopping was conducted 
by the master of the house. Spinning, sewing, and embroidery 
were the chief feminine accomplishments. 

And how did the little ones amuse themselves? The boys at 
least could not soil their clothes, since, in summer at all events, 
they were almost naked. The little girls wore long dresses fastened 
by ribbons crossing each other. 

There were plenty of stories to be told in those days. Alsop 
was a prime favourite. There were many toys, too, similar to 
those in vogue to-day. A metal jar filled with stones formed a 
good, noisy rattle. There were little two-wheeled carts, or a single 
wheel on a long pole. Boys delighted to drive tame dogs or goats, 
and little girls played at cooking with earthenware vessels. Dolls, 
of course, were common, and for the boys there were tops and 
whips and hoops and ships, while swings were popular with both 
boys and girls. 

Festivals were numerous, from the great Olympic and other 
‘‘oames’’ to the Hleusinian rites and the Dionysiac orgies. The 
great tragedies, too, of A’schylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, and 
the comedies of Aristophanes, who all belonged to the Golden Age, 
were the common property of the people. 

The shopkeeper was held in poor esteem by the Athenians, 
while agriculture was honoured and practised by rich and poor alike. 
The breeding of cattle, asses, sheep, and goats was a common 
industry in the country districts, while the cultivation of the olive 
was the basis of a considerable foreign oil trade. Foreign trading 
was by no means on a level with shopkeeping, and the virility of 
the nation was largely due to their maritime occupation. Their 
familiarity with the sea gave them their victory over the Persians, 
who had no knowledge of it. As sea traders the Pheenicians 
anticipated the Greeks. Pirates to a large extent they were, 
plundering the islands of the Aigean with impunity until Greece 
became the deliverer, and piracy gradually sank into disrepute. 
The seafaring life, as with our own nation, naturally led to a 
peaeeial colonisation. 
ere is much over which we might pause in the religi 

Greece. Just as at a slightly later ce ae influence ot Budd 
imperceptibly spread westward, tingeing even the New Testament 
records, so the religions of other races—Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia— 
reappear in Greece. Aphrodite and Adonis were Phcenician 
Dionysus (Bacchus of the Romans) was from Asia; the Eleusinian 
mysteries, which were eventually transformed into sacred Christian 
ceremonials, are thought to have originated in Egypt. The strange 
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sacredness of stones seems to have been identified with all adjacent 
religions, showing a common source. The word Bethel, which 
Jacob gave to the stone on which his head had rested, is found 
in the Greek Betyl (sacred pillar). The dolmens of Carnac in 
Brittany, the monoliths of Stonehenge, the very temple pillars of 
all nations seem to indicate a far distant common origin. 


The Shiloh of Old Testament history was typical of Grecian 
oracles. 

That the Greeks were a highly religious nation as regards 
observances, and what we should designate superstitions, their 
historians amply prove. Their consultations of oracles at times of 
crisis and their sacrificial rites before entering battle are evidence 

of this. We have seen, too, how magnanimous they could be, and 
yet there remained the dark background of slavery and the ever- 
growing military spirit. Patriotism may easily descend into 
‘Chauvinism, and develop a ‘‘national purse pride and the vertigo 
of the higher dunghill.’’ Then follows the pugnacious, grasping 
policy and the stagnating effects of conquest. This was the story 
of Athens. Conquerors and conquered in the devastating 
Peloponnesian civil war, in which Greece was involved for 
twenty-seven years, alike suffered the Nemesis which could not but 
attend. 

The effects of slavery were less apparent but equally malignant. 
We are apt to judge ancient people by modern standards, but the 
horrors of slavery and the slave trade have not yet been wiped out. 
That there were kind masters in Athens we know; and, although 
occasional pity was expressed by the great poets, it may be said 
that, generally speaking, the famous thinkers of Greece supported 
slavery. 

In the days depicted by Homer heroes and princes and princesses 
delighted in household—what we regard as menial—tasks. Some 
of the famous leaders of thought and action in early Athens lived 
in the simplest style and in the humblest of dwellings. But as 
Athens grew in power, and slaves gradually supplanted free labour 
(as in Babylon), idleness and luxury and loss of human dignity and 
virtue inevitably followed. The slave was the machine. He was 
cheap to buy and a good investment. The state lived on him. 
The odium which attached to the artisan did not touch the employer 
of slave labour. The slave population far outnumbered the free 
men. ‘Scarcely anyone was too poor to own a slave, and six or 
seven in a household was a modest possession. The number 
ranged up into hundreds. All the trades of the city were carried 
on by slaves. The master hired out his slaves as he would his asses. 

Athens became the slave market of the Mediterranean, and the 
buying and selling of human beings added to the callousness of 

the people. The silver mines of Laurion were owned by the 
Athenian state, and the profits were used to build the Athenian 
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fleet and to pour wealth into the city. Even the new city was 
built, to some extent, upon the miseries of the slave. 

The mines were of vast extent. A ten-hour day—calculated 
from the burning capacity of the lamps discovered—seems to have 
been in operation, and the work went on night and day. It has 
been estimated that 20,000 slaves were employed in the mines. 
They were chained, and a moment’s pause for rest would bring 
down the overseer’s lash. Upwards of two thousand galleries have 
been found, some of them 400 feet in depth. Even children toiled 
in these stifling holes. Two years was the average term of life of 
the slave miner. 

Conspiracy was hardly possible, since the cunning taskmasters 
so arranged it that slaves from different countries worked together. 

In the household the stress of labour might not be so continuous, 
but the slave was only a chattel. His evidence might be required 
in the law courts, but his bare word could not be trusted, and 
confession under torture was always required. If the poor victim 
was permanently injured the master received damages. 

As the dawn came swiftly, so came the setting ; and the downfall 
of Athens was due in part to the demoralising tributes of dependent 
states* and in part to the curse of slavery. 


ROME. 


Behind even the commercial struggles for supremacy in olden 
days was the spirit—the intrusive spirit—of the warrior; and it 
is with us still.. The ‘‘good old rule’’ sufficed in times past ‘‘that 
they should take who have the power.’’ It was done openly then; 
it is done under clever pretexts to-day. 

Training in arms, building of ships, and forging of weapons 
were forced upon the peacefully inclined among ancient states, 
purely for self-preservation. In recognising this, let the distinction 
between a purely defensive warfare, such as was waged by the 
Greeks against Persia, and that of a conqueror like Alexander be 
noted; and also the tendency, having once been warmed by the 
tribal, fighting spirit, to its becoming a consuming fire. The history 
of ancient Rome furnishes its own moral. 

In Virgil’s great poem, ‘‘The Aineid,’’ the travels of Aineas 
and those who escaped from burning Troy are told. Arrived on 
Italian shores, Aineas visits the kingdom of the dead, and there 
has a vision of their descendants—the future Roman nation which 
would spring from this Trojan remnant. 

Whether Romulus and other less legendary characters ever 
really lived is unimportant, and whether the Trojans were ancestors 
_ of the Romans, if momentarily interesting, is equally so. Early 
Rome lies in the shadows. Another people of uncertain origin— 


* According to Aristotle, nearly the whole of the male population of Athens 
was supported by tribute. 
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the Etruscans—dominated central Italy at one period, and some 
at least of the Roman kings were of that race. Lars Porsena of 
Clusium, who figures in Macaulay’s ‘“‘Lays,’’ was a king of the 
Iitruscans, taking up arms to restore the vicious Tarquin, son of 
the last King of Rome, who had been hounded out of the city. 
The Etruscans appear to have reached a moderate degree of 
civilisation. Remains of their architecture and aqueducts are still 
extant. Italy in those days was mostly covered by forests and 
marshes, and villages were usually built upon piles. A preference: 
for the seaboard was a wise one, and Greek colonies appeared 
very early in southern Italy. The city of Tarentum was one of 
the first and the most important. 

Early rivalries between Romans and Etruscans led to wider 
complications and the eventual absorption of several tribes in the 
growing Roman power. A sudden invasion of the Celts from the 
north—a horde of half-naked warriors, who captured and sacked 
Rome—was responsible for our lack of reliable knowledge. They 
departed speedily, being too barbaric for a settled life. 

After this, dangers from the north were reduced by making 
military roads and establishing fortified colonies. Trouble in 
the south and from mountain men (the Samnites) and from the 
Greek settlements ended in Roman supremacy throughout Italy. 
One of the earliest roads is known in history as the Flaminian 
Way. Two others were famous—the Latin Way and the Appian 
Way. The position of the city had been well chosen—hard to 
reach, strongly situated—and the character of the people had little 
of the ebullient imaginativeness of the Greek race. Sturdy 
cohesion and aptitude to discipline helped to build up a nationality 
and an empire of enormous power. From the expulsion of the 
Tarquins to the age of Julius Casar—about five centuries—Rome 
was a republic. The government was chiefly in the hands of the 
Senate, a select body composed chiefly of military leaders, who 
had first justified their rule by upholding the honour of the city 
against ‘‘false Sextus.’’ Under the Senate, active government. 
was in the hands of two consuls, who were elected annually. 
They had supreme power in war and considerable authority in 
the city, and the right of veto upon each other’s judgments. 

The survival of Rome was due to successful emergence from 
many desperate struggles, and it is small wonder that the spirit of 
conquest and empire eventually dominated her policy. de 

There was an early division of the people into patricians and 
plebeians, and the beginning of Roman history is largely a record 
of their struggles. 

_ Besides the Senate there was the popular assembly, or Lower 
House, and, later, the Plebeian Assembly. In the year when the 
monarchy ended (509 n.c.) the ‘‘Plebs’’ were roused into rebellion 
on account of the drastic laws respecting debtors. ‘‘The law’ of 
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debt,’’ says Macaulay, ‘‘framed by creditors, and for the protection 

of creditors, was the most horrible that has ever been known.’’ 

The rebels were pacified by offered concessions and a persuasive 

parable, told by a senator, of a quarrel between the belly and the - 
limbs. One of the important recognitions of popular rights was 

obtained a few years later in the appointing of two tribunes. The 

contempt of the patrician class for these is well depicted in 

Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 

At first two only were chosen, but eventually the number grew 
to ten. In them was invested the power of protecting the ‘‘Plebs’’ 
from oppression. The ‘‘Plebs’’’ Assembly, at first only an 
institution without authority, in time secured a legal status in its 
decisions. 

The basis of many Roman laws and customs was religion. 
If we call it superstition, at least it may be regarded as sincere, 
and as intelligent as some of our present-day observances and 
customs. The word pontiff, as we use it to-day, has its origin in 
the office of the Pontifex Maximus of early Rome, whose official 
residence was by the Tiber; and that dated back to the time when 
migratory tribes reached river banks in days when every river was 
sacred to its deity, and a special religious ceremonial was required 
ere a bridge could be thrown across. 

The consulting of omens was at first a natural act of observation. 
Foretelling the weather by flights of birds developed into the 
fantastical observations of the auspicium. 

The wandering tribes, ere they settled in some fertile spot, would 
examine the entrails of indigenous animals to guide them in their 
conclusions as to the salutary conditions of the climate and soil. 
This developed into a board of Augurs, who discovered the will 
of the gods by these methods. 

The transmission of religious ideas came naturally with 
commercial contact, and the tracing of European theocracies 
to the Hast is a study of great interest. But some also give 
evidence of racial succession, or close affinity. Thus the 
lares and penates of the Roman household carry us naturally 
back to the ‘‘wonderful guest’? of the Aryans, who first 
invaded Hindustan. There is an approximation in these 
conceptions appreciably near to the highest of Christian ideals. 
Every respectable Roman home was a temple. In it resided the 
departed spirits of ancestors. There was a sacred centre in each 
house, where the ancestral images were kept, and here the family 
gathered daily for prayer. There was a recognised guardianship 
on the part of good spirits known as manes. Domestic and public 
ancestry were included in the lares and penates. At some 
funerals images of ancestors were carried to the grave, and their 
‘deeds recited to rouse the spirit of emulation in the young. 

One peculiarity of Roman law was that for many centuries there 
was no jurisdiction over private life. A man was supreme in his 
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own house. Religious institutions authorised it. He was entitled 
to punish his own children by death or slavery if so willed. . But 
until the later days of the empire life in Rome had many charms. 
The birth of a boy was a time for rejoicing. A religious festival 
was held. A curious superstition was observed in the hanging 
round the child’s neck of a gilded disc—or a leather one in poor 
houses—as a charm against the evil eye. 

For seven years the mother had the child’s training in her own 
hands, and it is interesting to note the contrast between the sex’s 
position in Rome and in Athens. For an Athenian woman to 
intrude into public life was to acquire an unenviable notoriety. The 
Roman mother enjoyed a wider sphere of influence. The historical 
episode in Shakespeare’s Coriolanus, where Volumnia visits the 
Volscian camp to plead with her son, represents a true Roman 
mother. 

At seven years of age the boy left the maternal control. His 
wider education began. He was trained in swimming, riding, 
throwing the javelin. He was taught to be modest, obedient, and 
respectful to elders, and reverential to the gods. 

Wherever there are children there must be toys. Many of 
these, like our own English toys, were constructed to teach as 
well as amuse. Some of these, after the conquest of Greece and 
the adoption of Athenian schoolmasters, would probably be of 
Grecian origin. Big letters of ivory were in vogue with which the 
child learned to read. Writing was learned in somewhat the same 
fashion as in Athens. If the English boy is oppressed with 
arithmetic problems, what must it have been in Rome? The 
simplest of our sums would become alarming with Roman numerals. 
To multiply 88 by 8 would be figured thus: LXX XVIII. x VIII. 

Grammar was an important part of the curriculum. Literature 
involved, as time went by, the growing collection of Roman poets, 
and also Homer and Alsop. As with numerals so with Roman 
letters—all were in capitals, the words running together ; learning 
to read must have been a formidable task. 

It is interesting to note that some schoolmasters were given 
their freedom and paid large salaries. 

Not only did famous citizens learn from slaves, but sometimes 
at their receptions learned men would be specially engaged to 
discourse on various subjects, and the lord of the feast took unction 
to himself for their wisdom. - 

But what of the common people—free citizens? Alas! their 
freedom was little more than the licence of the soldier. We may 
admire the rites and beliefs of the Roman family, and accept the 
statement in a qualified way that therein lay the strength of Rome, 
but when we turn to the humbler ranks we find the poor were 
excluded. Ancestry did not belong to them, nor lares and penates 
in any private sense. The protection of guardian spirits belonged 


to the man of property. 
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The evolution of property ownership in Rome was no fortuitous 
affair. Early migrations, settlements, communal ownerships, 
appropriation of land: this stereotyped order had been the 
experience of Rome. The land question always and everywhere in 
the world’s history has been a casus belli, internal or external. It 
was one of the problems of ancient Rome, and her solution of it 
contributed to her downfall. 

It has been suggested that the long-sustained struggle with 
‘Carthage (the flourishing Phoenician colony), known as the Punic 
Wars, was the turning point for evil in the history of Rome. From 
that date the aggressive spirit became predominant——the evil genius 
of the state. The Senate, once noble and trustworthy, became-a 
den of thieves, ‘‘experts, specialists of war and empire.’’ Honest, 
free industry was gradually superseded, and the freeman, the 
victim of rich moneylenders, was often sold into slavery himself. 

‘‘Rome,’’ declared Augustine, ‘‘had never been a republic at all, 
because justice had no place in it.’’ Public land was by degrees 
fraudulently appropriated. The old upright Roman character that 
had been built up in agricultural industry was now dragged at the 
heels of patrician overlords, and the spirit of defence debased into 
one of defiance and conquest. 

Henceforth there was a fearful increase in internal corruption, immorality, 
‘bribery, and insatiable eagerness for riches, disregarding everything else and 
impudently setting aside laws, orders of the Senate, and legal proceedings, 
making war unauthorised, celebrating triumphs without permission, plundering 
the provinces, robbing the allies.* 

In the reign of militarism, when Roman soldier adventurers 
ravaged the civilised world, the cattle raids of early warfare were 
transformed into demands for tribute. For four or five centuries 
the Romans were maintained by the violent spoliation of the world’s 
wealth. 

Slave labour of patrician landholders was devoted to the 
cultivation of the olive and the vine, and cattle-breeding took the 
place of corn-growing. Increasing poverty was met by the free 
distribution of corn, taken as tribute, or bought at conquerors’ 
prices in corn-producing states. The unprofitable growing of corn 
in Italy gradually depopulated the land. Free food in Rome 
brought. a demoralised crowd into the city; and when similar 
distribution took place in other Italian towns the demoralisation 
was only intensified. Never could any tyranny have been termed 
parasitical more appropriately than that of Rome. Corn, being 
the chief product of several countries, their tribute was largely 
paid in kind. If paid in gold the money had to be devoted to the 
purchase of foreign food. > 

In the second century B.c. the two brothers Gracchi—the 
famous ‘‘jewels,’’ in their childhood, of their mother Cornelia— 
were born. The names of these brothers stand out as the land 
reformers of Roman history. The problem of poverty and 

* Teuffel, History of Roman Literature. 
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agricultural depression appealed to the elder brother, Tiberius, 
who threw himself with energy into the passing of what has been 
called a Small Holdings Act. So eager was he to force the bill 
through that he broke the laws in the attempt. This provided the 
opportunity to his enemies, and he was slain on the Capitol, the 
people for whom he had struggled making no effort to save him. 

Nine years later, Caius, the younger brother, was elected 
Tribune, and carried forward the work Tiberius had begun. He 
has been described as a ‘‘Roman statesman of the highest order, 
a gentleman in the best and noblest sense.’’ But the efforts of 
one man, however courageous and sagacious, could not curb the 
reactionary forces of vested interests, nor lift a degraded people 
out of the mire. There was a millstone round the neck of Rome 
slowly strangling the nation. Caius Gracchus was also murdered 
by his enemies. 

How easy it is for the thoughtful mind to trace the devastating 
effects of the imperial spirit below the glitter of conquest. The 
almost voiceless suffering that lay beneath is revealed. The 
aspirations of the democracy were frustrated, and the very gains 
of the victor contributed to their undoing. Not indeed to theirs 
alone. The curse fell on all. Wealth accumulated and men 
decayed in all ranks. Among the patrician classes it contributed 
to a voluntary plunge into gross excesses. 

In the first century B.c. Rome was absolutely a military empire. 
Soldier adventurers such as Cesar, Pompey, and Sulla dominated 
its destinies. Faction ran mad. Deeds which might be paralleled 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew were recorded. In the 
absence of Sulla on one of his expeditions his enemies took the 
opportunity of putting to death more than a thousand nobles and 
fifty senators of his party. When Sulla returned with an army, 
enriched with spoils, he exacted a fearful retribution. Not only the 
participants in the slaughter were proscribed. Their sons and 
grandsons, those who sheltered them, those who were denounced 
by traitors, fell at the hands of hired assassins. “There was not a 
single temple,’’ says Plutarch, ‘‘not a house but was polluted with 
blood. Husbands were slaughtered in the arms of their wives, and 
sons in the arms of their mothers, while numbers were put out of 
the way for the sake of their property.’’ , boas 

And through all these calamities the ‘‘Plebs’’ were inevitable 
sufferers. Their ranks were decimated by continuous wars until, 
of necessity, a mercenary soldiery had to take their place. 

But beyond and outside this were the vast hosts of slaves. 
Except in respect of climate the lot of the Roman slaves must have 
been almost as terrible as in Babylon. The wars of Rome were 
chiefly undertaken for plunder in the shape of gold or slaves. 
Wherever unharried countries offered scope for putting off the 
approaching Nemesis it was eagerly seized. Internecine sapere 
in the early days brought. many thousands of slaves of the same 
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Latin race into Rome. As war extended a tremendous slave market 
developed. ‘‘Slave merchants followed the armies, and sales on the 
battlefield were superintended by the military questors who 
represented the state,’’* for the state drew a vast revenue from a 
slave tax. If the supply exceeded the demand the price fell 
proportionately. On one occasion the prisoners brought only the 
equivalent of four francs apiece. Czsar’s campaigns were chiefly in 
quest of slaves. After one victory in Gaul he sold as many as 
58,000, and the victories of every great general produced fresh 
relays. In addition to Roman conquests, private slavers crowded 
the Mediterranean and found a ready market in Italy. Besides 
taxation the slave trade was under state protection. Fraud and 
concealment were punishable, and contracts might be cancelled 
up to a year after purchase if physical defects appeared in the slave. 

The architectural remains of Rome are relics of slave labour. 

Her colossal public buildings recalled the great structures of Babylon. 

The Circus Maximus accommodated 285,000 spectators. In her vast public 
warehouses she was able to store millions of bushels of grain, . . . The 
Forum of Augustus, with its fagades of dazzling white marble, was doubtless a 
noble structure, but the Forum of Trajan was conceived on a grander scale. 
In order merely to prepare its site, the ridge of rock which connected the 
Capitol and the Quirinal was removed by the labour of thousands of slaves.* 

The great aqueducts, some of which extended sixty miles, were 
the work of slaves, and in the construction of the buildings the 
preparation of the material, the slavery of the empire was involved. 
Marble columns were quarried and shaped by slaves in tributary 
states, brought overseas by slaves in ships built and manned by 
slaves. 

There is a contrast which may well be made between the 
inadequately paid labourer of to-day and the unpaid slave of Rome. 
Underpaid labour may be replaced, but to underfeed a slave who. 
had been purchased like a horse was at least impolitic. 

The skill of the slave naturally regulated his market price, in 
which buyer and seller alone reaped gain. But a skilled slave was. 
worth a good sum, and it was to his master’s interest to feed him 
properly. In many cases no doubt this would apply, but 
unrestrained impulse seldom listens to reason, and even the 
valuable slave might be killed in a moment of temper with absolute 
impunity, For the unskilled, in a teeming slave market, the 
reader may picture the fates which daily threatened. In many 
houses an array of fiendish instruments of torture were kept, and. 
these were used upon the most trifling occasions. The tongue of 
the talkative might be cut off, the eyes of another torn out, a 
recaptured runaway might have his legs broken, and interference 
there could be none. Crucifixions were common. 

The wealthy Roman possessed, in some cases, thousands of 
slaves. Every possible post was filled by slaves. A slave was 


* The Nemesis of Nations. 
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chained to the door of the house to admit guests. Slaves cooked 
and served up the feasts and poured out the slave-made wine; slaves 
provided music and song, taught children, copied manuscripts. 
The arts and culture of Greece were at the command of the 
conquerors. The master aped the Assyrian tyrants. Slaves 
fanned him, tasted his food, and whisked the flies from his lordly 
brow. Slaves wove his cloth and his linen, made his furniture 
and crockery. It has been estimated by Gibbon that over the empire 
during the reign of Claudius there were 60 millions of slaves, 
and even in Rome, with a population of just over 300,000 freemen, 
there were nearly a million slaves. Not alone were the splendid 
buildings of Rome erected by slaves; not alone as servitors did 
they enter the baths, restaurants, reading-rooms, and promenades ; 
contrasting daily, as many of them must have done, their own 
unhappy lot with that of these self-indulgent citizens; but, 
crowning mockery and shame of all, it was from their ranks that 
the amusements of the amphitheatre were supplied. Thousands 
of gladiators perished in the arena every year, hired out by their 
masters, who, in case of death, received their due compensation. 

A sad commentary on the condition of Imperial Rome was 
discovered in the opening out of an ancient cemetery. A vast pit 
was found therein, a thousand feet in length and three hundred 
deep. This was the city tip, where dead slaves, dead dogs, and 
all manner of refuse were thrown. ~ 

The same reason operated against rebellion in Rome as in 
Athens. Slaves of different nationalities worked side by side, often - 
animated by bitter race hatreds towards each other. And yet, 
with a vast slave population, there was always a danger and the | 
fear of revolt. In the year 73 B.c. began the great outbreak under 
Spartacus. At first a Roman auxiliary, he deserted and became a 
bandit. He was captured and sent to a training school for 
gladiators. A man of resource and leadership, he persuaded a 
band of gladiators into rebellion. Fighting their way to freedom 
they found refuge in the crater of Vesuvius. Other slaves joined 
them, and a force of 3,000 soldiers’ sent against them was defeated. 
A proclamation of freedom for slaves was sent out, and quickly 
a rebel army of 70,000 gathered, and again the Romans were 
overpowered. For two years, with the aid of Gallic allies, the 
existence of Rome was threatened, but at a critical moment, when 
marching on the city, 30,000 Gauls, for some unexplained reason, 
forsook his standard. Escape to the Alps was still possible, but 
the slave army refused to go. In the final battle Spartacus was 
slain, and the recaptured slaves in thousands were massacred in 
cold blood. , 

We may not trace further the decay of Rome, of which we have 
but seen the beginning, nor dwell upon the brave efforts of Trajan 
and the Antonines to stem the downfall. Eventually, in the fifth 
century A.D., a disunited empire and a succession of barbaric 
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invasions, repelled with difficulty, found Rome too feeble to 
withstand the Vandals, who, swarming in from the south, 
conquered the ‘‘eternal city,’’ and made burlesques of its sacred 
institutions. Says Gibbon :— 

The decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect of immoderate 
greatness. Prosperity ripened the principles of decay; the causes of destruction 
multiplied with the extent of conquest; and as soon as time or accident had 
removed the artificial supports the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of 
its own weight. The story of its ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of 
inquiring why the Roman Empire was destroyed, we should rather be surprised 
that it subsisted so long. 


It may well be argued in justification of the policies of ancient 
empires that no other course had any appeal. The lez talionis, 
even for the greatest thinkers, was the only rational one. The 
right of superior strength was Nature’s object-lesson. It might 
even be urged that lower intelligences are not subject to the 
extremes of suffering and emotion that belong to the more 
highly cultured. Moreover, the spread of Christianity was only 
synchronous with the decline of the empire, and the education of 
conscience in Christian ethics is tardy. In spite of all, there 
emerges the fact that the humanities cannot be abused with 
impunity, and that what a nation sows it must reap. For us 
to-day, heirs of the ages, many parallels and many dissimilarities 
between old and new appear. It would be foolish to deny that 
Rome gave much to the world. So did Babylon. But the best 
that Rome gave was her laws, her language, and her literature, 
and these were not contingent upon her imperialism. Her iron 
hand in conquered lands must have crushed down far more than 
it lifted. Her military roads are among the few useful legacies 
that her material power has left us, and we may wisely ponder 
the lesson that ‘‘ ‘the things that are most excellent’ have no 
dependence on mere material magnitude.’’ Finally, we may 
learn that divided interests in a state tend to disaster, and“wealth 
and: luxury founded upon injustice must eventuate in ruin. If 
we still deplore ignorance and apathy, deplore reactions into a 
wild, unreasoning war spirit, the vox populi is. growing louder, more 
intelligent, and more insistent, and gives promise of emancipation 
from the thraldom of militarism and plutocracy. 
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The Co-operative Movement and its Mission. 


BY H. CLEMENT GRAY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE subject embraced by the title of this article is so wide, 

so far-reaching, and the possibilities so great, that to do 

full justice to it would necessitate the writing of a book. 

In a comparatively short article, such as this must necessarily be, 

one must be brief and to the point, and yet, at the same time, 

endeavour to include as much useful matter as possible in the 
limited space at one’s disposal. 

The writer of an article of this nature cannot, and does not, 
claim to cover all the ground, but he can indicate the lines upon 
which he thinks this great co-operative movement might proceed 
in order that the consumer may reap to the full the advantages to 
be derived from combination. 

The continuous rise in the prices of commodities, more 
particularly in relation to those articles which are in every-day 
use, and the methods which might be adopted as a means of 
counteracting the effect which such increase has upon the working 
classes is a matter which should receive the most careful 
consideration of those who form part of the co-operative 
community. The co-operative movement, with all its immense 
purchasing power, does not appear to have that controlling 
influence in regard to the fixing of prices which, by the magnitude 
of its trade, it ought to have, and it is the aim of this article to 
point out a way whereby this may be accomplished. i 

Without further preliminaries I propose to go straight to the 
heart of the subject, and, to avoid possible confusion, to divide 
the paper into two parts. In the first part I shall show how 
prices have increased during recent years, and point out some of 
the principal causes which have brought about this increase; and, 
in the second part, endeavour to suggest a remedy by means of 
which, through collective trading, the consumer may work out 


his own salvation. 
I. Tue INcrEaseD Cost or Livina. 


During recent years prices—and we will deal more particularly 
with the price of foodstuffs as more nearly affecting us as consumers 
—have steadily been rising. One has only to refer to the report 
published by the Board of Trade to find that meat, bacon, flour, 
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bread, coal, wearing apparel, and rent have increased to a great 
extent during the last decade. The report is interesting reading, 
but one is appalled to find that during the fifteen-years from 1896 
to 1912 retail food supplies rose about 25 per cent., which is 5s. 
in the &. 

The Board of Trade special inquiry, however, deals more 
particularly with the period from 1905 to 1912, and extends to 
the conditions existing in eighty-eight towns. It shows that the 
cost of living, as represented by rents (including rates) and the 
retail prices of the selected articles of food and coal, was between 
11 and 12 per. cent. higher in London than in the other eighty- 
seven towns investigated, taken as a whole. In this respect the 
Scottish towns come next, and at the other end of the scale are 
the towns in the Midlands, in which both rents and prices were 
at a low average comparatively. With the exception of a few 
towns, notably Coventry and Macclesfield, rents show little increase 
over 1905. In London rents have fallen by about 4 per cent., 
although they still remain much higher for the same accommodation 
than in any other town in this country. The general level of 
prices of food and coal in the different towns showed a greater 
degree of uniformity than rents. The amount of the advance 
between October, 1905, and October, 1912, has, however, been 
much greater in some towns than in others, varying from 7 per 
cent. at Portsmouth to 20 per cent. at Stockport. The percentage 
changes between 1905 and 1912 in the eighty-eight towns where 
inquiry has been made are as. follows :— . 

; : Increase per cent. 


- Rents Pe RE A aT AaB ies Ae Seah eewtece. 
Retail Prices of Food.and Coal ......5........ssgcsueseeoee 13°77 
Rents and Retail Prices Combined ..................00800+ 11:3 


These figures relate only to rents (including rates) and the retail 
prices of the principal articles of food and coal. 

An attempt was made to ascertain the course of prices of 
clothing during the years referred to, but this part of the inquiry 
was beset with special difficulties. From the information obtained, 
however, the conclusion was arrived at that there had been a rise 
in the cost of clothing, probably not much less in proportion than 
that of food and clothing combined, the rise taking the form either 
of increased price or of inferior quality. The general result of the 
inquiry shows that while rents have on the average changed very 
little in the seven years under review, the retail prices of articles 
of workmen’s consumption have greatly increased during the same 
period, and that probably the average increase during the period 
in the cost of workmen’s rent, food, fuel, and clothing taken 
together may be put at about 10 per cent., or 2s. in the £.* 

__ How hardly this hits the low wage-earner, where every shilling 
is of vital importance, may be imagined. 


- * Board of Trade Labour Gazette. 
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In an excellent series of articles which a 
ppeared in the Dail 
N perinns time se Mr. om Money gives the following table 
as to how wages and prices have moved in th 1 T 
the years from 1895 to 1910, viz. :— sk aingimppaeies 


: i “ London 
Year. ae een | hag ee area Retail Prices 
| Index Number. 
ESOD: ve ove wechameaeessetete eee 89-1 91-0 . 
F806 S21. ABA. 89-9 | 88-2 02.0 j' 
DSO Teme. Sieh «tea Fee RE 90-8 90-1 96-2 
E808 ccc. ce harseereness Se sta 93-2 93-2 100-8 
TSO te Fo cc tos seas actus se | 95-4 92-3 96-4 
POO ieee cease te ooec peewee 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WSO Tare ae tp Pees sates 99-1 “ 96:9 101-9 
DOO 2 eee cea pop woes cebsien oc 97-8 96-5 101-6 
DOD Siren sesicckancmaysetnc cote: 97-2 96-9 * 103-2 
DOO enecethadecmavecew cen ieues | 96-7 98-3 104:3 
DOOR oceces.nacecpasseessencre es 97-0 97-6 103-7 
DOOGC) Ree ds snes aawwanccececete 98-4 100:5 103-2 
TOOT Soroaciecepaisteaes vere | 101-8 105-7 105-8 
DQOS ndreccee cacgusestatesecrrac| 101-2 102-8 108-4 
LILO is And GS AAS ee . 100-0 104:0 ~ |} 108-2 
VIVO) Fo. ciecckie) Canc steep | 100-2 108-8 109-9 
| Ine. per cent. | Inc. per cent. | Ine. per cent. 
Movement in 15 years ae 12-4 19:5 17-9 


Mr. Chiozza Money comments on these figures as follows :— 

The first column, taking the year 1900 as a standard, shows the wages of 
the other years named expressed as a percentage of those of 1900 for the 
following group of trades: building, coal-mining, engineering, textile trades, 
and agriculture. The second column shows in similar fashion the movement of 
wholesale prices. The third column shows the movement of London retail 
food prices.. It will be seen that in fifteen years, while wages have risen 
little more than 12 per cent.,-food prices have risen by nearly 18 per cent., 
which means that real wages have actually fallen in the last fifteen years. 
Next observe what has happened since 1900. In that period wages have been 
almost stationary, while prices have advanced about 10 per cent. 


- Let us pause for one moment and compare the position of the 
worker in the year 1905 with the year 1912. We can only take 
the figures relating to the trades selected for the Board of Trade 
inquiry, but they will serve as an illustration. We have seen 
that the cost of living has during the past seven years increased by 
10 per cent., i.e., 2s. in the £. On the other hand, the following 
are the mean percentages of advances in wages in the specified 


trades, v1z. :— 


Skilled. Unskilled. 
WB talldin gs soko ene. c ae eee eee an «site Te So senoo ara Grn + 
Engineering «....-.-seeeeeteeeeceee ees D, Diaeede.'. eed Ox! 
Compositors ...:.s.ccreeceeeeseentense ATL eevee mo 


These percentages are the average rates of increase. In some 
towns the increase has been greater than in others, and again in 
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some districts there has been no change at all. It will be seen, 
however, that in no case does the advance in wages compensate 
the increase in the cost of living. This proves conclusively that 
the workman is in a worse position now than he was in 1905. 

An interesting piece of evidence as to the increase in the 
cost of living has been published by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which has worked out an average weekly family order on 
various dates from 1898 to 1913. The average order consists of 
Ub. of bacon, 2lbs. of butter, $lb. of cheese, 12lbs. of flour, $lb. 
of lard, 1lb. of meal, 4lbs. of sugar, lb. of tea. The prices are 
calculated on a wholesale basis, but the rise in retail prices of 
these articles has been on the whole quite as great as in the 
wholesale rates. It is calculated that the above goods cost the 


purchaser as follows on the dates named, viz. :— 
Year. 


This shows an increased cost for 1906 over 1898 of 537 per 
cent., 1908 over 1898 of 9°95 per cent., 1910 over 1898 of 13°36 
per cent., 1911 over 1898 of 11°20 per cent., 1912 over 1898 of 
16°33 per cent., and a decrease for 1913 on 1912 of 2°46 per cent. 
At the time of writing the figures for 1914 are not yet published, 
but by the courtesy of the C.W.S. I am able to give a comparison 
between the years ended June, 1918, and June, 1914, which is 
the latest information available. From these figures it would 
appear that the slight decrease in cost which took place in 1918 is 
likely to be repeated in 1914. The cost of the 214lbs. of goods 
previously referred to for the year ended June, 1918, was 73°08 
pence, whereas the same articles could be purchased during the 
year ended June, 1914, for 71°36 pence, a decrease of 1°72 pence, 
or 2°40 per cent., when compared with the year previous. The 
average price of coal also has considerably increased. The following 


are the average prices of coal at the pit mouth:— |. - 
1898. 1906. 1908. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. Per ton. 
Eber -s. dd. Ba: 8. ‘Ss: Byrds sg sae 
9 113 10 9 13 3 i333 Les 14 9 15 9 : 


showing an increased cost for 1906 over 1898. of 7°95 per cent., 
1908, 1910, and 1911 over 1898 of 33°05 per cent., 1912 over 
1898 of 48°12 per cent., and 1913 over 1898 of 58°16 per cent. 
This statement, coming from such a source, shows at a glance 
how and to what extent the increase in prices has affected the 
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working-class consumer, as the bulk of the trade done by thé 
co-operative movement is with the working classes. 
The increased cost of living is not confined to this country 
alone ;.in fact, in most other countries of which we have statistics 
the rise has been greater than with us. All available statistics go 
to prove that this tendency to advance prices is world-wide and 
general, and ts not confined to any particular country ‘or to any 
particular commodity. The causes for this increase are many and 
varied. 
GOLD PRODUCTION. ; 
The increase in the output of gold is one of the theories advanced 
by those who have made a study of the question, although in the 
opinion of some experts this is not the dominating factor which it 
is popularly supposed to be. The following figures, extracted 
from The Statist, relating to the world’s gold production will be 


interesting, viz. :— £ £ 
TS60 64 cons 23,850,000 PSO0 2) ea ree 24,260,000 
ESGo settee cca .. 24,040,000 ESOD coc ienreecs 40,842,000. 
ISTO Sets 21,370,000 1900" Re: ae 52,311,000 
LS Tae See 22,700,000 90S ASA 78,143,000 
PL S8B8Or Beccaaed .. 22,130,000 WilOlWas. ates 96,225,000 
UUs ean eee 21,250,000 Tye M he See a .. *94,720,000 


*Preliminary estimate. 


It will be seen from these figures that ‘since the year 189 
the output of gold has increased from £40,842,000 to £94,720,000 
annually. When we take into account that since 1596 prices have 
been continually on the upward grade, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that the gold supply, seeing that our prices are measured 
in gold, has some bearing on the subject, as the cheaper money is 
(gold being the standard of currency generally adopted) the higher 
in price are those articles which money will purchase. Gold 
production has increased enormously, with consequent depreciation 
in its value as a purchasing medium. Not: only gold, but the 
increase in paper money, such as cheques, bills of exchange, and 
other means of credit, must be taken into account in arriving at 
the total value of the currency and its effect on prices. However, 
it would be absurd to make the statement that the increase in the 
gold supply is responsible for the whole, or even the main part, of 
the recent rise in prices, for this reason, that although the cost of 
almost every commodity has risen to some extent there is a great 
variation in the amount of the rise. If the gold supply were the 
dominant factor, then it would follow that there would be an 
all-round rise of practically equal proportions, which is not the 
oer regard to the effect of currency on prices, the increase in 
the volume of trade has also to be reckoned with, as this of course 
terids- to counteract its effect. The volume of trade has of course 
greatly increased, and a large proportion of the increased currency 
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has been required to cope with it. Then, again, other countries 
have recently adopted the gold standard of currency, and the 
consequent absorption of gold in the development of new countries 
helps to counteract the influence of the increase in production of 
that commodity on prices. The increase in gold and credits 
certainly appears to be one of the causes of increased prices, 
although to what extent cannot be definitely stated; but there are 
numerous other causes at work which have to be carefully 
considered in order to arrive at a proper understanding of the 
question. For instance, 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION 


owing to the advance of civilisation, and the adoption of Western 
standards of ideas and method of living in the Hast. ‘The Eastern 
races are waking up, and are no longer satisfied with what 
sufficed for their forefathers. Articles of food which, until 
recently, they had no use for are now being imported in large 
quantities. Their imports of cotton, leather, and other goods are 
also largely on the increase, and with their immense population 
this fact is bound to have an effect upon the prices of those articles, 
and as the price of one commodity is so closely bound up with the 
price of another, the result is a general increase all round. 
Machinery is being imported in large quantities into India, China, 
and Japan. Factories are being established in these and other 
countries. Machinery is being laid down in order that they may 
manufacture their own requirements. Hence there will be a greater 
demand for raw material, which,.unless such raw material is 
produced in greater quantity, will naturally enhance the price. 
Then, of course, there is the 


INCREASE IN WAGES 


to take into account. This is bound to react on prices. As ‘the 
result of a strike, or from other causes, an employer increases the 
wages of his employés, but in the majority of cases this increase, 
although he is compelled to pay it, does not come out of the 
employer’s own pocket. He immediately puts up the price of the 
particular commodity which he manufactures, as, of course, when 
costing the article he always takes into consideration the expense 
he has been put to in producing that article, and the amount paid 
in wages is included in the cost of production ; therefore, as prices 
react upon the prices of other articles, the consumer has to pay in 
the long run. Moreover, the manufacturer will not be content with 
merely increasing the price of the article he produces by just the 
proportionate amount of the increase in wages which he has to 
pay ; he will, and probably does, put on a little more to compensate 
himself for the trouble to which he has been put. It can be seen 
at, once what an anomalous position the worker is in. The worker 
is also the consumer, but sometimes he apparently does not realise 
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this ; and, although he obtains an increase in his wages, he derives 
little or no benefit therefrom, because the spending power of his 
wages being decreased owing to the advance in prices consequent 
upon increased wages, the benefit of the increase is taken from him 
in his capacity as consumer. It is simply a case of giving with the 
one hand and taking away with the other. And so it goes on. The 
worker is exploited by the capitalist in every way, but in the main 
he either cannot see it or the spirit of laissez faire has so got hold of 
him that he is not inclined to trouble his head about the matter. It 
is for the worker to wake up and realise his responsibilities. He 
must combine as consumer also, and get into his own hands the 
control of production and the sources of supply before he can 
hope to obtain a fair share of the wealth he helps to create. Then 
we have the law of 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Upon the extent of production of a particular commodity 
depends the price of that commodity, and not only that, but the 
price of other commodities as well. Take, for instance, bacon. 
It is a well-known fact that in America the farmers restrict the 
breeding of pigs according to the maize crop. If the maize crop 
is poor the breeding of pigs is limited, and consequently bacon, 
ham, and other hog products are dearer. Following upon this 
point, if we study the question minutely we find, the various 
commodities being closely interwoven one with another, that any 
variation in the price of one affects the others to a certain extent. 
We have only to refer back to the coal strike of 1911 to find an 
illustration of this fact. Owing to the shortage of coal due to the 
strike, manufacturers who depended upon that commodity in the © 
process of manufacture increased their prices to make up for the 
additional expense of production, and, as a result, so closely 
connected are the things necessary to life, abnormal prices ruled 
for a time even for commodities which at first sight would appear 
to be as far removed from coal as are the two poles asunder. 
The restricted transport facilities due to the shortage of coal also 
had an effect in increasing the prices of commodities owing to the 
increase of demand over supply. ; i 

The United States has in the past exported large quantities of 
foodstuffs to this and other European countries, but our supplies 
from this source are gradually diminishing, the wheat exported 
from that country in 1910 being 87 million bushels, as compared 
with 235 million in 1902. Corn exports show a similar decline, 
the total for 1910 being but 38 million bushels, ‘which is less than 
at any time in the last dozen years except 1902 and 1909. Exports 
of meats and food animals show an equally marked decline, those 
of meat and dairy products having been in 1910 but 131 million 
dollars, against 211 million in 1906, and those of cattle 12 million. 
dollars, against 42 million dollars in 1906. 
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The Cost of Living. 
As regards the supply of wheat, we are not altogether dependent 


A great amount of wheat is grown in 


Russia, France, India, and other countries; but as regards corn, 
four-fifths of the world’s produce is grown in the States: »The 
following tables relating to the world’s production of wheat and 
corn will show the position at a glance :— 


WHEAT. 
AREA. PRODUCTION. 
CountTRY. 
1913. 1912, 1913. 1912. 
Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 

United States.....| 50,184,000 | 45,814,000 763,380,000 730,267,000 
Russia in Europe| 62,070,000 | 60,666,000 837,787,000 623,761,000 
Russia in Asia ...| 13,103,000 | 10,729,000 138,003,000 103,270,000 
PraneGGies.cncmesce)s 16,170,000 | 16,239,000 322,731,000 334,342,000 
Canada casecssestigs 11,015,000 | 10,997,000 231,717,000 224,159,000 
GF Ke UI erereictseecocc 29,569,000 | 31,141,000 358,389,000 370,514,000 
Lally ane. cceteesecte 11,842,000 | 11,751,000 214,407,000 165,721,000 
Germany .......... 4,878,000 4,759,000 171,077,000 160,226,000 

Great Britain | 
and Ireland 1,790,000 1,971,000 56,691,000 57,402,000 
Australigvcrccecccl a ovation pela mes dete | 103,776,000 89,232,000 
Argentinajaserest ace, Oneness. ae 144,000,000 198,400,000 
Totals: cageewes sey. *200,621,000 | 194,067,000 | 3,341,958,000 | 3,057,294,000 

Total other P 

Countries| *30,689,000 | 33,608,000 578,746,000 612,858,000 
World’s Total ....|*231,310,000 | 227,675,000 | 3,920,704,000 | 3,670,152,000 


* These figures do not represent the total acreage under wheat, as some 
of the countries have not made a return of the acreage to the International ° 
Agricultural Institute, from whose report these figures are culled. ~ ; 


CORN. 
AREA, PRopUCcTION, 
- CountTRY. 

1913. 1912. 1913. 1912, 
neon Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States ....| 105,820,000 | 107,083,000 | 2,446,988,000 | 3,124,746,000 
FRU Gary: scone ence 6,422,000 6,023,000 184,755,000 176,695,000 
Italy..... ptraeereeaes _ 8,954,000 3,938,000 108,263,000 98,669,000 
Roumania Sab teehe _ 6,305,000 5,138,000 118,105,000 111,012,000 
FRUSSIBE A eae 4,216,000 4,054,000 72,795,000 79,607,000 
Egy ptnviascstenn 1,695,000 1,668,000 57,574,000 60,858,000 

Totals..... Saseetat 127,412,000 | 127,904,000. 2,988,480,000 -3,651,587,000 
Total other . isan sy ' 
’ Countries 2,313,000 2,406,000 59,107,000 61,543,000 
World’s Total ....| 129,725,000 130,310,000 3,047,587,000 | 3,713,130,000. 
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The population of the large cities and manufacturing centres 
of America has increased to an enormous extent during recent 
years, and the production of foodstuffs in that country has not 
kept pace with this increase. The population of America is now 
over 100 millions, and the percentage of non-producers, as far as 
foodstuffs are concerned, is much larger than it was, and is 
continually increasing. The agricultural returns do not show a 
corresponding expansion, hence the - quantity available for 
exportation grows less and less each year. 


During the past few years there has been great prosperity in 
America, and the people of that country—like the people here— 
have acquired a higher standard of living, and consume more 
flesh meat than formerly. The consumption of meat has increased 
enormously, and this fact has caused prices to rise considerably, 
and a demand has been created for pork, &c., out of all proportion 
to what it was. Then the packer finds he can get a very high 
price in America, and unless he can get a correspondingly high 
price in this country he finds it better to sell his products at home, 
and cuts down our supplies accordingly. As a matter of fact, the 
quantity of hog products exported from America is about half of 
what it was twenty-five years ago,.and her exports of cheese and 
butter are practically nil. 


It may be taken for granted that in the future the United 
Kingdom will be no more able to rely upon America for beef than 
she can for wheat. : 


Mr. O. P. Austin, of the U.S.A. Bureau of Labour and 
Commerce, attributes the advance in prices of meats to the 
great corporations which slaughter and prepare for use the bulk 
of the food animals, and also to the partial transformation of the 
great stock ranges of the West into farms, and the consequent 
transfer of the live stock industry from the range to the farm, 
which has increased the cost of production of the marketable food 
animal simultaneously with a reduction in the available supply of 
such animals. 


At present we have to rely chiefly upon Denmark for our 
supplies of bacon, eggs, and butter, but when we consider the 
rapidly increasing population of other European countries, we 
are bound to come to the conclusion that eventually we shall 
have to look elsewhere. From Canada we used formerly to 
obtain considerable quantities of bacon and butter ; now she uses 
all her own butter, practically all her production of bacon, 
and although at the present time she is able to send us a 
considerable quantity of cheese, this is a diminishing quantity, 
and the chances are that within the next ten years or so Canada will 
not ship any dairy produce to this country. This can hardly be 
surprising when we take into account the enormous number of 
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people’ of-all nationalities who are emigrating to that country every 
year.- Of course, Australia and New Zealand are dairy countries, 
and steps are being taken in both colonies to increase the output of 
dairy produce. . - ‘ 

There isa great opportunity for Ireland in this direction if 
only a definite policy could be settled in that country. We have 
seen what has happened in Denmark within such an incredibly 
short space of time by means of organised agriculture. The 
conditions there were not so favourable as they are in Ireland, 
the land was not so fertile, nor did they possess the natural 
advantages of climate, &c., which Ireland has; yet by perseverance 
and industry the Danes have made themselves the talk of the 
world. ‘Why cannot Ireland, with her splendid fertile soil and all 
her other natural advantages which are there already to hand, 
emulate Denmark in this respect? It is to be hoped the Irish farmer 
will find it to his advantage to look the question seriously in the 
face, and that strenuous efforts will be put forth to endeavour to 
make the Emerald Isle the agricultural country which it was by its 
natural advantages intended to be. The Irish farmer has, of course, 
been considerably handicapped in the past owing to want of 
capital and to other conditions, but, with the help of the 
development grant, which has been instituted by a wise 
Government for the organisation of the agricultural industry, 
and with the assistance of the credit societies which are already in 
existence and which are now being established, let us hope a 
brighter dawn is breaking. If by this means the rural depopulation 
of Ireland caused by emigration can be checked, by finding work, 
under proper conditions, for the agricultural labourer, who can 
say what a glorious future is in store for that country ? 

Cereals, such as wheat, oats, meal, &c., could not of course 
be grown in the British Isles in quantities large enough to feed 
the millions of people in this country, and for these necessaries 
we are bound to depend to a large extent upon outside assistance. 
The rise in these commodities has been largely brought about by 
increased consumption, which in turn is the result of the rise in 
the standard of life in all civilised countries. There is a greater 
demand upon the limited supplies available, as the increased area 
of the wheat fields of the world has not kept pace with the world’s 
consumption of wheat. The higher standard of life which has 
been set up has resulted in an increased demand, not only for 
what are commonly looked upon as necessaries alone, but for 
what previously were considered luxuries. Wealth has in recent 
years increased rapidly. The trade boom which has been 
experienced during the past few years has been responsible for 
the circulation of an enormous amount of money, and of course 
has created larger ideas in the minds of those who have enjoyed 
what might be called unaccustomed wealth for the time. This 
has its effect on prices, but the ideas created still remain. 3 
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Another factor which has to be taken into consideration- in 
studying the question is the 


NON-PRODUCING CONSUMER. 


_ A far greater proportion of the community is engaged in the 
distribution or sale of goods than in their production. These 
people are the link between.the producer and the consumer, and 
each has to take his toll before the goods arrive at their natural 
destination. It is surprising through how many hands, under our 
present competitive system, an article has to pass before it reaches 
the customer who buys it retail from the shop. In foodstuffs 
especially this applies, as there are so many merchants; 
agents, and commercial travellers who make their living by the 
commissions they draw from handling these goods. All these 
commissions, of course, add to the price of the goods. Then, 
again, these people, together with other non-producing. members 
of the community, have all to be fed, housed, and clothed, and, 
although they do not produce anything, their demands for the 
necessaries of life must have an effect in forcing up prices. Then 
take the question of 

ADVERTISING. 


Large sums of money are spent annually in this respect. 
Nowadays, advertisements are not the crude compositions and 
designs to which we were formerly accustomed. The showcards 
which are distributed by large firms, the posters one sees on the 
hoardings, are works of art, produced at enormous expense, each 
firm or company endeavouring to outvie the others in order to 
attract special attention to its own productions. Fabulous sums 
are asked and given for spaces on the hoardings, and there is a 
rush to get the best, and, of course, most expensive positions. 
One firm alone has spent more than one million pounds in thus 
bringing its productions before the public, and attributes its 
success to its enterprise in this direction. This is, of course, the 
result of competition. There is a tremendous waste here, but, being 
one of the expenses of production, the cost is added to the price 
of the goods. From the point of view of the consumer, surely 
it would be better that the money spent in this manner should be 
otherwise employed in helping to reduce the cost of the articles 


in question. 
-INCREASE IN ARMAMENTS. 

_.. Here is another, and a serious, factor in oe rise in oe 
Year by year an increasing amount of money is spent in maintaining 
and aaliglyiee the fighting machines of the world. The soldier 
and the sailor, however useful they may be in keeping the peace 
between nations, are non-producers, but at the same time they 
must be kept. National jealousies are so strong that in European 
countries especially an increasing number of able-bodied men are 
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being withdrawn from the community of workers in order that 
they may join the Army,or the Navy. This fact alone, whereby 
they become consumers instead of producers, increases the demand 
in relation to the supply, thus helping to raise prices; but 
another serious factor is the enormous waste of money involved 
in manufacturing arms and ammunition, Dreadnoughts and the 
like, which each country is compelled to do in order to keep pace 
with the others. Notwithstanding all the efforts which have been 
made to come to some arrangement whereby this waste might be 
curtailed, money is being spent in this direction more rapidly 
than ever. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech which 
he delivered on July 15th, 1910, stated :— 


The countries of the *world are spending annually 450 millions of pounds 
upon this machinery of destruction. In twenty years there has been an 
increase of 200 millions per annum on this expenditure. All nations seem to 
be infected with an epidemic of prodigality in that respect which seems to be 
sweeping over the world, and sweeping fo destruction. We take the lead in 
that’ expenditure. After all, we have the greatest Empire to defend, and we 
have ‘got that excuse. But if the nations go on increasingly spending their 
money upon matters which give neither assistance nor support to their people 
on the road that leads to the highest civilisation they will inevitably suffer. 

The fact that the money thus spent is raised by taxation in 
itself increases prices, because it is taken from its legitimate 
channel, i.e.,. trade, where it could be more usefully and profitably 
employed, and practically thrown away, because as fast as these 
weapons and munitions of war are manufactured, -and battleships, 
&c., are built, new improvements are introduced which render 
them obsolete, and entail increased expenditure upon others which 
are more up to date. Competition between nations is- becoming 
daily more keen, and the amount spent on these engines of 
destruction increases every year. The consumer, whose only 
desire is to live in peace, has to pay the piper, since the amount 
of taxation he is called upon to bear in order that these things may 
be provided reduces his power of purchasing those commodities 
which are necessary to him. 

It is estimated that since the year 1898 the Spanish-American 
War, the South African War, and the Russo-Japanese War cost 
about £900,000,000. Consumption during the continuance of 
these wars was naturally increased, and, in proportion to the 
population, production was considerably curtailed, the result being 
a great increase in demand in proportion to the supply, 
consequently a marked advance in the price of commodities. 

‘We often hear it said that co-operation knows no frontiers. 
Surely, as the spirit of the movement spreads, the time will come 
when the workers of all countries will comme to know each other, 
not as foes but as brothers, and will realise that the money which 
has been blindly thrown away in the past can be better and more 
profitably utilised in the future in alleviating the sufferings of 
common humanity. TTEPut 
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TRUSTS AND COMBINES, 


No article of this description would be complete without a 
reference to the huge trusts and syndicates which, by retarding 
the supplies of commodities over which they have control, force 
up the prices to the consumer. It is impossible for trusts to 
develop in this country to the same extent as in those countries 
where they are fostered by high tariff walls; but even here we have 
huge combinations of capital dealing with cotton, iron and steel, 
wallpaper, and other industries. Trusts, as is well known, operate 
more largely in the United States of America than in any other 
country, and there they are greatly helped by the tariffs. The 
object of the trust is to eliminate competition for its own benefit. 
Competition, especially foreign competition, means lowering of 
prices, and where there is competition the manufacturer does not, 
of course, make the same profit out of the buyer as is the case 
where he has a monopoly. Consequently we find an industry 
which is not successful complains of foreign competition, and the 
Government places a tariff upon the foreign article in order that 
the home manufacturer may have the pull. The knowledge that 
the industry is safeguarded encourages other producers to enter 
the field. There is fierce home competition for a time, then the 
producers find that if they come to terms they will have full 
control of the output of that particular commodity and of the 
fixing of prices. This is the origin of the trust, hence ‘‘the tariff 
of an artificial limitation of the field of competition, and by an 
equally artificial stimulation of the industry doubly encourages 
trusts. ’’* 

The modern trust has been defined in general terms as ‘‘an 
arrangement for the control of several companies under one 
direction to cheapen expenses, regulate production, and beat down 
competition.’’ This proves in itself that the trust is the outcome 
of modern industrial conditions. Monopoly itself is no new thing, 
for we find that in the Middle Ages there existed ‘‘gilds’’ in the 
various towns which had control of buying and selling. Even in 
those days we-find that men had begun to combine for economic 
ends. In 1634 Charles I., believing that it would stimulate business 
and improve the quality of goods, granted the sole right to deal 
in certain articles to companies formed for the purpose These 
companies were enabled to dictate to the public the price of the 
articles included in their patent, and restrain at their pleasure their . 
manufacture or sale. pealaget dori. fe . 

These monopolies were, however, in comparison with present- 
day methods, very much restricted. They were before the days 
of modern capitalism with its attendant evils. The advent of 
machinery has completely revolutionised the industrial world, 
and has greatly increased the rate and volume of production. 

: iit bs * Hirst, The Story of the Trusts. 
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Machinery grows more elaborate and more expensive year by year, 
new inventions are constantly coming to the front which enable 
the work to be done in a more efficient manner. In order to keep 
up to date as regards increaséd production the old machinery is 
done away with and the. new installed in its place. In most 
industries there are highly specialised machines to perform various 
minor, operations. ‘These depreciate rapidly, so that only a large 
business, with a great amount of capital, can afford to use them. 
With a large. business, too, the materials can be bought in 
bulk, and therefore more cheaply. Hence with these and other 
advantages, such as shipping and transport facilities, there has 
been during the last century, and is now, a tendency to growth 
in the size. of businesses, and to concentration and production on 
a large scale. The tendency towards combination is strongest in 
those trades which provide the necessaries and comforts of life 
for the bulk of the people. A well-known instance is the Beef 
Trust of America, in which several large Chicago firms have 
practically controlled wholesale and retail prices of beef and cattle 
over most of the United States. 


During the last twenty years’ or so combination among 
producers has increased very rapidly, and the control of the world’s 
goods has gradually been getting into the hands of the few. 
Where previously there were several firms producing the same 
class of goods we now find a huge combination, with a central 
body controlling these firms, eliminating competition and the 
necessity for cutting prices and regulating production. The trust 
certainly does away with a great amount of waste, but the increased 
profits resulting therefrom go to line the pockets of the comparative 
few who form the trust. 


As has been previously stated, the home of the trust proper 
is in America. There we have trusts on a very large scale indeed. 
The tendency towards combination in that country commenced 
about 1860 with the formation of pools, which, however, were 
short-lived, and generally collapsed after they had exacted high 
prices for a few months. ‘The first real trust was the Standard 
Oil Company, of Ohio, which was formed in 1882. In this case 
the trustees held in their own hands the voting power of all the 
constituent corporations, and thus prevented all competition 
between them. This trust was so successful in its operations that 
others soon followed its lead, notably in the whisky, sugar, 
tobacco, and iron and steel trades, and, although anti-trust laws 
have been passed in most of the states, ‘they still carry on business 
under constitutions altered to the minimum extent necessary to 
avoid bringing them within reach of the law. 9 i ss 


_Apart from the trusts, there are other methods of. inflating 
prices, viz. : Price associations, corners, and pools. Price 
associations are brought into being for the purpose of fixing price 
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lists, and sometimes for regulating output. They are generally 
local, and are usually formed between persons in the same class 
of trade or manufacture. A corner is purely speculative and 
temporary in character, and is an attempt to control ‘all the 
immediate sources of supply to a market, and to exact high prices 
from the buyer. Any commodity may be ‘‘cornered’’—food, 
metals, raw material, &c.—but a corner is merely a temporary 
withholding of supplies for the purpose of exacting high prices 
for the time being. There is nothing of a permanent nature about 
it. The formation of pools is another method adopted for curtailing 
wasteful expenditure in certain trades, controlling production, and 
fixing prices. 


As already pointed out, the fact that Britain has no 
protective tariff prevents the establishment of trusts operating 
in the same manner as pertains in America. This fact does 
not prevent monopolies, or the formation of large capitalistic 
combinations, but it does to a great extent prevent such combinations 
obtaining monopoly prices, as owing to our Free Trade policy 
foreign competition has to be reckoned with. The tendency 
towards industrial combination in England is largely necessitated 
by the requirements of modern industry. These combinations are 
of two kinds, 1.e., horizontal and vertical. The horizontal type 
came into being as a result of several firms operating in the same 
branch of industry ina particular district finding themselves unable 
to maintain prices on account-of the keen competition between 
them. In order to safeguard themselves and their particular branch 
of trade they combined or amalgamated into one huge concern, 
which controls production and regulates prices. By this means 
competition in the same market is .done away with, the cost of 
production is considerably lessened, and other economies are 
effected. pit gek ae 

- *‘Vertical’’ combinations are somewhat different in character. 
Such combinations commence their operations at the very source, 
or as near as possible to the source of supply, and control 
production of the article from the raw material to the finished 
product. These combinations are at present mainly confined to 
the iron and ‘steel trades, but the tendency is spreading to other 
trades, as, for instance, the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association Ltd., which owns and works its own coal-mines, so 
that it shall not be dependent upon the market for the wherewithal 
to run its machinery. A large firm of soapmakers has acquired 
oil mills and copra fat supplies in various parts of the world in 
order to secure its supplies of raw material, and so absorb 
intermediate profits. Also the paper and printing enterprises 
have secured lumber forests and pulping mills so as to ensure 
their supplies of paper. Under modern conditions it is necessary 
that the various processes in certain branches of the iron and steel 
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industries should be carried on as far as possible under combined 
or concentrated management. The various branches of the industry 
have therefore combined forces, each plant becoming a co-operating 
link in the unbroken chain from ‘the raw material to the finished 
article, the intermediate profits being treated as a final. profit on 
the finished product. As an instance of this, I might mention 
Messrs. John Brown and Company Ltd., of Sheffield. This firm 
is a striking example of the advantages accruing from ‘“‘vertical’’ 
combination. It owns extensive iron ore .mines in Spain, 
Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, and several collieries within 
a few miles of its Sheffield works; it has its own blast furnaces 
for producing steel, &c.; and is connected with the Clydebank 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. and Messrs. Thomas Firth 
and Sons Ltd., which is one of the finest firms in the world for the 
manufacture of ordnance and projectiles. The firm has also large 
‘interests in Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, shipbuilders and 
engineers, and is in a position to build and equip throughout, 
without the assistance of outside firms, the largest battleship or 
the fastest liner. The company is in the front rank of shipbuilders, 
having recently built that triumph of modern engineering the 
Aquitania, which is without doubt the finest vessel ever launched 
in these islands. There are several other instances of ‘‘vertical’’ 
combinations, all of which illustrate ‘‘the tendency towards the 
extension. of activities and the acquisition of a complete vertical 
organisation of production which has resulted from the definite and 
deliberate combination—vertically—of firms engaged at different, 
though connected, branches of the industries.’’* 


By a study of this present-day tendency towards industrial 
combination, some useful lessons may be learned which could’ be 
applied with advantage. to the co-operative movement, and I 
propose to refer to the matter again in the second part of this 
paper. Before, however, concluding the first part, I would. like 
to make a passing reference to the multiple shop, which is’ one 
of the greatest competitors the movement has to meet. Here, 
again, the tendency towards centralisation is very marked. All 
these companies work on the same plan, i.e., to establish as 
many retail shops as possible in the various towns and villages, all 
of which are worked from the central depdt or headquarters, the 
goods being purchased in bulk and. distributed to the various 
branches for sale to the public. By the large quantities they are 
enabled to purchase in order to supply their various shops they | 
are in a position to obtain their supplies at a cheaper rate, and 
are thus able to cut prices until they have worked up a trade. 
When they go into a new district they can afford to undersell other 
traders for a time until they have secured.a connection, as the 
profits they: make in other districts will more than outweigh any 


* Carter, The Tendency Towards Industrial Combination. 
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loss they may sustain in one. In some instances these shops will 
sell several articles at. cost price in order to attract customers, and 
at the same time -make huge profits out of the sale of articles 
which are either packed or produced by the company itself. Some 
of these companies confine their operations to one or two particular 
commodities, and make a speciality of these. The enormous 
quantities they can buy at a time, and the fact that, in some cases, 
they are the producers of the articles in question, enables them 
to successfully compete with other traders and yet make huge 
profits and pay handsome dividends to their shareholders. One and 
all they have reduced the cost of distribution to a minimum by 
their methods of organisation, and in some cases have realised the 
advantages of manufacturing and producing the goods in which 
they deal in order that the otherwise intermediate profit may find 
its way into their own coffers. This policy ensures high dividends 
for the shareholders, which is the goal at which they aim. The 
consumer, who by his purchases makes these high profits, does not 
benefit at all. It is he who lines the pockets of the shareholders, 
or, in other words, the capitalists, who thus exploit him for their 
own ends. 


I have endeavoured to show in the foregoing pages how, and to 
what extent, prices have increased, and some of the causes therefor. 
In the latter portion I have deviated somewhat from the straight 
path, and have discussed at some length matters which perhaps 
are not strictly relevant to the subject-matter of this paper; but 
my reason for so doing was to show how the capitalistic concerns 
have realised that, by combination and concentration, they can 
cheapen the cost of production and distribution in order to make 
a better return on the capital invested. All these combinations, 
whether they be trusts, combines, or multiple shops, have but 
one end in view, 1.e., to make as much profit as possible for those 
who have found the capital to carry on the business. These profits 
in the end come out of the pocket of the consumer, and it now 
remains to be seen whether or not some of these profits cannot 
be retained by the consumer for himself, and so enable him to 
better the conditions under which he lives. 


II. Co-opERATION AS A FACTOR IN THE FIXING oF PRICES. | 


Having shown how the cost of living has increased, we will 
now consider whether there is any remedy for the present state of 
affairs, and, if so, how it is to be applied. We have seen how, 
within recent years, there has been a growing tendency among 
capitalistic concerns to combine for trading and manufacturing 
‘purposes. So long as we have to rely upon the present capitalistic 
system there would appear to be no likelihood of relief to any 
great extent. The shareholders of these concerns are themselves — 
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capitalists, and, of course, demand the highest possible return for 
their money. This does not tend to any reduction in prices— 
rather the reverse, as the level of prices,;must be maintained in 
order to pay the dividends. Further, the people who have money 
to invest in these concerns are not those who are hit the hardest 
by the increased cost of living. Their incomes are, for the most 
part, sufficiently large to render them practically independent of 
any ordinary rise, and, moreover, such rise is probably more than 
compensated for by the increased dividends they receive upon the 
capital they have invested. The consumer is exploited on every 
hand. He is entirely at the mercy of those who produce and 
distribute the necessaries of life, who may fix the price from the 
raw material upwards at whatever amount they like. Competition 
has to a certain extent kept the level of prices down, and the 
consumer has been safeguarded; but now the keenness of 
competition is bringing about combination, its retarding effect 
will be gone, and the consumer will probably be in a worse 
position in the future than he is to-day, as the capitalistic 
combinations will have acquired such power as to be able to dictate 
their own terms. Those who suffer the most in this respect are 
the working classes, in whose case every shilling makes the 
difference between comparative comfort and continuous anxiety, 
and the spending power of whose wages is reduced by every 
increase in the price of commodities. It follows, then, that any 
attempt to ameliorate their condition must spring from the working 
classes themselves, and if they could only be brought to understand 
to the full their true position and the immense power they possess, 
in a collective sense, much might be accomplished. One man, 
or even a group of men, here and there working only for their 
own ends, and to satisfy their own immediate needs, can, 
comparatively speaking, do very little; but six million men, with 
a capital of £1 each, are in just as good a position for carrying 
on a business as six men who put £1,000,000 each into a trust. 
But there is this difference: in the one case the profits are divided 
among the six millions, whilst in the other the six add to their 
already great possessions’ by the profits they make out of the 
consumer. It is only by combination, then, that the consumer 
can do anything at all to improve his condition. There seems, 
however, to be a certain mistrust of combination on a large scale 
for business purposes among the workers—perhaps it is because 
they are so afraid of losing their individuality. If that is the 
case, and they decline to open their eyes to the exigencies of 
modern conditions, then I am very much afraid they will maintain 
their proud isolation at the expense of their well-being for all 
time. Now is the time to act; to-morrow may be too late. It 
has already been pointed out that trusts and combines are increasing 
and becoming more and more powerful. Huge. businesses are 
the order of the day owing to the fact that great economies are 
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effected thereby. The necessity for reducing the cost of production 
under present-day conditions is becoming more and more apparent, 
hence the tendency of the large combinations to produce their own 
raw material in order to do away with intermediate profits. On 
every hand we find these combinations are taking up concessions 
of land for the purpose of getting as near as_possible to the sources 
of supply. — Will not this be a powerful weapon in their hands 
when the time comes—and come it will—when the co-operative 
movement will have to fight for its very existence? If all the 
sources of supply are captured by the opponents of the movement, 
could they not dictate to the movement the prices it will have to 
pay ?—nay, could they not refuse to supply the movement at all, 
and so crush it for ever? This is not ‘without the bounds 
of possibility. What is to be the position of the co-operative 
movement in the future? Sooner or later, unless strong measures 
are taken to make its position secure, the movement will run a 
serious risk of being crushed to the wall by the forces combined 
against it. Therefore, it behoves those who are responsible for 
the welfare of the movement to guard jealously the heritage which 
has been handed down by those who have gone before. The 
times through which we are moving are as critical to the movement 
as any through which it has passed. Whereas, in the beginning, 
its opponents looked upon it with a sort of tolerant amusement, 
they now realise what a force the movement has become. On all 
sides combinations are being formed to fight it and to arrest its 
progress. As one instance of this I would quote the action of the 
Proprietary Articles Traders’ Association, which is insisting that 
co-operative societies shall not sell proprietary articles at the 
same price as other traders, and at the same time pay a dividend 
on the purchases of such articles. Is not this striking at the 
bed-rock principle of co-operation? How can the movement 
defend itself against these attacks? There appears to be but 
one way. The moyement itself must manufacture these articles ; 
and as regards the broader question it must get at the sources 
of supply and grow the raw materials for its own factories 
before it is too late; otherwise such sources will be closed to it, 
and it will be compelled to buy.in the open market at prohibitive 
prices, or else find the market closed to it altogether. ‘True, the 
C.W.S. recently sent deputations to West Africa and to Assam, 
and as a-result great things may be accomplished; but, in order 
to do real and lasting good, operations must necessarily be on a 
much larger scale. Concessions of land can be obtained in all 
our colonies, in all climates, suitable for growing all requirements 
so far as the raw material is concerned. Such raw material could 
be used by the movement in its own factories, through all the 
manufacture to the finished article for sale in its 
Thus the movement might progress until it had made 
ent, self-supporting, and self-contained. All this of 
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course requires money, and the question arises: where is the 
necessary capital to be obtained? A large amount would of course 
be necessary. Even the great Wholesale Societies, with all the 
resources at their command, could not proceed unaided. In the 
last return published by the Co-operative Union we find there 
were in 1913 2,878,648 members of co-operative societies, who 
held collectively £37,275,057 share capital and £5,326,708 loan 
capital, a total capital of £42,601,765, this being an average of 
nearly £15 per member. This seems a small enough amount for 
any member to have at stake, but when one realises that this is 
only an average, and that a great percentage of members use the 
societies as their sole means of saving, holding £100, £150, and 
£200 share capital, then the holding of some members must be 
very low indeed. I think if a business proposition were put before 
the average co-operator, and he realised to the full the advantages 
which would accrue to him personally, and to his class generally, 
he would be willing to invest considerably more than the average 
amount above referred to. Then, again, a great deal of money 
belonging to co-operative members is not invested in the movement. 
at all, for the reason that the societies cannot make profitable use 
of it. I know of several societies which (although the Industrial 
and Provident Societies Act allows a member to hold up to £200 
in shares) limit the amount which a member may hold to £100, 
£50, and even £25. This tendency seems to be a growing one, 
as societies do not want to pay 5 per-cent. or 4 per cent. on 
share capital for which they have no use, and upon which they 
themselves by re-investment can only obtain 34 per cent. If 
societies, to oblige their members, do accept more money as 
share capital than they can use in trade, it means they have to 
make up the extra percentage over and above the 34 per cent. 
earned by such capital out of their profits. Where, then, is all 
this money which cannot find profitable investment in the 
co-operative movement going? In the majority of cases it is 
invested in private enterprises in some form: or other, to be used 
as shot and shell by the very people who are opposed to the 
moyement. If the co-operative movement is to be successful in 
its endeavours to control prices, this money must be kept within 
the movement, and some means must be devised whereby this 
may be done. It is known without doubt that individual societies 
cannot make profitable use of the whole available co-operative 
capital. A great many societies are at present overburdened with 
capital. It cannot be used in distribution, therefore it follows it 
must be used in production. The productive societies of the 
movement, in the majority of cases, have more than enough capital 
for their requirements, being simply engaged in manufacturing. 
Their operations do not extend far enough to use such capital in 
- production of the raw and unfinished articles they use in their 
actories. Me fas . ; 
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Can it be said that the co-operative movement exercises that 
control over prices which it ought to by reason of its volume of 
trade? I am afraid not. And yet the retail societies distributed 
goods during the year 1913 to the value of £83,615,175. There 
seems to be something lacking when a concern with such a huge 
turnover has to follow in the wake of others, and dare not take the 
initiative and fix prices for itself. The demand for high dividends 
has much to do with the impotency of the movement in this 
direction. It is not possible for prices to be reduced when dividends 
of 3s. and 4s. in the £ have to be maintained. This shuts out from 
the benefits of co-operation a vast multitude of the poorer classes 
to whom the first cost is a considerable item. It is all very well 
for the artisan; he can afford to wait until the end of a quarter 
or half year for the return of his share of the profit in the shape 
of dividend. Not so the poorest; they cannot afford to pay the 
price asked and wait for the dividend. With them it is the first 
cost which counts, and they naturally go to the shop where they 
can buy most cheaply. The benefits of co-operation are thus denied 
to them, and the private trader or multiple shop makes a nice 
profit out of such people. Owing to the high prices in vogue with 
some societies, the private traders are themselves enabled to put 
up their prices, it may be only a small percentage, comparatively 
speaking, but they are thus in a position to make a little more 
profit out of the consumer. This craze for high dividends is 
without doubt one of the reasons why the movement has not more 
control than it has in regard to prices: Moreover, it is not a 
healthy sign, and it militates against the very people for whose 
benefit the movement was founded. -The object of the co-operative 
movement is to make the lives of those who care to join better 
worth living—to make them more comfortable in their homes, in 
their work, and in their surroundings generally, and yet those 
people who most need its benefits are prohibited from obtaining 
them. 

Another reason is the want of loyalty of the member to his 
store. If the movement had the undivided allegiance of those 
who profess to be members of it, its chance of success in this 
direction would be greater. If we take the latest statistics 
relating to the movement, we find that. in 1913 there were 
2,878,648 members of distributive societies, whose purchases 
for the year were £83,615,175, an average of just over £29 per 
member, or about 11s. per week. When we. take into account 
that the bulk of the members of societies are married and have 
families, 11s. certainly does not represent a member’s requirements 
for a week. Evidently, therefore, some of his requirements 
are purchased from outside sources. There must be some 
reason for this, and no stone should. be left unturned in order 
to fathom it. ach society should be in a position to cater for 
all the requirements of its members. Further than this, however, 
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there is a°lack of loyalty to the C.W.S. and to co-operative 
productions generally on the part, of societies’ buyers. A very 
simple illustration will suffice to bring this home to the readers of 
this paper.. We cannot get behind the figures published officially 
by the Co-operative Union, as they are very carefully analysed 
and extracted from returns sent in by the societies themselves. 
As I have previously pointed out, the sales of the distributive 
societies for 1913: were £83,615,175, of which goods to the value 
of £31,371,976 were purchased from the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, £8,964,033 from the Scottish C.W.S., and £3,710,234 
from the productive societies, making a total of £44,046,243. 
This amount represents of course the wholesale prices, and a few 
calculations will be necessary to arrive at the retail value of the 
purchases of societies through co-operative sources. For the sake 
of argument, we will take an average dividend of 3s. in the &, 
or 15 per cent., and working expenses Is. 6d. (average), or 74 
per cent., which, with interest on the share capital employed 
(£1,473,435), and interest on loans (£213,068), which were the 
actual amounts paid under these heads in 1913, makes a total of 
£11,596,907, which must be added to first cost to arrive at retail 
selling price. This works out at £55,643,150, and represents the 
retail value of the goods purchased by societies from co-operative 
sources—yet the total trade of the societies is £83,615,175. What, 
then, is the source of the trade represented by the balance of 
£27,972,025? If the Wholesale Societies are to control the 
markets in any way they must have the full support of the 
societies’ buyers. From the figures quoted above it would appear 
that the distributive societies purchase not more than 66°54 per 
cent. of their requirements from co-operative sources. The balance 
of 33°46 per cent. is obtained from those who are in direct 
opposition to the movement. These figures speak for themselves 
and need no comment. It is obvious, however, that if members 
were more loyal to their respective societies and societies were 
more loyal to their own institutions the movement would, owing 
to its greater purchasing power, by means of concentration, have 
more control over prices than it has at present. Voluntary 
co-operation is, of course, the best thing wherever possible, and 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that it has worked very well up 
to the present, but the times are changing. Business is now 
conducted on quite different lines to what it was when the movement 
- was first initiated. The stress of modern conditions demands 
different methods than were formerly in use. It is now the reign 
- of large combinations of capital, and amalgamations are the order 
of the day. What is the co-operative movement going to do? Is 
‘it to keep pace with the times, or is it to go on in the same old way 
until by force of circumstances it is crushed out of existence? The 
C.W.S. is in a very peculiar position. It is the central distributing 
agency of the movement, but societies are under no. compulsion 
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as to drawing their supplies therefrom. The members who: attend 
the quarterly meetings of the G.W.S. and vote for the minimum 
wage, eight hours day, &c., are not always ready to back up these 
sentiments by means of increased purchases from the C.W.S. In 
the field of production, also, the hands of the C.W.S. are tied. 
It cannot extend its operations in this direction unless there is\a 
demand which will warrant it doing so. The policy of the C.W.S. 
is to meet the demands of societies as far as possible, but it stands 
to reason that as a business concern it cannot enter into the 
production of any commodity unless and until it is sure of a 
market. The expense which would necessarily be inyolved is too 
great to admit of such experiments unless it had some guarantee 
that its efforts would be backed up. When it is seen how dependent 
is the C.W.S. upon the caprice of retail. societies and their buyers, 
it will be readily understood how great would be the risk incurred 
in striking out in new directions. The movement as it is to-day 
is not the compact body which some of its adherents would like 
it to be. The spirit of commercialism is creeping in to the danger 
of the ideals of its founders. 


Much might be said on the subject of overlapping and its 
consequent evils. Competition and co-operation are two widely 
different terms, and have nothing in common, and certainly there 
should be no competition within the movement itself, Co-operators 
must not lose sight of the fact that the ideals are the breath of the 
movement, and that commercialism is but a means to the end. 
What does the term ‘‘co-operation’’ really mean? It means the 
working together of all co-operators, and not the fragmentary 
co-operation of a few in one place and a few in another. To carry 
out the true principles of co-operation and to realise the ideals of 
the Pioneers the societies composing the movement must be more 
closely organised one with another; but how is this to be 
accomplished? To my mind there is but one way. The movement 
must take a leaf out of the book of its opponents and form a trust-— 
a trust not for the few but for the many—a trust of and for the 
people. 

_ Eight years have elapsed since the late Mr. J. C. Gray, in 
his inaugural address at the Birmingham Congress, outlined his 
scheme for a ‘‘National Co-operative Society,’’ which, though 
approved of by a few, was despised and rejected by the many. The 
opinion has been expressed by a few earnest co-operators who have 
the welfare of the movement at heart that the National Society, 
or something equivalent to it, will have to come if the movement 
is to hold its own in the future. If this is so, as—if one gives the 
matter careful thought, in view of the present, tendency in every 
trade towards combination—would seem to be the case. then the 
sooner a move is made in this direction the better it will be. It 
is no use delaying the matter, lulling ourselves into a sense of 
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false security, to find when we awake that others have taken 
advantage. of their opportunities, and forestalled us. If the 
movement is to justify its existence it must be one of the first in 
the field. Since the scheme for a National Society was first 
inaugurated it has been discussed favourably and otherwise at 
conferences all over the country, and the chief objections seem 
to be the retention of half dividend and the fear that loss of 
local interest might follow from its establishment. Mr. Gray 
advocated the retention of half the dividend due to a member, 
which would be credited to his transferable share account. In 
the minds of some co-operators this appears to be the most 
objectionable feature of the whole scheme. But why? Surely 
co-operators. are willing to stake something for their future 
happiness and well-being. Under the present. system members 
might object to leaving half their dividend as share capital, but 
under the national scheme, if the true purport of the National 
Society were clearly brought home to them, the members would 
realise the advantages which would accrue to them as individuals 
by increasing the capital of the National Society. Each individual 
member would become a capitalist in a small way, and would at 
the same time be carrying out and helping forward true co-operative 
principles. The funds accumulated by the creation of these shares 
would be used in growing the raw material required for use in 
the co-operative factories. The money would thus be invested 
merely as a means of saving intermediate profits and ultimately 
reducing the cost of the finished article, of which the member 
would reap the’ benefit. The reduced prices which would follow 
from this would, to my mind, more than compensate the member ~ 
for the retention of his dividend. By leaving part of his dividend 
the member is simply ‘‘casting bread upon the waters,’’ which 
would be returned to him manyfold. Why should there be any 
reluctance on the part of the co-operator to invest his money in 
his own concern, whether such investment be in the nature of 
cash deposited or as profits due? He must be a capitalist in a way 
if his society is to succeed. A great many people would be only 
too glad to have a safe investment yielding 5 per cent. interest, 
and. this is what the co-operator would be getting on any capital 
he had invested in the National Society. If he were wise he 
would leave not half but the whole of his dividend in the society, 
as by doing so he would be furthering his own interests by enabling 
his society to enter even more largely into the fields of production. 
The more capital invested in the National Society the more it.could 
do in the way of production, and the more the movement can 
produce for its own consumption the cheaper will those commodities 
become. aii eee Brchtul arpa 
_. There is a good deal of prejudice against the nationalisation of 
the movement, on the ground that such a scheme would do away 
with local interest, and that the committees of societies would be 
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deprived of control. To a certain extent they might, although 
there would still be important duties for them to carry out; but to 
those who cannot or will not see beyond the limits of their own 
particular society I would point out this fact, that true co-operation 
cannot be parochial—it must be national and even world-wide. 
‘Co-operation’ must not be interpreted to mean that you and 
your particular friends shall work together for your own individual 
gain. Co-operation has an infinitely wider meaning than this. It 
means that men shall work together for the good of all men. To 
arrive at the true conception of co-operation it must be lifted out 
of the parochial into the national... If we cannot appeal to sentiment 
in the furtherance of these national ideas, we must endeavour to 
win over these people whose range of vision’is so circumscribed 
by showing them the material advantages to be gained. 

The evolution of a National Society out of the multitudinous 
societies at present in existence would naturally. be slow and 
gradual. It is as well this should be so, as the necessary 
organisation, to be perfect, must be of gradual growth. The 
question arises : how is it to be accomplished. The first step would 
be for the C.W.S. to take power in its rules {o carry on a retail 
trade, not in competition with existing distributive societies, but 
to open out branches in isolated districts, where, owing to the 
poverty of the people or lack of initiative, co-operation is at present 
unknown. By this means the advantages of co-operative. trading 
would be brought home to those people who might otherwise never 
have been reached. The amount of non-members’ trade as 
ascertained from published statistics is under 2 per cent. of the 
total trade of societies, thus proving that the bulk of those people 
who commence to buy at co-operative stores very soon realise’ that it 
is to their advantage to become members and so get full dividend, 
rather than remain without the fold and be content with one-half 
of the profit which is paid to members. The extra dividend payable 
to a member soon makes up the share capital which it is necessary 
to hold. If people can be attracted to the shops they will soon 
become members, and once gathered within the movement it is 
for the movement to make them true co-operators. The main object 
is to get them to purchase at the store—the rest will follow. This 
is.-where the retail department would do good work, and there 
cannot be any: doubt that the business thus carried on would be 
profitable. Several parts of the country, especially in agricultural 
districts, remain untapped by the movemeat. The requirements 
of the inhabitants are either supplied in the old-fashioned ae 
totally inadequate way by the small village grocer, or are eae 
for by one of the big multiple businesses, which are out to make 
large profits, and certainly do not consider the consumer in any 

Taig ong rebel nent of the C.W.S. could. enter into 
way. A strong retail departme: ye a 
these fields of operation and show the consumer the: a Ae ages 
accruing from co-operative trading. By becoming a, retail society, 
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as well as a wholesale society the C.W.S. would become the 
nucleus of the National Society. Little by little those societies 
which perceived the advantages to be gained by amalgamation 
would amalgamate with the C.W.S. retail department, and become 
a branch thereof. The wholesale department of the C.W.S. would 
still be kept separate and distinct in order to supply the needs of 
both the independent societies and its own retail department. This 
would pave the way for the National Society, and when all societies 
had come_into the combination the C.W.S. would change its 
name and constitution, and thus become a trust in itself, owned 
and controlled by those for whom it provided the necessaries of 
life, each individual member of the trust participating in the profits 
made by it, not, as is the case with the capitalistic trust, according 
to the amount of capital held by him, but on the amount of 
purchases which he had made. The advantages to the consumer 
who was a member of the trust would be enormous, as owing to 
the greater economies effected by means of concentration prices 
of commodities would be considerably reduced. There are at 
present 1,508 societies with probably 7,000 branch shops. All 
these shops would become branches or distributing agencies of the 
trust. The country would be divided into groups, and the goods 
would be distributed to each branch from depéts established within 
those groups. In some cases, however, goods would be sent from 
the ports direct, and thus save needless expense in carriage. All 
goods sold in the branches would come from one source, 1.e., the 
central authority, instead of from several sources as at present. 
All buying would be done from the centre, and the whole of the 
co-operative trade being focussed through one channel, better terms 
could be obtained from the producers, and in other directions great 
economies would be effected. The area covered by the operations 
of the National Society would be divided into districts, each district 
having representation on the central council or committee, which 
itself would be divided into’ sub-committees, dealing with the 
various phases of the business of the society. In order to maintain 
local interest each branch might elect a local committee from 
among its members. These local committees, who would naturally 
understand the requirements of the members dealing at their 
particular branches, would have a free hand in stocking their 
shops and also in managing all local affairs. They would carry 
on all propaganda and educational work in their district, having a 
certain sum allocated to them by the central committee for this 
purpose periodically. Also at certain periods of the year they would 
have power to send representatives to the general meetings of the 
National Society, which would take the place of the present annual 
Congress. The prices to be charged for goods, the appointment 
of all servants necessary for carrying on the business of the 
National Society, and matters of policy and finance, would be’ 
decided by the central authority, and the business, including the 
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buying and selling of. goods, would be under its control. One 
of the most important features of the National Society would be 
that a fixed dividend would be paid to all members of the society. 
I would suggest an all-round dividend of not more ‘than 2s. in the 
£, less if possible. Prices would be fixed on this basis, and any 
profit over and above the 2s. dividend would be used in furthering 
the society’s interests. Share capital. should have a fair return, 
and I would suggest that 5 per cent. per annum would be a 
reasonable rate. Each member of the National Society should hold 
at least one transferable share of £1, which would not be 
withdrawable under any circumstances. The society would then 
be assured of at least as many pounds capital as it had members. 
Once the National Society is established on these lines, and 
with its continually accumulating capital, it could extend its 
operations in the field of production both in regard to the raw 
material and the various manufacturing processes. In course of 
time it would become both a ‘‘vertical’’ and ‘‘horizontal 
trust, producing from the raw material through every process 
of manufacture to the finished article, and distributing such 
manufactures and productions through its own shops to the 
consumer, «who, under the co-operative system, is thus enabled 
to buy his commodities at actual cost price plus the cost of 
manufacture and distribution. The intermediate profits of the 
producer, manufacturer, agent, merchant, and middleman are thus 
eliminated, finding their way instead into the pocket of the 
consumer, who would himself have fixed the price he has had to 
pay for his requirements. By this means he would have travelled a 
long way on the road towards solving the problem of the ise dass. 
in the, cost of living, as he would be as near to the mene Ce 
of his Yequirements as it is possible to get. The sphere ) we v1 y 
of such a trust would be illimitable. It would feed, clot ¢ an 
probably house its members, and would find Scene i : 
iderable number of them. Under the present system individua 
ee se t t fierce competition and price-cutting 
aie PLN ott Slaps shops, with the result that certain 
odie are attracted to these shops for their ere mi mead 
two particular articles of which a speciality is made. e Na Hs 
i ld, with the immense resources at its command, be 
pean mcerits meet these attacks, as there is i evs eb it 
ther combination 
should not sell any commodity cheaper than any o cor 
i f the National Society were 
could possibly do. If any branch o sac A 
1 is manner all the forces of the society 
cient cane which would tes it an a . vd 
: ae 
beiteecomcks shpat! : ciresut or Matiortal Society on the 
ee ahaaten d the effect of reducing 
i deavoured to point out had the effe ( 
a mah, all round, it would be the finest advertisement 
ae apenas ever had or could possibly have. Consumers 
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generally would begin to realise how short-sighted they had been 
in providing enormous profits for those who manipulated the 
necessaries of life, when such profits might have been retained 
for themselves. The very fact that co-operation had been 
instrumental in reducing prices would be an incentive to those 
people to join the movement and to share in the advantages to be 
derived from co-operative trading. A great many people are lost 
to the movement because they do not know sufficiently about it, 
and_in fact have not taken the trouble to inquire. The National 
Society would become such a force in the nation’s affairs that the 
eyes of all would be opened, inquiries would be made, and increased 
membership would follow. As I have stated previously, they 
would be attracted by the material advantages .to be gained from 
membership ; afterwards they could be imbued with the co-operative 
spirit. In support of this I would point out that in the first days 
of the war the fact that co-operative societies were in a position to 
keep prices down caused hundreds of people who had hitherto 
obtained their requirements from the private trader to apply for 
membership, as they recognised the superior position in which 
members of co-operative societies were placed in the crisis. The 
National Society, too, would give a fillip to co-operative 
productions. There appears to be a certain amount of prejudice 
against. co-operative productions among some of the members.’ 
Why this should be so I cannot understand. The co-operative 
factories are the finest in the world, and the goods are manufactured 
under the most ideal conditions. Probably it is because co-operative 
productions are not well enough known on account of them not 
being brought into sufficient prominence. Possibly those who will 
not have co-operative productions have not tried them. They have 
been so accustomed to seeing advertisements recommending 
articles manufactured by certain firms, which advertisements 
have practically become household words, that they never think 
of trying anything else, acting upon the supposition that because 
those articles have been so extensively advertised for so many 
years nothing can. be as good. A particular article has 
become so identified with the name of a particular firm that if a 
customer asks for that article he expects the article which has 
been manufactured by the firm in question. Now, we know that 
co-operative productions are second to none, and so far as purity 
is concerned stand in the front rank. Therefore, it is the duty of 
co-operators to buy none but the productions of their own factories. 
Under the present constitution of the movement societies’ buyers 
are not compelled to take co-operative productions, and there is no 
incentive to push them. With the National Society there would be 
no relying upon the goodwill of buyers. Co-operative productions 
would be placed in the branches for sale, brought prominently 
before the notice of members, sold at a proper price—probably 
cheaper than similar productions of the private trader (the fact of 
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the society producing for its own shops would enable this to be 
done)—and a demand would thus be created. When the National 
Society reached its full development; producing raw material, 
manufacturing, and distributing, the prices of the finished articles 
would in most, if not all, cases be beyond competition, and as 
price is a considerable factor with most people (the quality of 
co-operative productions need not be questioned) a considerable 
demand is likely to be created; in fact, although a bold statement 
to make, it might even be prophesied that ultimately none but 
co-operatively produced goods would be sold in the co-operative 
shops. And one of the advantages of nationalisation would be 
this: the necessity for exercising such great caution, as is the case 
at present, before entering into new fields of production would be 
.done away with, as, instead of waiting for a demand, the National 
Scciety could create one, its market being assured. 


From whatever point of view one looks at the question it is 
bound to be conceded that the fullest advantages of co-operation 
can only be secured by amalgamation, with its resultant economies 
through prevention of overlapping, concentration of production 
and the centralisation of office work, buying, distribution, and 
financial arrangements. If, in place of the present aimless system 
of isolation, each unit were enrolled in one strong army—the 
National Co-operative Society—well posted, well organised, 
presenting a solid front to the enemy, how much better equipped 
would the movement be for withstanding all attacks and pushing 
forward towards increased prosperity and complete victory. There 
is collective wealth undreamed of among the working classes, and 
their savings, by complete combination, could be more effectively 
used in their fight against capitalism. By controlling the sources 
of supply and production the National Society would, with its 
assured market, have a decided voice in the settling of prices. It 
would be bound to make its influence felt, as it would be one of the 
largest trusts in the world—moreover, a trust with a soul, a trust 
composed of and for the benefit of the masses. 


The possibilities of the National Society are great—it is 
impossible to enter into them here—but how are the members to 
be aroused from their present apathetic attitude? Here is a grand 
opportunity for those enthusiastic propagandists who are the leaven 
of the movement. The members must be educated to a sense of 
their responsibilities. It cannot be denied that in the early future 
co-operation will possess enormous opportunities of becoming the 
determining factor in dealing with the all important question as 
to what the cost of living in this country shall be. Will 
co-operators, when the time arrives, make full use of such 
opportunities? The tendency towards industrial combination was 
never more apparent than it is to-day. It is not sufficient that 
co-operators should keep pace with the times; they must do more 
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than this if they wish to prove themselves worthy of the spirit 
which actuated the founders of their faith. It is necessary that 
co-operators should now take up the banner once carried by their 
forefathers, and become, as they were, the pioneers in the great 
army of industrial regeneration. By so doing they will show to 
the world that is to be that they believe in co-operation in its 
fullest and widest sense, because it offers such possibilities, 
beneficial to all mankind, as the mind of man has never yet 
conceived. 


The Handling and Transportation of the 
Canadian Grain Crop. 


BY EDWARD PORRITT. 


HE Canadian grain year—the year that covers the transport 
and marketing of the crops of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta—begins on September Ist and ends on August 31st. 

It is fixed, like so much else in the economy of the grain trade of 
the prairie provinces, by the Dominion grain code—the enactments 
of Parliament that date back to 1887, when the grain trade west 
of the Great Lakes had become too large to be handled without 
Government supervision and regulation. The navigation season on 
the Great Lakes, during which western grain is carried from Port 
Arthur and Fort William, at the head of Lake Superior, to Buffalo 
or Montreal en route for London, Liverpool, Avonmouth, or 
Glasgow, usually begins about April llth and closes about 
December 5th, when the coming of winter makes navigation no 
longer possible. 

Each grain year, each navigation season, develops some new 
feature in the trade. For the year that ended August 31st, 1914, 
the memorable feature is the fact that it is the first year in which 
the Dominion Government, as well as the provincial Governments 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were all embarked, at the 
instance of the grain growers’ associations, in the handling and 
storing of grain. 

Canada is the most individualistic of the oversea dominions ; and 
also pre-eminently the part of the British Empire in which 
organised capital has the largest and freest opportunities, and 
receives the greatest amount of help from Government. There is 
a railway connecting St. John and Halifax with Montreal—a 
railway that was built as a condition of bringing New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia into confederation in 1867—that is owned and 
operated by the Dominion Government. It. has always been 
operated at a loss, certainly to the extent that it has never earned 
interest on the ‘capital cost; for the territory that it serves is 
thinly populated, and could not have carried a railway like the 
Intercolonial. But the Intercolonial, as it name implies, is a 
political railway ; and had it not been built and maintained by the 
‘Government the Maritime Provinces would not have been of 
confederation. The provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
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actuated by the newer spirit of the west, as distinct from the 
conservatism of the provinces east of the Great Lakes, also own 
their telephone systems, and have made them pay. 

Generally speaking, however, all the public utilities in Canada 
that pay good returns on investments, such as railways, telegraphs 
and telephone lines, street cars, and gas and electric undertakings, 
have been reserved for private capitalists ; and until the Governments 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Dominion 
Government, went into the business of storing grain, public 
ownership of public utilities in Canada had made no greater progress 
than it has done in the United States. In Eastern Canada—-the 
part of the Dominion that lies between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic Ocean—public ownership of public utilities has never 
gained any hold. ‘That the principle has in the last four years 
made great progress in the prairie provinces, which have an 
individuality and a life of their own, is due entirely to the activities 
of the grain growers’ associations, which in their political 
movements and enterprises are inspired by much the same spirit 
as has so long actuated the co-operative movement in the United 
Kingdom. 

In connection with the Intercolonial Railway, the Dominion 
Government since 1898 has owned and operated storage and transfer 
elevators at Halifax and St. John. These elevators are used for 
handling the comparatively small volume of grain that is exported 
from these Maritime Province ports, in the winter when no grain 
is moving eastward from Port Arthur and Fort William by the lake 
and canal route, and when there is no business at Montreal or 
Quebec because the St. Lawrence is closed by ice. Part of the 
general equipment of the western grain trade also includes elevators 
at lake ports in the province of Ontario—ports such as Midland, 
Port MecNicoll, Depét Harbour, Tiffin, Collingwood, and Port 
Colborne. During the navigation season grain is carried to these 
Ontario ports from Port Arthur and Fort William in steamers that 
are too large to pass through the canals which give access from the 
lakes to the St. Lawrence River. 

By means of these elevators grain is transferred from the lake 
steamers to the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railways 
for shipment to the elevators at Montreal, whence it is finally 
transferred to the ocean-going steamers which carry it to London 
or Liverpool. The Dominion Government has owned a large 
transfer elevator at Port Colborne since 1908; but from the 
beginning of the western grain trade in 1883 until 1910, when the 
Manitoba Government first ventured into the elevator business, the 
ownership of what are known as the line or country elevators— 
local elevators to which the grain growers send their crop——in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and of what are known as 
terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, was left to 
private capitalists or dividend-earning companies ; subject, however, 
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since 1887 to some degree of oversight and control by inspectors 
of the Dominion Government charged with the administration of 
the grain code. 

Grain shipments from west of the Great Lakes began in 1883. 
At that time Manitoba, with a population of not more than sixty- 
three thousand people, was the only organised province between 
Lake Superior and British Columbia. The intervening prairie 
country, out of which in 1905 the provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta were carved, was then known as the North-West Territory. 
There were few people in this territory. None of them in 1883 
were growing grain, either for shipment to millers in Ontario or 
for export to Great Britain; and it was 1887, two years after the 
Canadian Pacific Railway had been carried across the continent 


FROM THE FARM TO THE COUNTRY ELEVATOR. 


By courtesy of 4 
: Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. 


rt Moody, British Columbia, before the entire western crop, 
eae se grown in the North-West Territory, aggregated 
8,800,000 bushels. This was the volume of grain that passed 
through Winnipeg in 1887, the first year after Winnipeg had been 
made the inspection point under the Dominion grain code, and 
the year in which the present system of marketing grain on 
certificate of grade was established. , 
The first shipments of grain from Manitoba were made in 1883, 
after the Canadian Pacific Railway had been carried westward from 
Port Arthur and Fort William to Winnipeg and Brandon, At os 
time there were no line elevators in the interior, and no ae 
elevators at either Fort William or Port Arthur, where to-day t a 
are twenty-one elevators with an aggregate storage capacity a 
_ torty-two million bushels, at which in the grain year 1912- 
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222,000,000 million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, and flax were 
handled. In 1883 the business of transporting grain eastward from 
- the prairie country to Toronto and Montreal, partly by rail and 
partly by lake, was entirely new; and no one who was then engaged 
in it—grain growers, grain dealers, or transport company officers— 
could have conceived the proportions the business was to assume 
after the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta had been 
organised, and the great inpouring of emigration had begun in 1906. 


Ordinary freight sheds were used at Fort William for the 
storage of the Manitoba grain crop of 1883; and when the pioneer 
lake grain carrier—the steamer Hrin (Captain Sullivan)—took on 
her first cargo in the autumn of that year, some of the grain was 
carried to the steamer in bags, and the rest was hauled from the 
sheds to the boat in wheelbarrows. The first elevator was built 
at Port Arthur in the winter of 1883-4. It was known as King’s 
elevator ; it was of 350,000 bushels capacity, and went into service 
when the grain crop of Manitoba began to reach the head of the 
lakes in the autumn of 1884. To-day the twin cities of Port 
Arthur and Fort Willham—only three miles apart—with their 
storage capacity of 42,000,000 bushels, form the second largest 
grain shipping centre in the interior of the North American 
Continent ;* and in the first three months of the grain season of 
1913-14— that is, in September, October, and November, 1913— 
116,385 cars of grain were inspected at Winnipeg, and 112,492,000 
bushels were loaded into lake steamers from elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. : 


Almost from the time the first terminal elevators were built at 
the head of the lakes, and grain dealers began to build line elevators 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the system of private 
ownership was unsatisfactory to grain growers. Their complaint 
against the line elevators was that they could not trust their 
management—that grain growers were cheated in weighing, that - 
the rates of dockage and shrinkage were too high, and that they 
were the victims of other sharp practices. It was a conviction of 
many grain growers that the managers of line elevators were 
expected by the owners to make at least the amount of their salaries 
by sharp practices of one kind and another worked on the grain 
growers; and there was also a complaint of the absence of 
competition at most of the places from which grain growers had to 
ship their grain. 

Against the terminal elevator companies the grain growers 
complained that, despite the numerous Government officers 
constantly in attendance when grain is being received and shipped, 
grain of different grades was mixed, to the disadvantage of the 
growers and to the gain of the companies owning the elevators. 


* Chicago, where the aggregate storage capacity is 46,000,000 bushels, is 
the largest centre of the trade. 
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These practices at the terminal elevators were long suspected, and 
in 1910 two grain companies operating elevators at the head of the 
lakes were proved guilty of them, and heavily fined in the police 
court at Winnipeg. 

In the early days of the grain business—between 1883 and 
1900—the methods of the railway companies were also unsatis- 
factory to the growers. They complained in particular of 
favouritism in assigning cars’ to men who were anxious to ship 
their grain to the head of the lakes, and also of the persistent 
refusal of the railway companies to provide loading platforms at 
stations. Platforms were demanded by the grain growers in order 
that they might be independent of the local line elevators. The 
line elevator companies were not favourable to loading platforms, 
because they had been encouraged by the railway companies to 
build elevators for the shipment of grain, and they felt that they 
were consequently entitled to all the business originating at the 
stations where the elevators were established. 


Amendments to the grain code made from time to time 
remedied some of these grievances of the grain growers against 
the railway companies, and the code was also tightened with a 
view to eliminating the practices at the line and terminal elevators 
which were prejudicial both to the grain: growers and to the 
reputation of western grain. The system of private ownership, 
however, still remained unsatisfactory; and just as soon as the 
grain growers’ organisations acquired strength they began to work 
for public ownership, and between 1908 and 1912 this movement 
was so successful that the Governments of the prairie provinces 
and of the Dominion were compelled to make concessions to it. 

Two of these Governments—that at Ottawa and that at 
Winnipeg—are Conservative in their political complexion. The 
provincial Governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta are Liberal. 
But most of the grain growers are electors; and as the grain 
growers’ associations increased in strength and numbers, and as 
it became obvious that they were organisations of permanent 
character, their demands began to have weight with the provincial 
Governments, and also at Ottawa on all questions except those 
that arise out of the protectionist tariff or the movement for 
reciprocity with the United States. 

The grain growers’ associations of the prairie provinces, which 
constitute to-day the most potent factor in the life of the country 
west of the Great Lakes, and the one organised democratic force in 
Canada to which the Dominion and provincial Governments must 
give heed, date back to 1901. On December 18th of that year 
grain growers met at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, and organised 
the first of the growers’ associations. No sooner was the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association established than a 
similar organisation was created for the province of Manitoba. 
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In Alberta there were two grain growers’ organisations—a branch 
of the American Society of Equity, established in 1903, and the 
Alberta Farmers’ Association, which dated from 1905. Both these 
organisations prospered; and in 1909, after both of them had been 
for about a year affiliated through the Interprovincial Grain 
Growers’ Council with the grain growers’ associations of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, they were merged into one 
organisation, now known as the United Farmers of Alberta. 


The movement for the Interprovincial Grain Growers’ Council 
began with the Alberta organisations. The Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan associations promptly gave it their support, and in 
the winter of 1909-10 all the prairie province associations joined 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture, which had been created by 
the granges. and other farmers’ organisations of the province of 
Ontario. 


The problems of the farmers of Ontario are not identical with 
those of the grain growers in the country west of the Great Lakes. 
The Ontario farmer is scarcely touched by the grain code that 

determines so much of the economy of the trade that is centred 

at Port Arthur and Fort William. His grain is not inspected 
and certified according to grade by officials of the Dominion 
Government as is the case with all the grain that passes through 
the elevators at the head of the lakes. The Ontario farmer also 
comes into very little contact with the elevator system, and lake 
and ocean freights do not affect him to anything like the extent 
to which they affect the grain growers of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. But tariff duties on farm machinery, hardware, 
lumber, cement, and other farm supplies affect the Ontario farmer 
quite as much as they affect the grain growers of the west; and 
since its establishment in 1910 the Canadian Council of Agriculture, 
representing farmers and grain growers in the wide area of country 
that stretches from the Ottawa River.to the Rocky Mountains, has 
been the most potent of all organised democratic forces that exert 
any influence on legislation at Ottawa. 


The aim of the movement that began in 1901 with the 
organisation of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association was 
(1) to free grain growers from the exactions of elevator owners at 
interior shipping points, and also at Fort William and Port Arthur; 
(2) to relieve grain growers from the power of a combine which 
existed among grain buyers at Winnipeg; and (8) to work for 
lower railway rates from interior shipping points to the terminal 
elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur. 

In all three provinces there are local grain growers’ associations, 
and in each province these local associations are federated in a 
central organisation, of which the president and the executive 
council are elected at a general provincial convention held each 
winter. The movement in all three provinces grew in strength 
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as homesteaders went into the prairie country, and the acreage 
under grain was increased. By 1910—-a year memorable in the 
history of the movement for the many interviews which grain 
growers’ associations had with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when, as 
Premier, he made a tour of the west—there were 196 local 
associations in Manitoba, with nearly 9,000 members. In 
Saskatchewan there were 263 local associations with 6,000 
members; and in Alberta there were at that time 183 local 
branches of the United Farmers, with an aggregate membership 
of 8,500. 

East of Port Arthur nothing had been known of the grain 
growers’ movement in the prairie provinces until the autumn of 
1905, when representatives of several of the associations appeared 
before the Tariff Commission at Winnipeg and Regina to protest 
against a tariff with protective duties as high as those of the 
Dingley Tariff, which was being pressed upon the Dominion 
Government by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Nothing 
more was heard in Eastern Canada of the movement in the west 
until Sir Wilfrid Laurier made his tour of the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia in July 
and August of 1910, and was compelled by the pressure of the 
grain growers to accept the overtures for reciprocity that were 
made by President Taft in the winter of 1910-11. 

Politicians at Ottawa, and people in the east from Toronto to 
Halifax, then awoke to the fact that a new spirit was possessing 
and actuating the people of the west; that the west had demands 
that it was intent on pressing on Parliament; and that these 
demands were embodied in the programmes of the grain growers’ 
associations. From 1910 onwards public attention has been riveted 
on the grain growers’ movement to an extent without parallel in 
the history of the Dominion. Success has followed success. Some 
of these successes—as for instance those in connection with the 
public ownership of line elevators—have been achieved in provincial 
politics. They have been won at Winnipeg, at Regina, and 
at Edmonton. Others, such as the impelling of the Laurier 
Government to commit itself to reciprocity, and of the Borden 
Government to the ownership of terminal elevators at Port Arthur, 
Port Nelson, and Vancouver, and storage elevators at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, and Calgary, have been achieved at Ottawa. 

With these obvious successes in provincial and dominion 
politics; and with the continuous increase in the area under grain 

in the prairie provinces, that is the most beneficent of all the 
‘contemporary developments in Canada, there has come great 
increase in the strength of the grain growers’ associations. At the 
end of 1914 they had an aggregate membership of 42,000; and in 
the Grain Growers’ Guide, which was started in 1908, the grain 
growers’ movement has the most effective journal of propaganda 
ever published in any of the oversea dominions. 
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Only the successes of the grain growers’ movement that directly 
affect the handling and marketing of grain can be followed in this 
article. The part the movement has had in reducing or preventing 
the increase of protective duties in the Dominion tariff , in making an 
end to bounties to the iron and steel industry (a system in existence 
from 1883 to 1911), and in forcing the Laurier Government in 
1911 back to the old position of the Liberal Party on the question of 
reciprocity with the United States, is of much interest in the: 
political and economic history of the Dominion. 

It is more than interesting. It is inspiring, especially to 
students of contemporary Canadian politics, who are convinced 
that the day must soon come when democracy in Canada will 
re-assert itself; when democracy will count for something in the 
life of the Dominion at other times than on election day; when 
Canada will cease to be, with the sole exception of South Africa, 
the least democratic of all the English-speaking countries; and 
when the forces of organised capital will no longer have things so 
entirely their own way as they have had during the half century 
since confederation. But all this is part of the political and 
economic history of the Dominion, and here I am concerned only 
with the extent to which the Dominion Government, and three of 
the provincial Governments, have embarked in the handling and 
storage of grain as a direct result of the grain growers’ movement 
that had such a small beginning at Indian Head in 1901. 

Public ownership of line and terminal elevators was advocated 
from the time the first association of grain growers was established. 
This question was unsuccessfully pressed upon the Royal 
Commission on the grain trade of 1906, and it was 1908 before 
any great headway had been made. In November of that re 
there was a conference at Regina between representatives of al 
the grain growers’ associations and the Premiers of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, who at that time constituted an Inter- 
provincial Council. The request then made was that the provincial 
Governments should take over and operate all the line othe og 
The Premiers—Messrs. Roblin, Scott, and aa Le 
that the matter was not one that could be handled by the three 
provinces acting together, but that each province must decide upon 
= ee ies who has been Premier of Manitoba since 
1900, showed little disposition to comply with the cede Fable 
demand, and when the provincial legislature met at Winnipeg ; 

’ 1909, he intimated that the legislature had no power to 
ae the Government to take over elevators and operate them 
as ibetitee: The grain growers’ associations refused to accept 
ee t as final. In ordinary years the annual convention 
ee tr an aueers but that for 1910 was called six sel ogi 
ea i i idered before 
TiO! e elevator question might be reconsi 
ee et oyslatuas as The convention was held at 
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Brandon in December, 1909, and while it was in session Sir R. P. 
Roblin sent word that in the 1910 session of the legislature he 
would introduce a Bill providing for Government ownership of 
elevators and creating a commission to manage them. 


This quick change of front on the part of the Roblin 
Government is easily explained. A general election for the 
province was approaching. It came in June; and, moreover, in 
the autumn of 1909 there had been a by-election, at which a 
Government candidate had been defeated by a nominee of the 
grain growers’ associations. In the session of 1910 the Premier 
kept his promise. The Manitoba Elevator Act was passed. An 
appropriation was made for the purchase of elevators and for 
building others ; and a permanent commission, with three members, 
was subsequently named by the Government to carry the Act into 
effect. 


In the first year a little over one million dollars—$1,001,342— 
was expended in buying one hundred and sixty-six elevators, 
building ten new elevators, remodelling some of those that had been 
acquired as going concerns, and organising the new system. The 
year of the Manitoba Elevator Commission necessarily coincided 
with that fixed by the Dominion grain code. It ran from September 
1st to August 31st, and in the year 1910-11 the commission 
incurred a loss of $84,000. ‘This loss was reported to the 
legislature in March, 1912; and in July the Roblin Government, 
which had never had any enthusiasm for Government-owned 
elevators, and which had already made a partial failure of operating 
a Government-owned telephone system, leased its one hundred 
and seventy-six elevators to the Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
of Winnipeg. 

As its name implies, this is an organisation of grain growers— 
a co-operative organisation that came into existence in 1907 to 
help to free grain growers from conditions on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange of which serious complaint had been made when the 
grain growers’ movement was started in Saskatchewan in 1901. 
The Grain Growers’ Grain Company, which now handles more 
grain than any other grain company in Canada, operated the 
elevators during the grain years 1912-13, 1913-14, and 1914-15.* 


There is no feeling in Manitoba that the failure of the Roblin 
experiment is a blow to Government ownership. There is no such 


* A net profit of $151,080 on the year’s operations of the Grain Growers’ 
Grain Company, being approximately 20 per cent., was announced at the 
annual meeting in Winnipeg yesterday by President Crerar. A 10 per cent. 
dividend was declared and the balance placed to the reserve fund. During the 
year the company handled thirty million bushels of grain. The Manitoba 
Government elevators, handled by the company, showed a profit for the first 
time of over four thousand dollars. The year was in all the most prosperous 
in the company’s history. The export business has been reorganised and placed 
on a profitable basis.—Gazette (Montreal), November 5th, 1914. 
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feeling, because, as Miss Cora Hind, the grain expert of the Free 
Press, of Winnipeg, asserts in Industrial Canada for September, 
1912 :— 


The Manitoba scheme was never in any true sense a test of Government 
ownership. The commission had not a free hand in the buying of the elevators, 
and they were not free from Government interference at any time during the 
two years the system was in operation. The salaries paid the members of 
the commission were exorbitant, and the whole scheme was carried on in the 
most extravagant manner possible. The few elevators which were erected by 
the commission on plans approved by the Grain Growers’ Association cost 
exorbitantly. In fact, to the casual layman looking on from ‘the outside, it. 
would seem as if it had been the fixed determination of Premier Roblin, while 
granting the request of the farmers, to send ‘‘leanness into their souls.”’ 


Although the elevators are held by the Grain Growers’ Company 
only on a short lease, it is inconceivable that they will go again into 
private hands, that there will be in Manitoba a reversion to 
conditions as they were before 1910.* Complete abandonment of 
public ownership in Manitoba is inconceivable, because since 1910 
the Governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta and the Dominion 
Government have all been committed to public ownership of these 
public utilities; and conservative and reactionary as Manitoba 
obviously is in some aspects of its public life, it will not be 
permitted to side-step a movement in the economy of the grain 
trade which has made such extraordinary headway since 1908. 

The Governments of Saskatchewan and Alberta, unlike that. 
of Manitoba, did not hesitate to accept the principle of public 
ownership of line elevators. They moved, however, with due 
deliberation, taking much counsel with the grain growers; and 
they finally adopted similar plans that have worked out much 
better than the hurriedly-adopted plan of the Manitoba Government. 
In the session of the Saskatchewan Legislature that followed the 
conference at Regina between the Interprovincial Council and the 
representatives of the grain growers—the conference held in 
November, 1908—a resolution was adopted in favour of public 
ownership. The grain growers of Saskatchewan and Alberta held 
their annual conventions in January, 1910, when there was an 
announcement from Mr. Walter Scott, who has been Premier of 
Saskatchewan since 1905, that a Royal Commission was to be 


* New Co-oPpERATIVE PoLicy.—Secretary R. McKenzie, of the Manitoba. 
Grain Growers’ Association, addressed a meeting of the Valley River branch 
last Saturday evening on the subject of co-operation and collective buying. He 
explained the policy of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company in relation to making 
their elevators a distributing centre in each community for the supplying s 
commodities that admit of carload shipment and also having the operator 
look after the shipment of all farm produce as soon as the Farmers’ Market in 
Winnipeg gets properly established. He pointed out at length the possibilities 
for good to the agricultural classes involved in this policy, if properly developed, 
ands emphasised the necessity of having strong organisations of farmers at 
each point so as to permit of the new enterprises of the grain growers 
movement being made a success.—Grain Growers’ Guide (Winnipeg), 


September 23rd, 1914. 
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appointed to report on the best scheme for public ownership ; and 
an announcement from Mr. A. C. Rutherford, then Premier. of 
Alberta, that as soon as a satisfactory plan was submitted by the 
grain growers it would be accepted by the Government at Edmonton. 


The Saskatchewan Commission was at once appointed. Its 
chairman was Dr. Robert Magill, since 1912 head of the Dominion 
Grain Commission, but in 1910 professor of political economy at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Dr. Magill’s associates 
were Mr. George Langley, now Minister of Municipalities in the 
Government at Regina, but in 1910 prominent in the grain growers’ 
movement; and Mr. Fred W. Green, who was then as now secretary 
of the Grain Growers’ Association of Saskatchewan. 


The commission reported at the end of October, 1910. Its 
report embodied an exhaustive survey of the conditions under which 
the grain of the province was at that time handled and marketed, 
including an examination of the charges long preferred against 
the line elevators, and also of the plan of Government ownership 
that had been adopted in 1910 by the province of Manitoba. The 
commission reported against the Manitoba plan, and urged that 
a solution of the elevator problem satisfactory to grain growers 
must give the grain growers full control of the system. 


Under the Manitoba plan local grain growers had no control 
and no responsibility for the success of an elevator after they had 
petitioned the commission to establish it. All the responsibility 
was carried by the Government. The Saskatchewan Commission 
was unanimous in holding that no elevator was lkely to be a 
financial success unless a considerable number of grain growers 
had a direct personal interest in it and some responsibility for its 
success. The commission, moreover, agreed that the solution of the 
problem must be sought along the lines of co-operation by the grain 
growers themselves, assisted by loans from the provincial Govern- 
ment. They accordingly recommended that legislation should 
be enacted for the creation of a co-operative organisation of grain 
growers on the principle of the maximum amount of local control 
consistent with the ownership by the whole body of shareholders, 
and management through a central board of directors. The 
commission held that the managing body should be wholly 
elected by the shareholders, and should be free from interference 
from the Government. They recommended that shares in 
local elevator companies should be of the value of $50 each, 
with not less than 15 per cent. paid up, and that the maximum 
number of shares held by one person should not exceed ten. The 
‘shares subscribed in each local company should be equal to the 
cost of the proposed elevator ; and it was further recommended that 
the Government should furnish 85 per cent. of the cost on loan, 
secured by a mortgage on the elevator. 


‘‘Tt is the opinion of the commission,’ 
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“‘that the interest on the paid-up capital should be limited ; and 
that if possible the profits of the company should be distributed on 
the co-operative principle, according to the business offered by each 
member to the company.’’ The organisation of twenty-five local 
companies was recommended by the commission as necessary to 
the starting of the scheme; and it was further recommended that 
for purposes of preliminary organisation the executive committee 
of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association should be 
the provisional directors of the central company, and that the 
Government should make a special grant to the executive cominittee 
to cover the expenses of organisation. The final paragraph of the 
report is as follows :— 

The commission are not opposed to the principle of public ownership of 
public utilities, but they consider that provincial competition with private 
companies in the matter of initial storage is subject to conditions which would 
invite failure, and that such a scheme in any case would be limited in the 
scope of the service it could do for the growers of grain. The commission 
would have little objection to an experiment by the province were it not for 
the fact that an experiment upon a large scale is being conducted by the 
province of Manitoba. If Saskatchewan would make an equally serious attempt 
to develop a co-operative solution of the problem, western farmers would soon 
be in a position to avail themselves of the best results of both experiments 
Both plans aim at removing initial storage from the ownership of companies 
interested in trading grain. The one plan aims at the ownership by the State 
and management by the Government, and the other aims at ownership and 
management by the growers of grain. Both plans recognise the strength of 
the feeling of injustice in the minds of many farmers, both seek to create 
conditions for the marketing of grain which will give the farmers confidence 
and satisfaction, and both involve financial aid by the State. The chief 
difference between the two plans is that in the one the issue is in the hands 
of the Government, while in the other it is in the hands of the farmers 
themselves, and to this commission, at all events, it appears that this difference 
is in favour of the co-operative plan. This plan avoids many of the risks and 
limitations of the other plans, and is pregnant besides. with possibilites for 
the future. 

It had been understood from the time the commission was 
appointed that its report and recommendations were to be made 
before the end of 1910, so that they could be discussed at the 
annual convention of the grain growers of Saskatchewan for 1911, — 
and acted upon at the 1911 session of the provincial legislature. 
The convention was in session on February 7th, 8th, and 9th. 
Over seven hundred delegates from local grain growers’ associations 
were in attendance, and the report of the Elevator Commission 
was under discussion for nine hours. 

The recommendations were not of the kind expected by a large 
number of grain growers, and a resolution was proposed which 
declared that in the opinion of the convention the finding of the 
commission is ‘‘not in accordance with the expressed wishes of 
the farmers of Saskatchewan, and that this convention is in favour 
of a system of Government-owned interior elevators.’ : 

It was recalled by speakers who supported this resolution that 
at the annual convention at Weyburn in 1909, and at Prince 
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Albert in 1910, the grain growers of Saskatchewan had unanimously 
voted in favour of Government ownership, and complaint was 
made that the Elevator Commission had not confined itself to 
schemes on municipal ownership lines. At this time—February, 
1911—it was known that difficulties were attending the working 
of the Government line elevators in Manitoba, and that the 
undertaking was not succeeding. But advocates of Government 
ownership at the Regina convention insisted that grain growers 
in Manitoba had not been taken into counsel when the Roblin 
Government embarked in the venture, and that there were inherent 
weaknesses in the plan that made success doubtful from its 
adoption. The weakness most emphasised was that the Manitoba 
Elevator Commission was not endowed with power to buy and sell 
rain. 

q It fell to Mr. George Langley to defend the recommendations 
of the Saskatchewan Commission. Speaking as a member of it, 
he declared that the commission had become convinced that it was 
not the business of the Government to market grain. That was 
one reason why it did not recommend straight Government 
ownership. Another reason was that it was apprehensive that 
politics might enter into the working of a Government-owned 
system of line elevators. The appointments to the Manitoba . 
Commission, Mr. Langley stated, had been political. Politics, in 
fact, would inevitably enter into the working of a Government 
system. Ultimately, an amendment was moved accepting the 
report of the Magill Commission. It was carried by a large 
majority ; and in March, 1911, an Act was passed by the legislature 
incorporating the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company 
Limited on the lines recommended by the commission. 

The Bill before being read a first time in the legislature was 
submitted to the executive committee of the grain growers’ 
association. Amendments were then suggested, one of which 
extended the powers of the elevator company to enable it ‘‘to do 
all things incidental to the production, storing, and marketing of 
grain.’’ This was an enormously wide extension of its powers, 
but the amendment was accepted by the Government and embodied 
in the Act. The provisional board of directors was organised as 
soon as the Act had received the Royal Assent. Agents were 
appointed to sell shares, and by July 6th, 1911, forty-six locals 
had been established, and 8,000 shares had been taken up by 2,580 
grain growers. 

Types of elevators were next determined upon by the board of 
directors, and between July and November forty elevators were 
erected. Six elevators were purchased, and by the end of 1911 
forty-six elevators were in operation. Careful weighing and 
separate binning were conditions long sought by grain growers, 
and in deciding on the type of elevator the directors were careful 
to secure these two conditions. 
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The elevators built by the company in 1911 and subsequently 
are of two sizes rather than two types. The thirty-thousand bushel 
type contains fourteen car-load bins—bins that will hold two 
thousand bushels of wheat or a little over one thousand bushels 
ot oats ; two bins of two car-load capacity ; and two of four car-load 
capacity. In the forty thousand bushel elevators there are sixteen 
car-load bins, four two car-load bins, and two large bins for what 
is known as street wheat—wheat that is sold from the farm 
wagon at place of shipment, as distinct from wheat stored by the 
growers in local elevators, and then sent to the terminal elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur after inspection and grading by 
officers of the Dominion Grain Commission staff at Calgary or 
Winnipeg. Gasoline engines are used as power for working the 
elevator legs, legs with a lifting capacity of two thousand bushels 
an hour; and also for working the cleaning machinery by which 
grain can be screened at a rate varying from 1,250 to 2,500 bushels 
an hour according to the arrangement of the screens. In each 
elevator there are machines for weighing the grain as it is received 
and as it passes out again into the railroad cars. 

Forty-six elevators built on these plans were in service when 
the Saskatchewan crop of 1911 was on its way to market; and 
when the directors made a report to the grain growers’ convention 
at Regina on February 14th, 1912—made to the association as the 
parent of the co-operative elevator company—they stated that two 
million bushels of grain had already gone through the company’s 
elevators. From its inception the company used the power to 
purchase grain conferred on it by its charter; and it was reported 
to the Regina convention of 1912 that of the two million bushels 
received at the elevators in the first five months of the grain year 
1911-12, about half had been purchased and the other half specially 
binned for the growers. 

Owing to adverse conditions that characterised the crop of 
1911, there was a greater diversity of grades than in normal years. 
These conditions made difficulties for the new company, but in 
spite of them it was claimed by the directors that it had been able 
to exert a good influence—from the grain growers’ point of view— 
on the price paid for grain at many places in Saskatchewan. “‘Not 
only has it been able to pay higher prices for grain of the poorer 
qualities than was ever paid before,’’ continued the report, “but 
it has also been the means of higher prices being paid by its 
competitors, who certainly do not allow themselves to be overbidden 
by the company. oe } : 

It had been objected in the vears from 1908 to 1910 that grain 
growers would not support a line elevator owned and managed on 
a co-operative basis. ‘The directors recalled these objections, and 
added that so far as their experience had gone shareholders had 
been loyal to the co-operative elevators in spite of tempting bait 
held out by competing elevators in the form of higher prices, higher 
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grades, or reduced handling charges. ‘‘The grain growers know,”’ 
continued this part of the report, ‘‘that if our competitors offer 
better terms than our own company can they must be recouping 
themselves by means of some of the time-honoured methods with 
which all farmers are familiar from past experience. 

Finally, at this convention in Regina in February, 1912, which 
witnessed the realisation of an ideal for which Saskatchewan grain 
growers had been working since the epoch-making meeting at 
Indian Head in 1901, there was an appeal from the elevator 
company to the grain growers to do their part in making the 
company a success. It read :— 

The company was created to give practical effect to a special ideal in the 
work of marketing grain. This ideal, briefly, is entirely to eliminate the 
unnecessary profits of the middleman by the establishment of a farmers’ 
company, so organised as to enable the farmer to preserve the identity of his 
own grain until it reaches the market, and at the same time capable of being 
extended over the whole province along co-operative lines. Into such a business 
two factors are bound to enter, the commercial and the ideal; the commercial 
factor emphasising the necessity of making the business succeed financially in 
order that the financial interests upon which the company relies for credit to 
conduct its business may not be antagonised. This factor, if unduly developed, 
would tend towards making the company merely a dividerd producer for the 
sake of its shareholders, and would reproduce in anotlier form the very evil it 
was intended to destroy. The best way to prevent such an undesirable outcome 
is to foster the other factor, the ideal which brought the company into 
existence, and is, in fact, its most vital force. The most effective method of 
keeping this ideal in its proper place in the development of the company is to 
maintain the closest and most friendly relations between the company and 
the grain growers’ association. In this matter the association can render a 
distinct service to the company, and the company should undoubtedly be able 
to render an equally valuable service to the association by means of the 
important practical information it will be able to supply regarding the various 
problems connected with the marketing of our grain. The association, then, 
has ‘its great work of organisation, education, and ogitaticn; and the company 
the equally great work of giving practical effect to the commercial! and 
co-operative ideals of the association, both institutions being branches of one 


united farmers’ movement, having for its object the social and economic uplift 
of the farming industry. 


The response from the grain growers in Saskatchewan to this 
appeal of February, 1912, has been generous. Members have 
more than trebled in numbers since the first report was made to 
the Regina convention, and they have been continuously loyal to the 
co-operative idea. In the first year there were, as has been stated, 
forty-six locals, and 3,261,000 bushels of grain were handled at 
the company’s elevators. In 1912-13 there were 140 elevators, 
through which 13,000,000 bushels of grain were passed; and in 
the grain year 1913-14—the year which ended on August 81st 
last—there were 192 co-operative elevators, from which 22,000,000 
bushels of grain were started eastward on the way to market. 

The company’s charges for services at the elevators, and for 
the sale of grain, are the same as those of the: privately-owned 
elevators and grain commission men. Users of the elevators are 
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generally shareholders, to whom since 1912 dividends have been 
paid at the rate of 6 and 8 per cent. Shares of the value of 
$1,514,350 had been issued up to the end of July, 1918, of which 
amount 15 per cent had been paid up. The loans from the 
provincial treasury, advanced under conditions defined in the Act 
of 1911, amounted to $1,311,253. So far the company’s service 
has ended at the head of the lakes. It is, however, considering a 
plan for carrying grain right through from Saskatchewan to London 
and Liverpool, and its directors are hopeful that by this extension 
of its operations it may secure for the grain growers some part of 
the price that now goes to middlemen. 

Mr. Alexander Rutherford was Premier of Alberta in 1916 
when the pledge was given to the United Farmers that as soon as 
they could agree on a plan for public ownership of line elevators 
the Government would enact legislation to carry it into effect. 
Early in 1912 Mr. Arthur L. Sifton succeeded Mr. Rutherford as 
Premier. The new Government at Edmonton was quite ready to 
fulfil the pledge that had been given to the grain growers; and in 
the session of 1913 an Act was passed incorporating the Alberta 
Co-operative Elevator Company Limited, with the executive board 
of the United Farmers as provisional directors. 

The Act follows in almost every detail the lines of the 
Saskatchewan Act, and is quite as wide in scope as the measure 
under which the Co-operative Elevator Company of Saskatchewan 
was organised. The Alberta company is given power to construct, 
purchase, or lease line elevators—sometimes described as country 
elevators to distinguish them from storage, terminal, or transfer 
elevators—and also to buy. and sell grain, and deal in all 
commodities required by grain growers. In the charter there is 
also a clause which provides that the company may distribute 
profits in accordance with the co-operative principle, after 8 per 
cent. dividends have been declared on the paid-up capital stock. 

Twenty locals had to be organised before the Act could go into 
effect. It was July, 1913, before this number was secured; but 
when the year ended, and the first annual meeting of the company 
was held at Calgary on August 19th, 1913, the directors were able 
to report that forty-six locals had been established, and that there 
were then 3,500 shareholders. At this time all the elevators were 
in building; but when the United Farmers held their annual 
convention in January, 1914, it was reported that fifty locals had 
been organiséd, that there were 5,230 shareholders, and that all 
the elevators then in service were doing a good business. _ ne 

There was some discussion at this convention of the eur lity 
of applying the Rochdale principle of co-operation to the ve ne 
of grain, as well as to the merchandising business to be done Mi 
the Alberta Elevator Company. Mr. E. Jz Fream, thes beenele i 
treasurer, in recalling discussions on this question at Baseenes gi 
board of directors, stated that, while they strongly approved of the 
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application of the principle to all departments of the business, 
they found that to apply it to grain handling would require so 
much bookkeeping that all the profits would be used up in deciding 
which grain grower patrons of the elevators were entitled to them. 
Mr. Fream continued :— 

The first principle of the co-operative distribution of profits, as ib was 
applied in England, was that a reasonable interest should be given to the 
investor on bis capital: The Act incorporating the company provided that not 
more than 8 per cent. should be paid, which he considered was reasonable in 
Alberta. ‘Then a reserve fund had to be created to provide against possible 
future losses. This was also required by the Act. The third principle was 
that the remaining profits should be divided among the patrons in proportion 
to the business done. That was a good principle, and the company proposed 
to put it into practice with regard to other lines of goods. But so far they 
could not see how it could be done in connection with grain. There were 
eight different ways in which the company handled grain—purchasing by 
wagon’ load, handling through specific bins, storing on grade certificate, 
consigning on commission, buying on track, and so forth. So far no scheme 
had been devised which would enable the distribution of profits on the basis 
of patronage, when so many different methods were employed; but if anyone 
could devise such a scheme that would not entail an unreasonable amount of 
bookkeeping he would be glad to recommend its adoption to the directors of 
the company. 


By the end of the grain year 1913-14—the year that ended on 
August 31st, 1914—the number of locals in Alberta, each with 
an elevator, was eighty-two. There were then 7,900 shareholders 
in the Grain Growers’ Elevator Company, and during the grain 
year four million bushels of wheat, oats, barley, and flax had 
gone through the company’s elevators. 


It will already have been inferred that public ownership line 
elevators in Manitoba, and co-operative elevators in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, are in competition with line elevators owned by grain- 
dealing companies. As yet, and as must be the case for some years 
to come, public elevators are greatly outnumbered by elevators 
worked on the old system that had its beginnings in Manitoba in 
the later eighties of last century, when the railways would not 
build country elevators, but sought to give a monopoly to capitalists 
who had embarked in a business that should never have been 
permitted to go into private hands. It should not have gone into 
private hands, because the line elevators, through which grain is 
transferred from the growers’ wagons to railway cars, are nearly 
as essential to the transport of grain as are the railways over which 
it is carried from the prairie country to the head of the lakes at 
Fort William and Port Arthur. During the grain year 1913-14, of 


the 698 line elevators in Manitoba 176 were owned by the 


provincial Government and operated by the Grain Growers’ Grain 
Company. Of the 1,246 elevators in Saskatchewan—the largest 
of the grain growing provinces—192 were co-operative elevators ; 
while of the 321 in Alberta 82 were of the co-operative system that 
was established as recently as 1918. as LNT 
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The grain growers had brought the Governments of the prairie 
provinces into line on public ownership of country elevators before 
they began their short and successful campaign for public 
ownership of terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Geographically these cities are of the prairie provinces. They are 
at the gateway to the west. Politically they are of the province of 
Ontario, which stretches from the Ottawa River to the Lake of 
the Woods. But the grain growers never contemplated the 
ownership of terminal elevators by the Ontario Government. They 
have no connection with the Government at Toronto; and from 
as early as the winter of 1906-7, when the Royal Commission on 
the grain trade was in the west, their demand was that the terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes should be taken over by the 
Dominion Government, and that the Dominion Government should 
build similar elevators at Port Nelson, the terminus of the railway 
now in building that connects Le Pas, Manitoba, with Hudson's 
Bay ; and also at Vancouver, which must become an important grain 
port as soon as the Panama Canal is open.. Large storage elevators 
were also desired by the grain growers at Calgary and other interior 
points, at which grain could be held when there is pressure on the 
railways or at Fort William and Port Arthur, and during the winter 
when navigation is closed and only small quantities of grain are 
being moved eastward over the Canadian Pacific to St. John... 

The demand of the grain growers that the Dominion Government 
should go into the business of storing and handling grain was first 
made in the summer of 1910, when Sir Wilfrid Laurier was on a 
political progress through the prairie provinces. It was pressed 
upon him by deputations from grain growers’ associations at.every 
stopping place in the seven hundred and fifty miles of Peed 
journey from Winnipeg to Calgary ;.and again on December 16th, 
1910, when a deputation of five hundred grain growers from the 
country beyond the Great Lakes waited on the Premier at Ottawa. — 
Three hundred farmers of Ontario, members of granges or kindred 
organisations, were also of this -deputation, which had ‘been 
organised by the Canadian Council of Agriculture, and was so large 
that the only hall.in which it could be received was the Chamber 

se of Commons. —. male’ . i 

vi Teaeepinios submitted to the Premier at Ottawa had been 
drawn up by the Council of Agriculture. It declared that the 
council was convinced that terminal elevators as then operated 
-were detrimental to the interests of both producer and consumer, 
and that it accordingly requested. that the Dominion Government 
should acquire and operate as a public utility, under an independent 
commission, the terminal elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and immediately establish similar terminal facilities on the 
Pacific Coast, provide the same facilities at Hudson’s Bay when 
necessary, and also provide ‘such transfer and other elevators as 
were necessary to safeguard the quality of export grain. 
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Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who has never been favourable to 
Government ownership and operation of public utilities, was 
cautious in reply. He said :— 

We have always understood that in the west ideas are far more radical 
than they are in the east. I do not complain of this, but simply place it as a 
basis of fact. The resolutions you have put before us are certainly impregnated 
with the western spirit. Nor do I believe that the farmers of the east are 
prepared to go quite so far as you gentlemen of the west. You are in favour, 
as I understood, of the Government ownership and operation of all public 
utilities—of railways, abbatoirs, and elevators. As to this I have nothing to 
say at present. The idea may perhaps be a good one. I understand that you 
have started a campaign of education, and perhaps I may be the first to be 
educated in that respect, because up to this time I have not been an absolutely 
ardent supporter of Government ownership and operation of all public utilities. 
To Government ownership I may be persuaded; to Government operation I 
may be persuaded also, but with greater difficulty. In this I am a man of 
the east. 

Parliament was in session at the time the deputation of 
December 16th—the largest and most representative deputation 
that. ever waited upon Ministers at Ottawa—lsid its case before 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier; and later in the session—February 17th, 
1911—the grain growers’ case was brought before the House of 
Commons by Dr. F. li. Schaffner, a Conservative member from 
Manitoba, who moved a resolution in favour of Government 
ownership. Dr. Schaffner reminded the House that, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Government employed ninety-five 
inspectors at the head of the lakes, at salaries aggregating $61,000 
a year, to prevent sharp practices, degrading of grain had been 
extensively carried on. He was convinced that, even if there were 
five hundred Government inspectors, mixing of grain could not be 
prevented so long as elevators were in the hands of companies 
making a profit out of them. 

On a party vote the resolution was defeated. There was, 
however, at this time—February 17th—a Government Bill before 
the Senate amending the grain code, in which there was a clause 
providing that the Governor-in-Council might authorise the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce to construct, acquire, or expropriate any 
terminal elevator, if Parliament had granted money for the purpose. 
This was as far as the Laurier Government was prepared to go in 
1911, and the Bill failed for lack of time. In September the 
Liberals were defeated at the general election on the Reciprocity 
Bill, and in October the Borden Government came into power. 

It was obvious when the Reciprocity Bill was before the House 
of Commons that the Conservative Party would force the 
Government to go to the country on this issue. Mr. Borden (now 
Sir R. L. Borden) then made a political tour of the prairie provinces, 
as Sir Wilfrid Laurier had done in the previous summer. He was 
waited upon by many deputations from grain growers’ associations ; 
and at Brandon, Manitoba, on June 21st, 1911, he committed 
himself and the Conservative Party to the principle of Government 
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ownership and operation of terminal elevators. He said to the 
grain growers’ deputation :— 

It seems to me that Government control and operation of the terminal 
elevators is the only effective means of putting an end to the grievances of 
which you farmers have complained. We are prepared to stand for that. I 
realise that it is a tremendous step, and one that may subject me and those 
of the Conservative Party who stand with me to some criticism and opposition: 
Yet I think the principle involved and justice to the western farmer will 
warrant us in taking that progressive step. 


At Red Deer, Alberta, and other places, Mr. Borden was 
equally sympathetic in his replies to the grain growers’ memorials; 
and in his manifesto of August 14th, 1911, issued after the 
dissolution of Parliament, he pledged his party to the ownership 
and operation of terminal elevators by the Dominion Government. 
During the campaign candidates in the western provinces were 
called upon by the grain growers: for pledges in favour of 
Government ownership; and soon after the Conservative 
Government took office the Dominion Millers’ Association met 
in Toronto—December 14th, 1911—and adopted a resolution urging 
the new Government to fulfil the pledges made by Mr. Borden, 
and thus to make an end to the ‘‘advantage elevator owners now 
have over all other grain interests..”’ 

Proyision for Government elevators was made in the new 
Grain Act of 1912, by which the Dominion Grain Commission 
was created; and while the Borden Government did not see its 
way to buying out all the public elevators at the head of the 
lakes, as the grain growers and millers had urged it to do, it 
made a contract in the summer of that year for the building of an 
elevator at Port Arthur, which went into service on October 16th, 
1913.. The new elevator has.a capacity of 3,250,000 bushels. 
Additional units can be added as business demands. There is also 
room on the site for railway sidings and wharfage for an elevator 
of 10,000,000 bushels capacity. The largest elevator as yet at the 
head of the lakes—that of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Company—is of six million bushels capacity. 

The Government elevator, like all the large elevators erected 
at the head of the lakes since 1910, is of reinforced concrete. It 
is equipped to receive twenty cars of grain at a time. On ith 
average it takes half an hour to unload a car of grain, so t ; 
forty cars an hour can be handled at the elevator, The wharf, 
at which two of the largest grain carriers can be loaded at once, 
is 1,200 feet long. The normal loading capacity into steamers. ‘ 
about 75,000 bushels an hour. The working house, mee je 
grain is transferred from the cars, where it is weighed and c hey 

id whence it is transferred to steamers or railway cars for its 
= nev eastward, towers 185 feet above the level of the harbour. 
The ae are circular. There are seventy-five of ne mis 
working house, each of 7,000 bushels capacity. In addition, there 
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are fifty-six interspace bins of 3,000 bushels capacity: In the 
storage house there are seventy circular bins, each 24 feet in 
diameter and 90 feet high, with a capacity of 30,000 bushels, 
giving a total capacity on the storage side of 2,500,000 bushels. 
The total capacity of working house and storage house is thus 
3,250,000 bushels—equal to 1,625 car loads of wheat. 


From October 16th, 1913, fo March 5th, 1914, a little over 
seven million bushels of grain were handled at the new elevator ; 
and on’ March 13th, when the vote for the Dominion Grain 
Commission came before the House of Commons, Sir George EH. 
Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce, made his first statement 
on the Government’s experience in operating a large terminal 
elevator.. He said :— 

The, operation of the elevator has been about as nearly perfect as the 
operation of an ‘elevator could be. Government operation has been of service 
to the whole grain business, because the Government and its officers have got 
that knowledge with regard to actual operation that they never could have 
got by the supervision of an elevator owned and operated by someone else. It 
has. enabled the Grain Commission and the Government officers, by being on 
the inside of the operations, to get a knowledge of them that they did not 
possess before. That knowledge is not only good in itself, but it is valuable 
as a means of checking other elevators that are under the supervision of, but 
are not owned and operated by, the Government. It is safe to say that the 
Government never could absolutely control the whole situaticn until. it went 
back alongside the farmer, and took possession of all the means of storage and 
transit of grain. from the country elevator clear to the. other side of the ocean, 
where the grain finds a market. The whole matter of Government elevators, 
internal and terminal, and the operation of these elevators, is in the experimental 
stage. We are putting our money into it, and a good deal of brains and a 
good deal of application, in order to see how it will work out. It may not 
succeed to the extent of fulfilling the anticipations of all its farmer friends, 
but I am certain that it will succeed so far as to establish itself as a beneficent. 
force in the operation of the Grain Act. 


Western members who are in sympathy with the movement of 
the grain growers’ associations for Government ownership and 
operation of all public elevators pressed Sir George Foster as to 
how far the new policy of the Government was to be extended. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce answered :— 


At present it is the intention to test the matter of Government terminal 
elevator operation at the head of the Great. Lakes, to test the system of internal 
storage elevators at certain strategic points in the west, and to test the terminal 
situation at Hudson Bay and on the Pacific coast. We proceed by steps. IE 
this thing, working over two or three years, approves itself to the Government, 
or to the people as represented in this Parliament, then the question will arise 
as BeBe fothe should be extended, to what degree it should. be extended,: 
and ‘how. ; tre . 


The elevators that were built for the Government in 1913-14 at 
Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, and Galgary are to be of about the same 
capacity.as that at Port Arthur. Until these elevators came into. 
service in October, 1914, there were no large public storage 
elevators in the grain growing country west of the lakes. The 
elevators at railway stations—the country elevators at which the - 
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grain grower does his business—range in capacity from 5,000 to 
45,000 bushels, and at most of them: there - a equipment for 
cleaning the grain. The Government elevators are equipped for 
cleaning as well as storing grain. Grain growers using these 
elevators will consequently save the freight charges on weeds ‘and 
other refuse in the grain shipped to the head of the lakes, or, after 
the Panama Canal is opened, to Vancouver. 

The transfer elevator at Port Nelson, which was in building in 
1914, is to be part of the terminal equipment of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. So far in the history of the grain trade of the Dominion 
only a very small quantity of grain has been shipped to the United 
Kingdom by way of Vancouver. There are no elevators at British 
Columbia ports, and when grain is shipped from Vancouver it is 
transferred from thé railway cars into bags, and so loaded into 
steamers or sailing vessels. But the expectation at Vancouver 
and also at Calgary is that when the Panama Canal is open a large 
quantity of grain from Alberta will go by Vancouver and Panama; 
and the Government elevator at Vancouver, in building in 1914-15, 
is to facilitate this business. 

Parliament in the sessions of 1912, 1913, and 1914 appropriated 
in the aggregate six million dollars for storage and transfer elevators 
at centres of the grain trade west of Fort William. It will need 
the experience of two or three grain seasons to prove how this 
new undertaking of the Dominion Government will succeed, 
and how far Government ownership of elevators will forward 
the interests of the grain growers. If a satisfactory measure 
of success result, as now seems most probable, Government 
ownership will undoubtedly be greatly extended; for the grain 
growers’ organisations are now on a permanent basis. They are 
essential to the success of grain growing; and while they are non- 
political in that their members are drawn from both Conservative 
and Liberal parties, their influence must be much greater in the 
future than it has been in the past, because after the next general 
election, which will come in 1915, the grain growing provinces will 
have forty-three members in a House of Commons of 234 members, 
as compared with twenty-seven in a House of 221, the number in 
the years from 1910 to 1914, when the grain growers movement 
first began to be a factor in legislation at Ottawa. 
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What Co-operative Dairying has done 
for Denmark. ) 


BY J. J. DUNNE. 


Le sol c’est la patrie; cultiver l'un c'est servir l'autre. 


r \HE earliest trace of dairy progress in Denmark was in 
' 1830, when the estated gentlemen imported Holstein 
cattle and sought to improve Danish dairy methods by 
introducing Holstein dairymen and dairy methods in_ their 
so-called manorial dairies. Certain reforms followed the 
introduction of Holstein methods, amongst others the practice of 
having cows calve early in winter and of feeding them well with 
home-grown cereals and rape cake. This practice was imitated by 
many of the large farmers, who perceived the wisdom of producing 
good winter butter, that could be readily and. profitably sold on the 
English market. In the course of the forties and fifties the butter 
produced by the manorial dairies improved so much in quality as 
to be able to compete with the best foreign butter on the English 
market. This, however, did not apply to Danish butter in general 
(mast-butter),* which had a bad reputation in England, and in 
order to avoid-the Engksh prejudice against Danish butter the 
manorial dairies shipped their butter via Kiel or Hamburg under 
the name of ‘‘Kieler-butter.’’ 

-An agricultural body, founded in 1769, and called ‘‘the Danish 
Society. of Agricultural Economy,’’ instituted a two years’ course 
at several manorial dairies in 1837 for the daughters of farmers; 
and in the course of a few years many efficient dairymaids were 
scattered over the country. The same body instituted a course for 
cattle feeders (i.e., workmen who specialise the feeding of live 
stock) in 1854, and temporarily appointed the late Professor 
Segelcke as a dairy expert in 1860. Professor Segelcke thoroughly 
investigated Danish dairying, and submitted with his report certain 
measures of suggested reform. The Society adopted the report, 
and on a later date the Professor received notice of his permanent 
appointment. 
PROFESSOR SEGELCKE’S WORK. 

The pioneer dairy expert addressed his first efforts to the 
manorial dairies. In those days the only thing weighed in the 
dairy was the butter. The milk was guessed, or indifferently 
measured; salt, colouring, &c., were added according to taste— 

* Semi-putrid butter used by seamen for smearing masts, tackle, kc. 
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nobody thought of weighing or measuring these things, and 
although a thermometer was available here and ° there the 
temperature of the milk was generally ascertained with the naked 
hand, As a-chemist and analyst, Professor Segelcke was quite 
convinced of the necessity of weighing and measuring, but it. was 
no easy task to get the dairy workers round to his views. At all 


PROFESSOR SEGELCKE, 
Who reformed the Danish Manorial Dairies. 


events, he set to work, and reformed the rule-of-thumb methods. 
On many of the large estates he successfully adapted double-entry 
bookkeeping to farming accounts; he wrote many helpful books . 
and pamphlets about dairying and farming accounts ; and in 1865, 
when he succeeded in organising centres where young farmers 
could be trained as dairy experts, he published a booklet called 
Guidance in Butter-making for Smallholders. Nine young farmers 
qualified as dairy experts in 1865-6; 45 qualified in 1868-9; 114 
qualified in 1872-3 ; and in 1876-7 the number increased to 189. 
Professor Segelcke laboured energetically in order to have these 
experts appointed as itinerant teachers throughout Denmark. His 
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advice to the experts was: ‘‘Teach the small farmers to get more 
out of their milk; give them an opportunity of ascertaining the 
yalue of milk and dairy work, and improved stock-breeding and 
agricultural methods will follow of their own accord.’’ 

The first exhibition of winter butter, which took place on 
January 29th, 1868, was due in a great measure to Professor 


PROFESSOR NIELS JOHANNES FJORD, 
Who instituted the itinerant experiments that made 


Danish dairying a success. 


. Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, ; 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirl impregnate with the central glow. 
‘ i —Lowell, 


Segelcke’s agitation in favour of winter dairying.. Exhibitions of 
winter butter have taken place every year since, and are now 
quite general. vier Hip! ; 

“4 + PROFESSOR FJORD’S EXPERIMENTS, 

Agriculturists are by nature conservative, and in most instances 
refuse to adopt new measures until they have been convinced of 
their superiority. With regard to agricultural experiments this 
conservatism 18, In a great measure, justified, as farmers have 
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been known to: experiment themselves. out of house’ and home. 
The carrying out of agricultural experiments is not an individual 
but a national interest, as the aim of such experiments is to increase: 
the wealth of the entire nation by directing agricultural enterprise 
into more productive and more economic channels. Such 
experiments are carried out in most countries on experimental 
stations,* and in laboratories, &c., but in general the counsel and. 
co-operation of the people the experiments are designed to benefit. 
are not.sought in the practical work done outside the laboratory. 

The Danish reformer, Bishop Grundtvig, recognised  the- 
interdependence of theory and practice, and advocated the use of 
both, so that they might mutually correct and complete each other. 
. Their joint action he likened to two parallel forces moving towards: 
the same goal; their joint effect upon the most menial labour 
uplifting, deepening, and broadening the knowledge of the worker, 
increasing his efficiency, and dignifying his most menial task. 

Niels Johannes Fjord was the pioneer who materialised the 
Grundtvigian idea of harnessing science and practical knowledge, 
and applying their allied forces to the solution of dairy and 
agricultural. problems. 

The Society of Agricultural’ Economy appointed Professor 
Fjord as director of the series of itinerant experiments planned 
by himself. He was assisted by a staff of trained assistants, and 
the experiments were carried out on farms and dairies throughout: 
Denmark, the State making a small monetary grant to the dairyman 
or farmer by way of compensation for the inconvenience mee 
by the experiments. The centre from which the Professor dee 
his experiments was the laboratory of the Royal A eetaoe S 
Agricultural College, Copenhagen. - He occupied himself with t 
most pressing problems, and succeeded in areas ae 
establishing important data concerning the collection : 

vation of natural ice and snow for summer dairying; t e 
anton of milk; the butter returns with different churning 
wicthous ; the best cream-testing ‘apparatus ; the best ee 
apparatus; the advantage of refrigerating rooms: in eee oe 
ee ‘ships, and of 0 Sa eae See ie ee a pe nae 
values of roots, cereals, and oilcakes as feeds for dair ae 

j - of skim milk, cereals, roots, and oilcakes a 
ri ae aa for, bacon pigs; the. best thnving ae pl pigs, 
&c. He obtained the active co-opera The jee laced their 
farmers for his practical experiments. [hese P é ; 

- machi intelligence, and valuable experience a 
Pica d se gee eee aa his assistants for months and 
cae genes in most cases accepting payment; for direct expenses 
even > MM. Most Gas one es connectio 
only. w The scientific ; investigations ant eeu soe Tappenioes 
with the experiments were carried out a i 
i enhagen. _. mie ; cated 
ll een a six experimental stations for plant culture in Denmark. © - 
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What were the advantages of Professor Fjord’s policy of 
taking counsel with the people and. of assisting them to solve 
their problems on their own farms and in their own dairies ? 

1. The itinerant character of the experiments gave a large 
number of dairymen and agriculturists an opportunity of observing 
at first hand Professor Fjord’s well-conceived plans, his earnest, 
thoughtful nature; and the thoroughness and practical utility of 
his work. This personal touch won their confidence, interest, 
and respect, and intensified the moral and material benefit of the 
experiments. 

2. The carrying out of Professor Fjord’s schemes by the people 
for the people exercised—apart from their main object—a highly 
educative and self-helping influence upon the minds of the class 
whose interests they were designed to serve. 

3. The novelty of the collaboration of science and actual 
practice for the solution of dairy and farm problems aroused and 
intensified local interest in the experiments, while the reports of 
the fifty odd Danish agricultural papers excited the general interest 
of rural Denmark. seve “ 

4. When the dairyman or farmer became conscious that he 
stood in the limelight of the Danish agricultural press, with the 
responsibility of carrying out Professor Fjord’s schemes placed 
upon him, he felt he was entrusted with a national duty, and 
responded nobly to the confidence reposed in him. 

5. The experiments incidentally taught the agriculturists how 
to make snow, ice, air, water, steam, electricity, and oil motors 
assist them in their labours. 

Professor Fjord’s itinerant experiments began in 1875-6, and 
were continued until shortly before his death in 1891. His whole 
life-work lies in the fact that he taught the Danish people to get 
more cream out of each pound of milk, more butter out of each 
pound of cream, and a higher price for each pound of butter. 

Of the two pioneers, Professor Segelcke was concerned chiefly 
with the development of dairying on the large estates and farms, 
while Professor Fjord’s experiments contributed largely to the 
extension and development of dairying on the small. farms. 


DENMARK'S TRANSITION FROM CEREAL CULTURE TO DAIRYING. 


During the seventies many railways were built across the 
American prairies, and enormous tracts of virgin soil were sown 
with corn, wheat, &c. This news made European cereal growers 
feel anxious about the future. As the preceding sketches indicate, 
Denmark’ took active measures during the seventies and eighties 
to ward off or lessen the effect of the new competition, so that 
the people were in some degree prepared for the violent fall in the 
prices of cereals which occurred in the eighties. Even as late as 
the middle of the seventies Danish cows were few. and badly fed. 
When dairy cows are badly fed their milk yield becomes abnormally 
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low, and the liquid and solid manure contains but little of the 
plant fertilising. elements...:\In those days Danish dairy cows 
received little or no oilcakes, bran, or cereals, feeds that not alone 
help to increase the milk flow, but also to augment very 
considerably the fertilising power of the liquid and solid manure, 
and through these the fertility of the soil. 

In 1882 cereal prices fell very low, and all classes of Danish 
farmers recognised that cereal culture could no longer pay. The 
‘soil was run down, owing to the recurrence of grain crops, the 
inferior quality of the farmyard manure, and the entire absence 
of artificial fertilisers. Fortunately, butter, bacon, and beef prices 
were good, and the Danish farmers found a way out of the difficulty 
‘by changing their products. An obstacle in the way of this change 
lay in the fact that the butter produced by the farmers in general 
fetched only 10d. per lb., while that produced by the manorial 
dairies fetched 1s. 3d.’ per lb.. If the farmers could only manage 
to make as good butter as the manorial dairies, and to market it 
like them, in an up-to-date style, the obstacle would be removed, 
cand the economic salvation of Danish agriculture secured. 

The advent of the separator in 1880 brought about the formation 
of many private dairy companies in Denmark. These companies 

bought the milk from the farmers, and made it into butter and 
cheese. ‘The companies experiencéd a great deal of. trouble and 
loss in disposing of the skim milk}*buttermilk, and whey, which 
‘were fed to large numbers of pigs. The pig-fattening proved a 
failure owing to the one-sided character of the feed, and in many 
’ instances the companies were dissolved and the work abandoned. 


-... HOW THE FIRST CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY WAS STARTED. 
_., Some farmers in Olgéd parish, near Varde, Jutland, deliberated 
_ about starting small home dairies during the winter of 1881-2. 
They addressed themselves to a local well-to-do farmer’s son, 
_- named Stilling Andersen, who was a graduate of Tune Agricultural 
_ College, and had had some practical experience in. one or two of 
the private dairies where separators were used. ‘They offered to 
appoint him as their dairy adviser or expert. His duties would be 
to go round to each dairy farm and give instruction in souring 
_ cream, churning, butter-making, &c.; his residence would be 
< centrally situated, and each farmer should deliver his butter there 
so that Andersen might classify it as first, second, or third quality, 
and pack it for the market, each quality to be paid for according 
to the current market prices: ; 
‘THE MAN AND THE PROBLEM. 
_-,. . Andersen, in considering the proposition, foresaw the difficulties 
that were bound to arise in classifying the butter, and refused to 
undertake the work. He pointed out that each farmer would have 
to buy dairy equipment, and that the expense would be enormous. 
“‘Why not one first-class equipment for all,’ he asked, ‘‘in a 
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central building, where all can deliver their milk to me daily-in a 
fresh condition, so that I may be master of the situation?” He 
stipulated further that the farmers should take home the skim 
milk, &c., daily, and raise young stock and pigs with it, and that 
for a salary of £28 per annum and a free house he would undertake 
the work. After long deliberation the farmers accepted Andersen’s 
proposal, with the reservation that except the milk of at least 400 
cows was secured the project would be abandoned. 

‘The owners of 300 cows expressed their willingness to become 
co-operators, while the owners* of about 150 cows refused to 
become co-operators, but were willing to bind themselves by 
contract to sell their cream to the dairy and take home the skim 
milk, &c. 

Andersen was resolute, and immediately offered not alone to 
buy the cream of the non-co-operators, but to become a hundred- 
cow co-operator himself. This decisive action settled the matter, 
and the first co-operative dairy company was formed. In April, 
1882, the work of building and equipping the dairy was begun, and 
on June 10th the same year Hjedding dairy was in full swing, 
with Stilling Andersen as manager. Practically speaking, this 
co-operative dairy initiated the great extension of the co-operative 
movement that has: since revolutionised Denmark agriculturally, 
economically, and socially. SO ee ee 
_ Farmers from neighbouring parishes came to see how things 
were done at Hjedding; and. when they learned that the butter 
made by Stilling Andersen fetched as high a price on the English 
market as that made by the manorial dairies, they went home and 
set about establishing a co-operative dairy in’ their own parishes. 
In short, what the estated gentlemen were doing individually the 
small farmers set about doing co-operatively, and’ considerably 
before the close of the nineteenth century the co-operative dairy 
staffs had’ become specialists at their work, .and the butter turned 
out was the best in Denmark, exceeding in quality and flavour the 
choicest products of the,manorial dairies. ~ © 5 
_ he farmers had very hard times during the first six or seven 
years, however, as they had to build dairies, increase the number 
of their cows, enlarge their barns and farm buildings, buy feeding 
stuffs such as oilcakes, bran, &c., in order to increase the output 
of the new products. Many attacks were made on the movement 
in the press. According to the pessimists, co-operative dairying 
was beset with dangers. Chiefest among them were:— ~ 

1. That the farmers. had invested too much capital in the 

dairy business, and, considering their joint, financial 
responsibility, they would soon find themselves on the 
high road. mn a hats steklet = 
The «ners prudently had a clause inserted in’ their contracts. which 
Resteabidt occasion Pe suite iciblors and share all the advantages.” All 
became co-operators within two years. re eS eek col zs Seats 
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. That the farmers’ diminished incomes would in a short time 
make them conscious of the evils of co-operation. 


3. That the skim milk was unfit food either for man or beast, 
and that the rearing of young stock and pigs would become 
a partial failure in consequence.* 


4. That home dairying was necessary in order to provide 
suitable occupation for the women. ‘ 


5. That it was the duty of all to put an end to the co-operation 
evil as quickly as possible. 


The individualism which pervades the foregoing pessimisms 
was directly opposed to the teaching of the Grundtvigian high 
schools. There rural Danish thinkers had learned that co-operation 
symbolised a ‘‘fraternal hand’’ stretched forth by the little people 
in the community to one another, and that the collective force of 
this mutual help gave the little people the same facilities of 
purchase, production, and sale as the big people, saved them a 
great deal of useless outlay, shielded them from the predatory 
inroads of private capital, prevented unsound commercial growths 
on the social body, directed trade into natural channels, and 
benefited the community in general instead of certain individuals 
or classes within it. The high schools had also taught them that 
co-operation embodied both spiritual and secular advantages, that 
it was not alone more business-like but also more Christian-like. 

The following table indicates how quickly the farmers perceived 
that their collective interests were concentrated in the dairies :— 


Co-operative Dairies built and equipped between 1882-85 = aa 673 in 


23 ” ” ” ” 1886-90= 592 nine years. 
FP 2 * oe »  1891-1900=271 | 514 in 

” ” 95 ” » 1901-1913=243} 23 years. 
PL OGLE o5 Brains ss ide nadie oe ado cea adloie dialed eoaneneemee ee emeee 1187 in 32 years. 


Thus dairying may be said to have pioneered the co-operative 
movement. and to have taught the farmers to apply co-operation 
to. other uneconomic forms of rural enterprise. In short, the 
farmers saw that co-operation was only a means to an end, that 
it was neither more nor less than a practical remedy which could 
be applied to uneconomic purchase, production, and sale with 
excellent results. = 

Co-operative purchase enabled the small farmer to buy as 
economically as the large farmer, who purchased in wholesale 
quantities. Co-operative production conveyed to Danish agricultural 
products that uniformity and fixity of standard good quality which 
has enabled them to hold their own against all competitors in the 

* Professor Fjord’s practical experiments regarding the nutrient value of 
skim milk routed this assertion, while his pasteurising apparatus enabled the 


dairy manager to return bacteria-free skim milk. This gave a good deal of 
momentum to the dairy movement. : a ‘4 
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world’s markets. Co-operative sale has enabled the small producer 
to sell his products as profitably as the large producer. This. 
statement may appear commonplace, but in practice it is of 
paramount importance. 

Prior to the advent of co-operative dairying in 1882, the 
owners of 15°5 per cent. of the arable Danish land, or 1 per cent. 
of the farmers, bought their supplies economically and sold their 
produce profitably. To-day the owners of 845 per cent. of the 
arable land, or 99 per cent. of the farmers, buy as economically 
and sell as profitably as the 1 per cent. 


WHAT DAIRYING HAS DONE FOR THE BACON INDUSTRY. 


Most of the Danish pigs were exported alive to Hamburg during 
the seventies, the number slaughtered by Danish bacon curers 
being well in the minority. An outbreak of swine disease stopped 
the export of live hogs in the beginning of the eighties, and, as 
the growth of the dairy industry augmented the volume of dairy 
offal, the production of fat pigs steadily increased. The German 
embargo left the Danish pig market entirely at the mercy of the 
private Danish bacon curers, who lowered prices to such an extent 
that pig-fattening involved a loss to the producers. The small 
and middlestand farmers were hardest hit, and, inspired and 
encouraged by the success of the co-operative dairy movement, 
they took immediate action by starting a co-operative bacon 
factory in 1887. The new factory had a bullish effect upon the 
Danish pig market, which the producers warmly appreciated. In 
order to intensify the agreeable effect, the farmers speculated in 
nine new factories in the course of the following three years, thus 
increasing the number of factories to ten. In 1900 the number 
of co-operative bacon factories totalled twenty-six, and in 1912 
they reached the respectable total of forty-three. About 135,000 
co-operators have invested £550,000 in the forty-three factories. 
During 1913 there were 1,897,000 pigs* slaughtered in these 
factories, and the cash turnover amounted to 7} million pounds 


sterling. 
WHAT DAIRYING HAS DONE FOR THE EGG INDUSTRY. 


The influence that dairying has exercised on the egg industry 
is embodied in an argument recently put forward by one of 
the most efficient poultry keepers in Denmark, Mr. Franz 
Nielsen, B.Sc., who owns an egg-distributing centre, and tests 
the laying powers of his hens by means of trap-nests, selecting 
the eggs of the best layers for breeding purposes, making soup 
of the non-layers, and managing his two-legged stock much the 
same as Danish dairymen manage their four-legged stock. Im 


* Oxen discarded dairy cows, &c., are also slaughtered in these factories, 


both for home consumption and export. 
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reply to a criticism regarding the utility of poultry testing, Mr. 
Nielsen wrote as follows :— 


Let us consider for a moment a circumstance that all have agreed in 
recognising as an established fact, viz., the progress and development of the 
Danish dairy industry during the last 20-30 years. Reliable statistics indicate 
an average increase in the annual milk yield of about 2,000lbs. per cow, or 
30 per cent., without any appreciable increase in the amount of feed consumed. 
Successful breeders are fully agreed that this progress is due in a great measure 
to intelligent rearing, breeding, and feeding based on cow-testing records. 
The hereditary transmission of the quality of giving milk rich in butter fat 
has been definitely established by the cow-testing records during the last ten 
years, and has led to an increase of the butter yield from the same quantity 
of milk amounting to 20 per cent. These facts are based on practical 
experience, and therefore constitute a sound basis of argument. 

People who raise poultry for the shows do not concern themselves with 
such practical experience; they concentrate on the handsome, well-made, 
typical hen, and refuse to discard it because it is a bad layer. As a rule, 
they are hostile towards trap-nest records. 

Now with regard to dairy cows, in their case records are compulsory. 
No animals are awarded prizes at the shows except those that have been tested 
practically at regular intervals during the year and found to possess good 
performance, physique, and pedigree. 

If poultry keepers wish to attain to anything like real, permanent progress, 
they must travel along the same road. To award prizes for handsome, 
well-made hens, without inquiring about their egg-laying powers, would only 
serve to mislead poultry keepers, to encourage inutility, and to play a game of 
haphazard with regard to profitableness. 

Trap-nest control alone cannot bring about the desired progress; there are 
other weighty points to be considered in selecting breeding stock. March birds 
placed on the strength of the flock in the autumn should be controlled by 
means of trap-nests. The following spring the birds that have distinguished 
themselves as layers during the winter ought to be submitted to a careful 
examination some days before the selection for breeding is made. In the 
course of this examination each pullet should be inspected and points awarded 
for : 

. The virility and physique of the bird. 

. Its conformity with the standards of the breed. 
. Its plumage and colour. 

. Its pedigree based on trap-nest records. 

. The shape and peculiarity of the egg. 

. The colour and shell of the egg. 

. The weight of the egg. 


These points, together with the trap-nest records, constitute the fundamentals 
to be considered in selecting breeding stock. . 

Mr. Nielsen’s exposition of poultry testing and the selection 
of birds for breeding illustrates the influence that dairying has 
exercised upon the egg industry. During the last ten or twelve 
years trap-nest control has been widely practised, and flock books 
containing the records and pedigrees of good laying strains have 
been carefully written up. This practice has almost doubled the 
average laying powers of Danish hens in general. The poultry- 
raising cottiers are as much convinced of the efficiency of pedigree, 
heredity, and records with regard to egg production as Danish 
dairymen are of their efficiency with regard to milk and butter 
production. 
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SUMMING UP. 


Denmark has no mines, no potential water power, no great 
mills; it has existed, and it seems as if it must exist, solely by 
means of the brain and brawn of its people applied to an ungrateful 
soil. A population of 23 million* people is living in a country 
with an arable area of about 82 million acres of mostly poor, 
sandy land, in a condition of well-being, prosperity, and happiness, 
and exporting with ease and efficiency at least twenty million 
pounds worth of butter, bacon, eggs, &c., annually. How has 
this been brought about? By three factors: Education, co-operative 
dairying, and the intelligent assistance of the Government. + 

As education is outside the scope of this article, the subject 
may be dismissed with a few words about high-school teaching. 
The Danish farmer owes most to the Grundtvigian high school: 
it cultivates his mind and supplies him with intellectual resources 
that make life worth living; it teaches that. there is no debasement 
in being a peasant or a working man, nor any grandeur in being 
rich in goods and knowledge. Grundtvig taught that it is only 
when ignorance, immorality, and impiety accompany poverty that 
misfortune is found therein. And, again, he said: ‘‘Make every 
man a servant of God and a master of his task.’’ 


WHAT DAIRYING HAS DONE FOR DENMARK. 


1. Co-operative dairying is the pervading cause of the success 
that has attended and continues to attend Danish agriculture. 

2. Dairying has enormously increased the number of live stock, 
the area of land under tillage, and the value of the harvest since 


1882. 


Muli - velue ce the 
Number of | number of | Millions of lions 0 arvest in 
Year. Horned Pigs. Poultey. Acres ee Millions ot 
; Sterling. 
Mae Be 15-72 
USS hegertaciee 1,470,000 527,420 5-1 3-4 
SOU esratste 1,696,000 829,000 | 6-6 3°9 16-96 
GTO E s-sna5 1,840,000 1,168,000 10:6 4-17 26-66 
1909%%..52 2,280,000 1,468,000 11:8 4-35 32-68 


+ Total arable area 8} million acres. 


i se in the number of horned cattle since 1881 is well 
= a enon of a million head; in 1861 7 per cent: of the 
1,121,000 horned cattle were bullocks, in 1909 only 2} per cent. 
were bullocks. The number of pigs has been nearly trebled since 
1881. The land is heavily stocked: a large number of stock fer 
a large quantity of liquid and solid farmyard manure, higher soi 


* Farmers and fishermen constitute 40 per cent. of the population. 


+ See table at end of article. 
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fertility, and a negligible outlay for artificial fertilisers. The 
success of dairying encouraged the poultry keepers. A co-operative 
egg-exporting society was started in 1895, and the laying power 
of the poultry as well as their number have nearly doubled since 
then. The tillage area of 1909 is 850,000 acres larger than that of 
1881; the root area of 1881 was only 84,000 acres, while that of 
1912 was 903,000 acres. In 1909 the entire value of the harvest— 
i.e., cereals, potatoes, roots, hay, straw, &c.—was greater by 
16°96 million pounds sterling than that of 1881. 

3. Prior to the advent of co-operative dairying in 1882, 
Denmark was a cereal-exporting land; since then it has become 
a cereal, bran, and oilcake importing land, as the following official 
statistics indicate :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL IMPORTS. 
Year. *Cereals in Bran in Oilcakes in 
Millions of Cwts. Millions of Cwts. Millions of Cwts. 
(112]bs.) | (1121bs.) (112Ibs.) 

| ee ee ee ES eee ee 

1881-1885............ 0:26 1:04 0-52 
1886-1890............ 2°62 1-92 1-12 
1891-1895............ 5:48 1-86 1-54 
1896-1900............ 11:5 1-20 2-90 
1901=1905.. senceq-oae 12-7 1-12 | 6-38 
1905-1908............ 14:25 1-16 | 8-52 


* Maize constitutes 50 per cent. of the cereals imported. 


The exports of Danish cereals between 1866-71 averaged 
three-quarters of a million cwts. annually. In 1881 the cereal 
exports went down to zero. In 1885 the imports of cereals averaged 
a quarter million cwts. annually, as compared with 144 million 
ewts. annually in. 1905-8, an increase of 14 million cwts. in about 
twenty-five years. The annual imports of oilcakes between 1905 
and 1908 averaged eight million cwts. more than those of 1881-5. 
The bran imports have fallen off in favour of cakes and cereals 
since 1890. Danish dairymen evidently regard cakes and cereals 
as the best feeds. 

4. Dairy cattle, swine, poultry, &c., consume about three- 
fourths of the Danish harvest and large quantities of imported 
oilcakes, bran, maize, &c., besides. Therefore, co-operative 
dairying and its attendant consequences may be said to have 
transformed the natural products of the soil into manufactured 
products and the Danish farmers into manufacturers. Their raw 
materials are the natural products of the soil, together with the 
oilcakes, &c., imported; their machinery consists of cows, hogs, 
poultry, dairies, slaughtering yards, bacon factories; and their 
finished products are butter, bacon, eggs, and beef. Like most 
manufacturers, they labour incessantly to increase their cash 
turnover. (See the graphic table at the end of this article.) 
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5. The following six products constitute 91 per cent. of the 
Danish agricultural exports, but do not include the imports from 
other lands or the home consumption of these products. Their 
value is given in millions of pounds sterling :— 


Annual Average for ...... ~ 1891-5. | 1896-1900. | 1901-5. | *1906-8. 1911. 
| sy eo £ £ £ 

IDutterAcc ee ee 3°77 5:21 7°24 9-07 10:83 
PS BOOM cicee Ges Bion wcteute avait 1-67 2:78 3°83 5-13 6:40 
TSE cre tit atin 3 Siew ate eos 0:37 0:70 1:17 1:41 1-44 
Live Cattle and Beef ..... 0:87 0-51 1-22 1:60 2-37 
FTOPSOR Te ee ete eee 0:34 0-51 0:69 0:40 0:75 
Skins and Hides ........... 0-26 0-22 0-24 0:33 0-41 

ETO UAL Worse SRI dees 7:28 9-93 14:39 17:94 22-20 


* In 1906-8 butter constituted about 45 per cent. of the exports and bacon 
25 per cent. 


6. Dairying has reformed and vastly improved crop rotation, 
as the following schemes indicate :— | 


Crop RorTsaTION PRIOR TO THE ADVENT OF DAIRYING. 


Ist year.—Rye, lightly manured. Potatoes. 


2nd year.—Barley, lightly manured. Wheat. 
3rd year.—Fallow. Fallow. 
4th year.— Wheat, lightly manured. Rye, lightly manured. 


5th year.—Oats, lightly manured. 


Crop RoTaTION SINCE DAIRYING BECAME GENERAL: 


Roots, manured. ’ Roots, manured. . 

Barley, slightly manured. ; Barley, laid down with Grass and 
Clover. 

Clover or Lucerne (Alfalfa). Grass and Clover. 

Rye. d Grass. 


Oats. - 
Lucerne (Alfalfa) or Peas. 
Rye. 


7. Dairying has directly and indirectly augmented rural capital 
and improved the circulation of cash. The milk cheque, the ready 
cash for eggs, hogs, and superannuated dairy cows, &c., enable 
the farmers to obtain their supplies cheaper by paying cash. The 
cash circulation also benefits artisans, storekeepers, hired help, 
and the rural population in general. The wages paid to farm 
labourers have increased 100 per cent. since 1861. 

'. §. The annual haulage of goods and animals on the Danish 
railways has increased from 1°2 million tons in 1880 to 6’8 million 
tons in 1909. . Dairying has helped to bring about this increase. 
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9. Danish butter, bacon, eggs, &c., are exported in steamers 
only, and this also applies to the maize, soya beans, oilcakes, &c., 
imported. Therefore, dairying has indirectly helped to increase 
the number of steamers from 192, with a carrying capacity of 
44,000 tons, in 1879, to 652 steamers, with a carrying capacity of 
406,000 tons, in 1909, or an increase of nine times the net tonnage 
of 1879. 

THE INTELLIGENT ASSISTANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

Danish agriculture—with the sole exception of the sugar* 
beet industry—is not protected by a Customs tariff. Co-operation 
is encouraged but not directly subventioned by the State. The 
amount of public money spent per capita is as follows :— 


For ~Apricult ire imasecetace decease seeseoneces 13°5d. 
FS CATIA Betgass sotnon darscsaseoremntanse sade 93°0d. 
ss MINA Vil oc carshacinee sis euneay ome seseeniaapes sey a 40°0d. 
wp DOUISLON a ee cter Cuemeentamnmemteresomorestars 40°0d. 
pe: BSoHOGls erecewateeca veecteeee eae cette 106°5d. 
5. Publicimiprovements; feecsns soncsess secs 53°0d. 


The following table shows the annual amount of the agricultural 
subventions in 1887-8, 1899-1900, and 1910-11 :— 


1887-88. 1899-1900. 1910-11. 


Domestic Animal Breeding; Cow £ £ ie 
Testing; Shows; Bull, Stallion,| . 
Boar, Ram, and Goat Premiums; 
Swine Breeding Centres, &c....... 21,249 51,641-1 83,036-5 

Plant, Field, and. Garden Culture, 
including six Experiment Sta- 
tions for Plant Culture and 
several Branch Stations, Experts 


and Assistants’ Salaries, &c. ...... 7,010 | 10,310 31,231-8 
Reclaiming Moors, Morasses, and ; 
Waste Land, &0) ii cncusscccne ses snc 24,980 30,659 41,106-2 


Travelling, Stipends and Prizes to 
Small Farmers, Salaries to Dairy 
and Agricultural Experts and 
their Assistants: Supervision of 
Danish Agricultural Exports; 
Salaries of Agricultural Consuls in 
London, Newcastle, and Hamburg 17,686 33,017°5 49,313-2 

Subsidies to the Steamship Routes 
between Esbjerg, Denmark, and 


DESIGN ser ecpeten on: 9,815 19,975-4 | 23,611-2 
Winter Butter Shows and Butter 
Shows in general ...........00ce0eees la? 2,022 2,222-2 


New Houses and Land for Agricul- 
tural Labourers, Veterinary 
School, Short Courses for Farmers, 


Grants to Fishermen, &c. ......... 6,666 3,215 2,016-6 
MLGUGIE. otra. cetcemanes teem eer eee £88,518 £150,840 £232,537-7 


* The duty on sugar is 3d. per lb. 
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The foregoing table indicates the collective cash turnover of the 
following forms of co-operative activity :—Dairies, bacon factories, 
egg-exporting companies, bacon-exporting companies, butter- 
exporting companies, retail rural supply stores, central rural 
supply depdéts for the wholesale purchase of feeding stuffs, artificial 
manures, and agricultural implements and machinery, &c. ; life, 
dairy property, farm property, animal, and accident insurance 
companies, &c. 


ENGuLAND’s IMPORTATION OF BUTTER IN CwTs. (112LBs.). 


From 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 
Denmiarkya.wiatse- 1,764,027 1,726,091 1,707,178 1,618,048 
DRUSSIE Are binswteeaadcess 601,712 584,040 638,284 683,650 
PANES lisrermes genet sate 413,306 361,249 171,080 246,652 
New Zealand........ 278,581 362,674 276,446 349,012 
Ja oll Eee oye | ee reaonane 148,567 154,537 104,655 113,716 


The imports of Danish butter exceed the collective butter 
imports of Russia, France, New Zealand, and Holland. Any one 
of these nations is very much larger than the great little state of 
~ Denmark. 
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STATISTICS SHOWING THE POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT FROM 1862 TO 1919. 


pee tables have been brought up to date on the basis of 

the Annual Returns by Societies to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and corrected by the more recent returns to 
the Co-operative Union. 


The tables refer to the United Kingdom, England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and give the comparison between the 
figures of 1912 and those of ten years ago. We have also inserted 
below the figures relating to profits devoted to Education. 


Co-OPERATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM DURING 1902 anp 1912. 


INCREASE 

1902. 1912. PER CENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. 2466 .. 3,574 .. 45 
Mom bersromnees. se oe c-S. No.-2,103,264 <<) 3,167,682 ~... 50 
Capital (share and loan) ...... £41,097,545 .. 64,479,489 .. 55 
BLES Vrain Sousc seh atlestsee ae 2 £89;772,923 .. 130,499,145 -.. 45 
Profs Meee «oe elias es LIONS 976 ees 13:372'50le.. 46 


Profits devoted to Education..£ 3.00 Gea 98,169 .. 33 


CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES. DURING 1902 anp 1912. 


INCREASE 

i902. 1912. PER CENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. 1,824 .. 2,561 .. 40. 
Blom DOrseemie ails. w wcvaetaleratoke.le No. 1,713,548 .. 2,626,485 -.. 53 
Capital (share and loan) ...... £32,588,515 .., 51,287,578 .. 57 
SSE LGS! Pa vaeettoit ees) c'e)s%e leans custous stor! £69,711,342 -. 100,625,342 .. 44 
POLES, Meee ERG se Sewers ee £16;87.7,801 -. 22 10,077,968 .. 46 

Profits devoted to Education..£ 62-817 22% 82.338" 2.57% 31 

Co-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND DURING 1902 anp 1912. 

INCREASE 

1902. 1912. PER CENT. 
ieti king returns) ..No. SOO ens 4360-6 22 
ocber, cae oes ie Jaen petNOns S40,b12 as a penn <0 os 

i h nd loan) icici... £ 8,180,314 .. Y we 

Bis < fa eae. fe ee £18,709,093 .. 26,184,089 .. 39 
MP TOUES sreitates cick « el svarstelvilclsixin 66 ED 31509 5 vee 3j217 014 se 44 

Profits devoted to Education. cf. 10,896 Ae 15,048 .. 88... 

Co-oPmxatiox In IRELAND DURING 1902 AnD 1912. 

J P 1902. 1912. 
- Societies (making returns) ......-..-++++++-- No. 986... : a 
Members......... Se R ODO ARIneS U DCD aon rere ay adaie is seaeer 
eee eet Ce aed ee it hit Sc oi apppotaan ot aesy 718 
I deerteth cen cto ar tire po OES 1 eig." 16,116)... 76,089 
Profits devoted to Education.........+++-+++:+ £ 40 783 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
TABLE (1).—GuneRAL SUMMARY of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


| 
| 
No. or Societies Se Ee 
os = : Ni 
veo § 2 o28| 22 | Members Sales, | prot 
BAR| O48) Se Share Loan. 
@ 2|"23| 32 
£3) 7 
£ £ £ £ 
a454 768 332 90,341 428,376 54,499 2,333,523 | 165,562 
51 73 381 111,163 579,902 76,738 2,673,778 216,005 
146 110 394 6129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224,460 
101 182 403 b124,659 819 367 107,263 3,373,847 279,226 
163 240 441 b144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 872,307 
137 192 577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 | 398,578 
190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
65 183 154 229,861 1.816,672 179,054 7,358,363 438,101 
67 153 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,685 553,435 
56 235 746 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
141 118 935 330,550 2,969,573 371,541 13,012,120 936,715 
226 138 983 387,765 8,581,405 496,830 15,639,714 1,110,658 
1380 232 | 1,031 412,733 3,905,093 587,342 16,374,053 1,228,038 
117 285 | 1,170 480,076 4,403,547 849,990 18,499,901 1,429,090 
82 177 | 1,167 508,067 5,141,390 919,772 19,921,054 1,743,980 
67 246 | 1,148 529,081 5,445,449 1,073,275 21,390,447 | 1,924,551 
52 121 | 1,185 560,993 © 5,647,448 1,145,717 21,402,219 | 1,837,660 
52 146 | 1,151 572,621 5,755,522 1,496,343 20,382,772 1,857,790 
69 100 | 1,183 604,063 6,232,093 1,341,290 23,248,314 | 1,868,599 
66 ss 1,240 643,617 6,940,173 1,483,583 24,945,063 1,981,109 
67 115 | 1,288 687,158 7,591,241 1,622,431 27,541,212 2,155,398 
55 170 | 1.291 129,957 7,921,356 1,577,086 29,336,028 2,434,996 
78 63 | 1,400 797,950 8,646,188 1,830,836 , 30,424,101 2,723,794 
84 50 | 1,441 850,659 9,211,259 1,945,834 31,305,910 2,988,690 
83 65 | 1,486 894,488 9,747,452 2,160,090 82,730,745 3,070,111 
87 145 | 1,516 967,828 10,344,216 2,253,576 34,483,771 3,190,309 
100 140 | 1,592 1,011,258 10,946,219 2,452,887 37,793,903 3,454,974 
93 123 | 1,621 1,071,089 11,687,912 2,923,711 40,674,673 3,734,546 
122 159 | 1,647 1,140,573 12,783,629 3,169,155 43.731) 669 4,275,617 
117 122 | 1,684 1,207,511 18,847,705 3,393,394 49,024,171 4,718,532 
127 | _ 24) 1,791 1,284,843 14,647,707 3,773,616 51,060,854 4,743,352 
106 59 | 1,825 1,340,318 15,318,665 3,874,954 51,803,836 4,610,657 
113 61 | 1,930 1,373,004 15,756,064 4,064,681 52,110,800 4,928,838 
123 118 | 1,966 1,480,340 16,749,826 4,581,573 55,100,249 5,389,071 
128’) 184 | 2,010 1,534,824 18,236,040 4,786,331 59,951,635 990,028 
126 165 | 2,065 1,627,135 19,510,007 h9,137,077 64,956,049 6,535,861 
182 227 | 2,180 1,703,098 20,671,110 h9, 914,226 68,523,969 6,939,276 
152 298 | 2.183 1,787,576 22,340,533 hil, 025; 341 73,533,686 | 7,529,477 
117 356 | 2,174 1,886,252 24,156,310 h12,010,71 81,020,428 | 177, 
153 332 | 2,239 1,980,441 25,697,099 | 13,059,032 85,872,706 8,670.576 
253 335 | 2,466 2,108,264 27,063,405 | h14,034,140 89,772,923 9,123,976 
225 381 | 2,523 2,215,873 28,200,869 | 18,992,675 93,384,799 9,338,626 
202 823 | 2.664 2,320,116 29,337,392 | 14,255,546 96,263,328 9,791,740 
175 249 | 2,745 2,402,354 30.389.065 | h15 337,648 98,002,565 9,832,447 
166 239 | 2,823 2,493,981 81,985,848 | 16,332,735 102,408,120 | 10,293,784 
165 287 | 2,846 2,615,321 33,888,721 | h17,122,342 111,239,503 | 11,247,308 
300 156 | 2,858 2,701,128 85,075,112 | h17,649,071 113,090,387 | 10,996,769 
206 119 | 2,985 2,794,943 86,077,053 hig, 539, 570 115,159,630 | 11,283,451 
289 172 | 38,129 2,894,586 37,096,630 | 19,573,444 118,448,910. | 11,250,718 
259 274 | 3:167 38,003,260 89,019 208 h21,777,152 128,526,351 | 12,217,619) 
240 275 | 3,574 3,167,682 40,822,192 | h23,657,247 || 130,499,145 | 18,872,501 
Totals....|| 2,441,414,425. | 234,617,587 


aThe Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. h Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 28,927 for 
sale Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies. c Estimated 


Joint-stock Companies, ©e The return states this sum to be Investments other than im Trade. 
Share Interest. 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 


for each Year, from 1862 to 1912 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


CapPiITaL INVESTED IN 
|} Profit Amount 
Trade Trade || Industrial Devoted of Y 
Expenses. Stock. || and Provident Tomb stock to Reserve eh 
| Societies, and C gos Education. Fund. | 
other than SESE 
Trade, 
& £ fs | £ £ £ 
127,749 ute tess sels wrote ste 5 «awh BB 
167,620 Breisie Seite oe sain a7 ...-1863 
163,147 “7 Sar site ees re ..5.1864- 
181,766 Boxe eg ate Pie Fieue ....1865 
219,746 eicars Sas Bin eine Bitty Sagres . 1866 
255,923 583,539 494,429 ees 8,203 82,629 raeedoot 
294,451 671,165 137,397 166,398 3,636 33,109 ..: 1868 
280,116 784,847 117,586 178,367 8,814 88,630 ....1869 
811,910 912,102 126,736 204,876 4,275 52,990 ....1870 
346,415 1,029,446 145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 neon 
479,130 1,383,063 318,477 382,846 6,696 93,601 Preis ley be 
556,540 |) 1,627,402 370,402 449,039 7,107 102,722 +2. L873 
594,455 1,781,053 418,301 522,081 7,949 116,829 ... ABTA 
686,178 2,095,675 667,825 558,454 10,879 241,930 vane LORS 
1,279,856 2,664,042 Saas nae alee deat .. .1876 
1,381,961 2,648,282 aisle Bata G DAW S eethne a ues 
1,494,607 2,609,729 Fela BD suet nee yale ree 
1,537,138 2,857,214 Seis Seri avepte ayaa pot een 
1,429,160 2,880,076 3,447,347 Sons 13,910 ets Bie ert 
ae 8,053,333 ae oes 18 825 “on are 
1,690,107 8,452,942 24,281,264 ee 14,778 Avss “ex 1588 
1,826,80t 8,709,555 e4,497,718 snore 16,788 aval x cen 
1,936,485 8,575,836 €4,550,890 oe 19,154 ore ete ae 
2,082,534 8,729,492 €5,433,120 cont 20,712 Sate ae, es 
1,800.347 4,072,765 63,858,940 poss 19.878 fives Ne ae 
1,960,374 4,360,836 €4.491,483 eee 21,380 hie ABBY 
2,045,391 4,556,593 €5,233,859 i ae i ae 
2,182.775 4,795,132 €5,833,278 eS - i heed 
2,361,319 5,141,750 6,958,787 | S950 es : ar 
2,621,091 5,838,370 6,394,867 Med aes ab Ces 
2,902,994 6,175,287 €6,952,906 Bist ee a= (aie vane ie: 
8,181,818 6,314,715 €7,089,689 folate meee of ate ere eon 
8,267,288 5,905,442 e7,174,736 Eiders eee Sas Wes 
8 478,036 - 6,333,102 €7.880,602 eae eae wicca no inene 
8,786,063 6,844,018 913,929,329 ayes ean ott ar eae 
53,074,420 7,602,211 14,278,094 ar. 8 on bhi: ee 
43,218,102 7.506,686 g15,753,086 siacaee oe Bae ie pes 
73,461,508 8,400,099 g17,203,236 reid es a esha 
73,814,209 9,284,663 918,788,895 vote Beare aes "1901 
pote pepeet Cees rae 73,758 a “41902 
74,400,990 10,155,918 921,305,360 sees 97 654 aes .. . .1908 
94,558,463 10,456,634 922,127,521 tee 79698 ie "3904 
54,851,469 10,779,803 922,968,250 . sie oe ne eheoe 
74.952.745 10,691,518 924,991,839 sane 84.085 as "1906 
15,1128 Sy oA ME nee ERED oe 89,848 ees igor 
15,552,029 Lp oretan a 88,537 oman tee 
95,782,593 12,614,130 929,713,548 tees 89/115 ae "1909 
$5,912,008 eae lire lbs ve 87,432 2 **" "1910 
es ee Bh Ue oe 97,340 eee tee roit 
56,463,174 14,839,265 936,182,911 a? 98°169 Ae 5 1. 1912 
57,567,653 13,620,254 935,464,444 tees ’ 


921 for 1866, being the number of “Individual Members” returned by the Whole- 
7 


f the returns made to the Central Co-operative Board for 1881. 4d Includes 


1865, and 30, 
h Loans and other Creditors. j Exclusive of 


is 0. 
eaimaied. g Investments and other Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
TABLE (2).—GuneraL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


CaPiITaL AT END 
No, oF SoorrTIES oF YEAR. | 
Sats : c Net 
2 a a@ | Number of : 
Year. | 3 3 = a F Hel Members. Sales. Profit. 

aah Bae 4 £ Share. Loan. 

S © @ 

2 3| Aa] am 
a 2 E 2. : 523 166. 562 

As a454 f68 832 90,341 428,376 54.499 333,5) r 
188: Ac 51 73 881 111,163 579,902 76,738 2,673,778 216,005 
1864.. 146 110 894 b129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224 460 
1865.. 101 182 403 h124,659 819,367 107,263 3,373,847 279,226 
1866: 163 240 441 b144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 372,307 
1867: . 137 192 577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 398,578 
1868. . 190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
1869. . 65 133 754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 7,358,363 438,101 
1870.. 67 158 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8:201,685 558,485 
1871.. 56 235 746 262,188 2 305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
1872. . 138 104 927 339,986 2 968,758 871,531 12,992,345 935,551 
1873.. 225 135 978 387.301 8,579,962 496,740 15,623,553 1,109,795 
1874.. 128 227 | 1,026 412,252 8,903,608 586,972 16,358,278 1,227,226 
1875.. 116 283 | 1,163 479,284 4,793,909 844,620 18,484,382 1,427.365 
1876. 82 170 | 1,165 507,857 5,140,219 919,762 19,909,699 | 1,742,501 
1877. . 66 240 | 1,144 528,576 5,487,959 1,078,265 21,374,013 1,922,361 
1878. : 52 119 | 1,181 560,703 5,645,883 |- 1,145,707 21.385 646 1,836,371 
1879... 51 146 | 1,145 578,084 5,747,907 1,496,143 20,365 602 1,856.308 
1880. . 67 100 | 1,177 608,541 6,224,271 1,341,190 23,231,677 | 1,866,839 
1881... 62 1,280 642,783 6,937,284 1,488,583 24,926,005 1,979.576 
1882. 66 118 | 1,276 685,981 7,581,739 1,622,253 27,509,055 2,153,699 
1883 55 165 | 1,282 728,905 7,912,216 1,576,845 - 29,303,441 2,432,621 
1884 76 57 | 1,891 896,845 8,636,960 1,830,624 30,392,112 2,722,103 
1885 84 47 | 1,481 849,616 9,202,138 1,945,508 31,273,156 2,986,155 
1886 82 62 | 1,474 893,153 9,738,278 2,159,746 32,684,244 3,067,436 
1887 84 140 | 1,504 966,403 10,333,069 2,252,672 34,437,879 3,187,902 
1888 100 180 | 1,579 1,009,773 10,935,031 2,452,158 37,742,429 8,451,577 
1889 89 118 | 1,608 1,069,396 11,677,286 2,923,506 40,618,060 3,731,966 
1890 110 151 | 1,631 1,138,780 12,776,733 8,168,788 43,667,363 4,273,010 
1891 95 108 | 1,656 1,205,244 13 832,158 8,390,076 48,921,697 4,714,298 
1892 118 14 | 1,753 1,282,108 14,627,570 3,766,737 50,902,681 4,739,771 
1893 98 42 | 1,784 1,336,731 15,297,470 8,567,305 51,577,727 4,606,811 
1894 101 43 | 1,880 1,368,944 15,782,061 4,054,172 51,846,349 923,027 
1895 18 70 | 1,895 1,423,632 16,726,623 4,570,116 54,758,400 5,382,862 
1896 92 87 | 1,908 1,525,283 18,197,828 4,766,244 59,461,852 5,983,655 
1897 73 99 | 1,980 1,613,038 19,466,155 | h9,081,368 64,362,943 6,529,186 
1898.... 713 98 | 1,955 1,682,286 20,618,822 h9,837,103 67,869,094 6,931,704 
1899.... 84 116 | 1,994 1,768,480 22,276,641 | h10,928.770 72,743,708 7,516.114 
1900.... 63 98 | 2,006 1,861,458 24,088,718 | 11,905,182 €0,124,319 8,163,390 
1901... . 107 80 | 2,078 1,956,469 25,620,298 | 212,947,182 84,941,764 8,653,300 
1902.... 148 82 | 2,180 2,058,660 26,987,475: | 18,881,854 » 88,420,485 9,108,860 
1908... 129 46 | 2,190 2,161,747 28,057,210 | 218,754,070 91,921,507 9,321,688 
1904.... 154 28 | 2,262 2,258,158 29,177,480 | 13,978,857 94,733,258 9,772,073 
1905.... 121 86 | 2,294 2,334,416 30,211,420 | h15,049,262 96,112,124 9,795,620 
1906. ... 185 26 | 2,341 2,418,186 81,795,721 | 16,087,956 100,191,190 | 10,249,218 
DAS he Riri 128 84 | 2,381 2,538,371 33,689,883 | 116,882,636 108,873,205 | 11,209,568 
1908... 264 43 | 2,425 2,629,070 34,873,575 | h1'7,872,059 110,665,842 | 10,949,283 
1909... 166 25 | 2,504 2,718,645 || 35,849,582 | h18,237,045 112,592,272 | 11,188,296 
1910; St. 232 51 | 2,615 2,810,294 36,843,546 | h19,224,957 || — 115,710,497 | 11,198,724 
BOUL nc) e207 82 | 2,677 2,925,279 38,768,755 | 121,465,441 120,775,906 | 12,145.984 
1912.::.} 214 159 | 2,997 3,075,751 40,510,580 | 23,229,542 126,809,431 | 18,295,542 
Totals..|| 2,410,417,902 | 284,027,729 


— —+— 


' a The Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. b Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 23,927 for 
Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies, c Estimated on the 
Companies, e¢The return states this sum'to be Investments other than in Trade. f Estimated. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


for each Year, from 1862 to 1912 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


| Caprrat INVESTED IN 
| 
| Profit Amount 
Trade Trade Industrial Devoted of Y 
Expenses, Stock. ek oer | GSR to te fees 
|| Societies, an < Education. ‘und. 
other than Companies. 
Trade. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
127,749 oe nA aes one see 1862 
167,620 Ate 1863 
163,147 she 1864 
181,766 " ace 1865 
219,746 = ae eters Bes . 1866 
255,923 583,539 494,429 sau 8,203 - 1867 
294,451 671,165 - 137,397 166,398 3,636 1868 
280,116 784,847 117,586 178,367 38,814 . 1869 
311,910 912,102 126,736 204,876 4,275 .1870 
* 846,415 1,029,446 145,004 262,594 5,097 - 1871 
477,846 1,383,063 318,477 382,846 6,696 -1872 
555,766 1,627,402 370,402 449,039 7,107 1873 
593,548 1,781,053 418,301 522,081 7,949 1874 
685,118 2,094,325 667,825 553,454 10,879 1875 
1,279,392 2,664,042 Serie s8G6 Rea aoe 
1,381,285 2,647,309 ie ase : ta 
1,493,842 2,609,729 Revels Ee 
1,536,282 2,857,214 Bere Sane ae 
1,428,303 2,878,832 €3,429,935 17,407 ae 
eee 3,051,665 one Sear es 
1,689,223 3,450,481 4,281,243 ae 
1,818,880 3,706,978 4,490,477 i 
1,933,297 3,572,226 4,543,388 prevele pies 
2,080,427 3,726,756 5,425,319 Peele 188 
1,797,696 4,068,831 8,858,451 dese ee 
1,957,873 4,354,857 4,490,674 at 
2,041,566 4,550,743 5,233,349 a Bre 
2,178,961 4,789,170 5,832,435 6 Be 
2,357,647 5,136, 6,958,131 ee 
2,617,200 5,832,573 6,390,827 5 ie 
2,897,117 - 6,168,947 6,946,321 3 
3,174,460 6,309,624 e7,076,071 ie 
3,256,156 5,898,804 €7,169,710 ae 
3,465,905 6,323,781 7,876,837 ‘18 
38,767,651 6,828,943 918,895,043 "189% 
73,061,934 7,582,623 914,246,571 iy) 
73,201,894 7,490,945 g15,699,161 pa 
98,443,627 8,380,722 917,136,035 1600 
74,002,960 9,577,474 20, . 1902 
94,358,590 10,110,723 921,183,650 Bis 
94,515,553 10,409,588 921,989,909 2 ie 
94,808,149 10,729,084 922,805,618 : : "1905 
74,904,571 10,639,740 924,806,222 : o25c4Bee 
J8,126,895 11,338,431 26,509, a eters ba 
45,475,756 12,592,258 928,335,7 os 2.1908 
8,127,599 12,550,884 929,483,437 a oe 
“73,856,596 18,235,692 ee ie sees "910 
j6,129,063 | 18,744,319 932,386, veee a “""y917 
E otpylaril deere Leapetaes ae, 97,386 SS Soke +...1912 
97,448,029 18,512,571 35,065,102 tees ’ eee 60 
‘ 


oo 


1865, and 30 
basis of the returns made 
g Investments and other Assets. 


i “Individui 1 Bu esibevas returned by the Wholesale 
qe cee ge pegs ata eawtrey Board for 1881. dIncludes Joint-stock 
a h Loans and other Creditors. j Exclusive of Share Interest. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
TABLE (3).—GENERAL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


No. oF SOCIETIES a oye naa 
rs 
o # : a | Number of Net 
Year. /5 8/84 SH | Members. |, eBalee: Profit. 
as Pilea | & 8 Share. Loan. 
a Fie | Se 
£ £ £ £ 
454 68 332 90,341 428,376 54,499 2,333,523 165,562 
51 73 381 111,163 579,902 76,738 | 2.673,778 216,005 
146 110 394 129,429 624,182 89,122 | 2,836,606 224,460 
101 182 408 124,659 819,367 107,263 | 8,373,847 279,226 
163 240 441 144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 372,307 
137 192 577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 | 6,001,153 398,578 
190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
65 133 754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 7,353,363 438,101 
67 153 | 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,685 558,435 
56 235 746 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
113 66 749 301,157 2,786,965 844.509 11,397,225 809,237 
186 69 790 340,930 8,344,104 431,808 13,651,127 959,493 
113 177 810 357,821 3,653,582 498,052 14,295,762 1,072,139 
98 237 926 420,024 4,470,857 742,073 16,206,570 1,250,570 
72 113 937 444,547 4,825,642 774,809 17,619,247 1,541,384 
58 186 896'{° 461,666 || © 5,092,958 916,955 18,697,788 1,680 370 
48 65 963 }- 490,584 - 5,264,855 | » » 965,499 18,719,081 1,583,925 
40 106 937° 504,117 5,374,179 1,324,970 17,816,037 1,598,156 
53 62 953 526,686 5,806,545 1,124,795 20,129,217 1,600,000 
50 na 971 552,358 6,481,553 1,205,145 21,276,850 1,657,564 
51 82 1,012 593,262 7,058,025 1,298,595 23,607,809 1,814,375 
42 158 990 622,871 7,281,448 1,203,764 24,776,980 2,036,826 
64 48 | 1,079 672,780 7,879,686 1,359,007 25,600,250 2,237,210 
73 47 | 1,114 717,019 8.364,367 1,408,941 25,858,065 2,419,615 
67 61 | 1,141 751,117 8,793,068 1,551,989 26,747,174 2,476,651 
73 189 | 1,170 813,537 9,269,422 1,598,420 28,221,988 2,542,884 
94 125 | 1,244 850,020 9,793,852 1,743,890 30,350,048 2,766,131 
81} 112 | 1,268 897,841 || 10,424,169 2,098,100 33,016,341 2,981,543 
103 149 1,290 955,393 || 11,380,210 2,196,364 35,367,102 3,393,991 
88 108 | 1,313 1,008,448 || 12,253,427 2,260,686 39,617,376 3,781,254 
106 12 | 1,404 1,073,739 12,848,024 2,487,499 40,827,931 3,701,402 
92 40 | 1,482 1,119,210 || 138,400,837 2,453,723 41,483,346 3,592,856 
96 41 | 1,525 1,139,535 13,668,988 2,520,779 41,731,223 8,841,723 
68 69 | 1,530 1,191,766 || 14,511,314 2,803,917 44,003,888 4,194,876 
88 84 | 1,554 1,264,763 || 15,620,803 2,952,740 47,331,384 4,569,782 
68 98 | 1,578 1,336,985 16,654,107 6,569,493 50,698,526 4,989,589 
71 96 | 1,606 1,399,819 17,659,826 a6,990,007 58,256,725 5,333,221 
15 108 | 1,645 1,467,158 || 18,999,477 a7,860,518 57,134,086 5,742,523 
54 91 | 1,656 1,547,772 || 20,514,300 a8,504,385 62,923,437 6,208,116 
99 28 | 1,719 1,629,319 || 21,858,778 a9,114,772 66,957,091 6,533,543 
134 28 | 1,824 1,713,548 || 22,981,436 a9,607,079 69,711,342 6,877,301 
120 42 | 1,840 800,325 || 23,792,554 9,257,997 72,296,789 6,984,344 
146 28 | 1,907 1,880,712 || 24,607,778 a9,201,947 73,713,727 7,278,535 
111 83 | 1,937 1,944,427 || 25,849,840 @9,874,248 74,555,412 7,323,093 
126 26 | 1,979 2,017,980 || 26,627,188 | @10,739,546 78,015,639 7,652,244 
112 88 | 2,016 2,127,774 || 28,840,261 | @11,457,250 85,050,249 8,422,277 
249) 42) 2,053 2,209,497 || 29,297,740 | a11,883,069 86,869,663 8,208,370 
143 25 | 2,112 2,291,283 || 30,201,418 | a12;706,109 89,114,373 8,558,499 
204 49 | 2,201 | 2,880,498 |) 80,995,888 | a13,677,422 91,363,861 | 8,516,176 
186° 71 | 2,260 2,492,062 || 82,690,917 | @15,638,669 96,070,729 9,252,802 
191 | 144 | 2,561 2,626,485 || 34,199,488 | @1'7,088,090 || - 100,625,342 | 10,077,968 
Totals..|/ 1,940,424,562 | 181,801,051 


——— 


a Loans and other Creditors, - 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


_ for each Year, from 1862 to 1912 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


Trade ; Trade 
Expenses. | Stock, 
£ £ 
127.749 ae 
167,620 | ene 
163,147 eee 
181,766 | iS: 
219.746 =| aA 
255,923 | 583,539 
294,451 671,165 
280,116 784,847 
311,910 | 912,102 
846,415 | — 1,029,446 
419,567 | —«:1,219,092 
488,464 1,439,137 
517,445 1,572,264 
598,080 1,852,437 
1,137,053 2,377,380 
664 2,310,041 
1,315,364 2,286,795 
1,853,832 486,704 
1,285,875 2,512,039 
ee? 2,585,443 
1,499,633 2,969,957 
1,606,424 8,160,569 
1,684,070 2,932,817 
1,825,717 3,044,534 
1,525,194 8,328,450 
1,670,290 3,512,626 
1,743,838 f 
1,849,811 3,856,498 
1,996,438 4,121,400 
2,207,143 4,691,801 
2,420,270 4,947,231 
2,645,989 5,032,623 
2,687,388 4,763,953 
2,881,742 5,108,794 
8,097,516 5,535,227 
2,469,953 6,068,803 
549.7: 6,017,205 
2,733,022 6,714,611 
2,992,995 7,398,378 
8,174,796 7,660,701 
03,464,182 8,031,117 
03,556,921 8,199,925 
03,772,825 8,389, 
63,801,069 8,407,953 
03,972,756 9,040, 
04,261,368 10,056,367 
04,467,700 10,046,542 
64,602,813 10,590,863 
4,808,397 11,186,506 
05,073,112 12,181,124 
5,936,455 10,937,309 


Capitan INVESTED IN | 


Profit | Amount 


industrial | Devoted of 
i ent | . | to Reserve 
Qnatat Joint-stock A 
Societies, and A | Bd : 
ara Companies, | ucation Fund. 
Trade. i 
£ £ i £ £ 
| 
494,429 stare 3,208 82,629 
137,397 166,398 | 3,636 33,109 
117,586 178,367 | 8,814 38,630. 
126,736 | 204,876 4,275 52,990 
145,004 262,594 | 5,097 66,631 
300,712 880,043 6,461 79,292 
837,811 443,724 HT 6,864 83,149 
886,640 510,057 7,486 98,732 
636,400 538,140 10,454 220,011 
$8,226,370 ene | rane 
$3,919,455 BORO 14,070 
$4,118,995 asi 15,903 
44,118,751 ae 18,062 
44,811,819 Ata 19,374 
$8,475,319 netae 18,440 
44,112,807 | aren 19,707 
44,868,141 ato 22,391 
+5,386,444 ae 23,388 
+6,407,701 ae 24,919 
+5,749,811 ae, 27,196 
+6,154,426 aan 29,105 
$6,234,093 a oes 29,151 
+6,054,847 whale 82,503 
46,625,724 bien 86,433 
$11,303,924 Soak 40,269 
{11,670,057 Braet 42,791 
{12,816,168 Bree 44,495 
$13,998,278 See 48,214 
$15,151,574 eae 53,684 
$16,217,514 490 57,908 
$16,688,477 ai 62,817 
$17,271,042 64,823 
$17,667,614 66,356 
$18,870,085 67,849 
20,247,897 70,410 . 
$21,967,523 75,254 on 
$22,823,890 74,818 
$23,954,878 74,898 
25,331,223 72,973 
$28,247,743 81,606 
$27,255,573 82,338 


YEAR. 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. 


+Investments other than in Trade, 
¢ Investments and other Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE (4)—GerneRAL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


No. or SocreTIEs bees, or . . 
2 ¢ aod | two | Number of | | 1 Net 
YEaR.|o 3 |. &| 68 | Members. Balen: Profit. 

@SrH | ORs | *5 Share. | Loan. | 

e 9/4a3| 33 | | | 

@ S| 4a| a . | | 

| £ £ £ £ 

1872.... 25 38 178 88,829 181,793 27,022 1,595,120 126,314 
ISS: 39 66 188 46,371 235,858 64;932 1,972,426 150,302 
1874.... 15 50 216 54,4381 250,026 88,920 2,062,516 155,087 
1875.... 18 46 237 59,260 823 052 102,547 2,277,812 176,795 
1876.... 10 57 228 63,310 814,577 144,953 2,290,452 201,117 
IST7 0s. 8 54 248 66,910 845,001 156,310 2,676,225 241,991 
1878.... 4 54 218 70,119 881,028 180,208 2,666,565 252,446 
1879. . 11 *40 208 68,967 873,728 171,173 2,549,565 258,152 
1880... . 14 88 224 76,855 417,726 216,395 8,102,460 266,839 
1881... 12 9 259 90,480 505,731 278,438 8,649,155 $22,012 
1882.. 15 81 264 92,719 523,714 828,658 8,901,246 339,324 
1888. . 13 7 292 106,084 630,768 878,081 4,526,461 895,795 
1884.... 12 9 312 124,065 157,274 471,617 4,791,862 484,893 
1885.... az ap 817 132,597 837,771 586,567 5,415,091 566,540 
1886. . 15 1 333 142.036 945,210 607,757 5,937,070 590,785 
1887. . 11 1 884 152,866 1,068,647 654,252 6,215,891 645,018 
1888. . 5 5 335 159,753 1,141,179 708,268 7.392,381 685,446 
1889. . 8 6 340 171,555 1,253,117 825,406 7,601,719 750,423 
1890.. 7 2 841 183,387 1,896,523 972,424 8,300,261 879,019 
1891.. b § 843 196,796 1,578,731 1,129,390 9,304,321 044 
1892... 12 2 849 208,364 1,779,546 1,279,288 10,074,750 1,038,369 
1898. . 6 2 852 217,521 1,896,638 1,413,582 ,094,381 1,018,955 
1894... 5 2 855 229,409 2,063,128 1,533,398 10,115,126 1,081,304 
1895. . 10 1 865 231,866 2,215,309 1,766,199 10,754,512 1,187,986 
1896. . 4 8 854 260,520 2,577,025 1,813,504 12,130,468 1,413,873 
1897... 5 1 357 276,053 2,812,048 2,511,875 18,669,417 1,589,547 
1898. . 2 2 849 282,467 2,958,996 2,847,096 14,612,369 1,598,483 
1899.. 9 8 B49 296,272 8,277,164 a8,68,252 15,609,622 1,773,591 
1900. . 9 Wf 850 818,686 8,574,413 a3,400,747 17 200,882 1,955,274 
1901. . 8 q 854 827,150 8,761,520 3,832,410 17,984,673 2,119,757 
1902, .. 9 4 856 845,112 8,956,089 4,224,275 18,709,093 2,231,559 
1908. . 9 4 850 861,422 4,264,656 4,496,073 19,624,718 2,387,344 
1904.. 8 P 855 877,446 4,569,707 a4,776,910 21,019,531 2,498,588 
1905. . 10 8 857 889,989 4,861,5-0 a5,175,014 21,556,712 2,472,527 
1906. 9 ° 862 400,206 168,538 5,298,410 22,175,551 2,596,974 
1907.... lL 1 865 410,597 5.3849,122 a5,375,886 23,822,956 2,787,291 
1908. . 15 1 872 419,578 5,575,835 a5,488,990 28,796,179 2,740,913 
1909. . 28 ry 892 422,862 5,648,164 a5,580,986 23,477,899 2,629,797 
1910. . 28 2 414 429,796 5,848,218 @5,547,585 24,346,636 682,548 
19rl.. 21 1l 417 433,217 6,077,888 5,826,772 « 24,705,177 2,893,132 
1912.. 28 15 486 449,316 6,811,092 6,141,452 26,184,089 8,217,574 
Totals..|| 469,893,840 | 52,226,678 


*Not stated, but estimated at about 40,. a Loans and other Creditors. 
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SOCIETIES, SCOTLAND. 


for each Year, from 1872 to 1912-inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


| Capita INVESTED IN 1 
{| 
Trade Trade . Industrial | 
Expenses Stock. ||and Provident Faint 
|| Societies, and sft “stock | 
other than On PAes ay 
Trade. | 
£ | £ Ss £ 
58,279 | 168,971 17,765 2,803 
67,302 188,265 82,591 5,315 
76,103 208,789 | | 31,661 12,024 
87,038 241,888 | 31,425 15,814 
142,339 286,662 || 
158,621 337,268 | ‘ 
178,478 322,934 | 
182,450 870,510 || = roe 
142,428 366,793 203,565 17,407 
Be. |. 466,229 mae 
190,190 480,524 +361,788 7 
212,456 546,409 +376,482 ; 
249,227 639,409 $424,637 . 
254,710 682,222 +613,500 a5 
272,502 745,381 +383,132 % 
287,583 842,231 $377,867 : 
297,728 863,349 {365,208 P 
329,150 932,672 $445,991 é 
861,209 1,015,180 $550,430 585 
410,057 1,140,772 +641,016 one 
476,847 1,221,716 $791,895 a 
528,471 1,277,001 $841,978 5 
568,768 1,134,851 $1,114,863 5 
584,163 1,214,987 $1,251,063 2 
670,135 1,293,716 $2,591,119 : 
b591,981 1,513,820 $2,576,514 3 
b652,141 1,473,740 12,882,993 ac) 
b710,605 1,666,111 $38,137,757 a 
6798,402 1,871,327 18,562,975 * 
828,164 1,916,773 $4,166,146 ne 
6894,408 079, $4,495,173 2 
6958,632 2,209,663 $4,718,867 
61,035,324 2,339,227 | $5,138,004 
01,103,502 -9'931,787 $5,936,137 
61,154,139 2,297,598 16,261, 
61,214,388 2,535, $6,368,195 
61,259,899 2,504,342 16,659,547 
01,253,783 2,644,829 $6,757,911 
61,320,666 2,557,813 $7,055,1 
61,324,065 2,579,769 $7,619,671 
61,511,574 2,575,262 - *7,809,529 


Profit 
Devoted 
to 
Education. 


Amount of 
Reserve 
Fund. 


& 


14,309 
19,573 
18,097 
21,919 


YEAR. 


RR 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. 


+Investments other than in Trade. 
{ Investments and other Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE 
TABLE (5).—GENERAL Summary of RETURNS 


(Compiled from Official 


Capitan AT END 
No. oF SOCIETIES | or YEAR. 
| 
ce} 
7 a] Net 
ven. |§ 8/256) PE | Mompors. or Profit. 
BAM eae | YB | Share. Loan. 
e 2/758) 38 
fan] P 
£ £ £ £ 
2 5 5 481 1,485 370 15,775 812 
1 2 7 792 9,638 5,870 15,519 1,725 
" 7 2 210 1,171 10 11,355 1,479 
1 6 A 505 7,490 : 10 16,484 2,190 
. 2 4 290 1,560 10 16,573 1,289 
1 6 587 7,615 200 17,170 1,482 
2 6 522 7,822 100 16,637 1,760 
4 10 834 2,889 Saisie 19,058 1,533 
1 2 12 1,177 9,502 178 32,157 1,699 
até 5 C) 1,052 9,140 241 32,587 2,375 
2 6 9 1,105 9,228 212 31,989 1,691 
3 10 1,048 9,121 326 32,754 2,535 
i 3 12 1,335 9,174 844 46,501 2,675 
3 5 12 1,425 11,147 904 45,892 2,407 
1 10 18 1,485 11,188 729 51,474 3,397 
4 5 13 1,693 10,626 205 66,613 2,580 
12 8 16 1,793 6,896 367 64,306 2,607 
22 14 28 2,267 15,547 8,318 102,474 4,234 
9 10 88 2,740 20,137 6,879 158,173 8,581 
8 17 41 8,587 21,195 7,649 226,109 8,846 
12 18 50 4,060 24,003 10,509 264,451 5,811 
45 43 71 6,708 23,208 11,457 341,849 6,209 
86 47 102 9,541 38,212 20,087 489,783 6,368 
58 66 135 14,097 43,852 55,709 593,106 6,725 
109 129 175 20,812 52,288 a77,123 654,875 1,572 
68 182 189 24,146 63,892 a96,571 789,978 18,363 
54 258 168 24,794 67,597 @105,639 896,109 14,432 
46 302 166 23,972 76,801 @111,850 930,942 17,276 
110 808 286 44,604 125,930 202,786 1,352,488 15,116 
96 835 333 54,126 148,659 238,605 1,463,292 16,938 
48 295 402 61,958 159,912 276,689 1,530,070 19,667 
54 213 451 67,938 177,645 a288,386 1,890,441 86,827 
81 218 482 75,795 190,127 294,779 2,216,980 
42 2538 465 76,950 199,338 289,706 2,366, 87,735 
86 118 438 72,053 201,587 a277,012 424,495 47,486 
40 94 481 81,298 227,471 802,525 2,567,358 45,155 
57 121 514 84,292 258,084 348,487 2,738,418 51,994 
52 192 490 77,981 250,453 311,711 2,750,445 71,685 
26 116 577 91,931 811,612 @427,705 3,689,714 76,959 
Totals. . 80,960,587 587,781 


a Loans and other Creditors, 
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SOCIETIES, IRELAND, 


for each Year, from 1874 to 1912 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


| Capirat INVESTED IN | 
i 
| 
i Profit Amount 
Trad | 
Whistaha eS | Industrial Devoted of 
Se and Joint-stock to. Reserve 
|| Provident | Companies, || Education. Fund. 
Societies. 
7 | j 
907 yt ay ; 
1,060 1,350 a 
464 Ae | 
676 | = 
765 i gists Sante epi 15 
856 ade {| Sac Orick: 45 val 
857 1,244 5 
1,039 1,668 8 3 
2,284 2,461 *21 
1,924 2,577 ¥7,241 
3,188 3,610 *7,502 
2,112 2,736 *7,801 
2,651 3,934 once 
2,501 5,979 +809 
8,825 5,850 | +510 7 
3,814 5,962 ~ *843 te 
3,672 5,170 *656 , 2 
3,891 5,797 *4,040 re 
5,877 6,340 *6,585 * fi 
7,358 5,091 #13,618 ee 
11,132 6,638 *5,026 20 
12,131 9,321 *3,765 56 
18,412 15,075 434,286 A 
612,486 19,588 $31,523 3 
616,208 15,741 $53,925 11 
617,881 19,377 _ $67,201 84 
622,812 19,958 $74,346 81 
624,736 28,843 $82,453 47 
642,400 45,195 +121,710 40 
637,910 47,046 $187,612 
643,320 50,719 $162,632 
648,174 51,778 +185,617 . 170 mae 
645,588 57,862 $216,421 O 3 
656,273 * 60,289 $225,442 330 
054,994 63,246 $230,111 393 
055,497 60,977 $265,171 477 
661,978 "75,214 $800,655 nese 570 islets 
065,997 78,372 $315,497 Stato 810 beat 
0119,624 107,683 $399,342 Sole 783 heck 


YEAR. 


= 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. Investments other than in Trade. 


i Investments and other Assets. 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
4 anp 5 Grorce V.—A.D. 1914. 


The figures before each Act denote the Chapter. 


. Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 
. Army (Annual). 

. Grey Seals (Protection). 

. Sheffield University. 

. Superannuation (Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s 


Bounty). 
Affiliation Orders. 


. Agricultural Holdings. 

. Police (Weekly Rest Day) (Scotland). 

. Government of the Sudan cee 

. Finance. 

. Postponement of Payments. 

. Aliens Restrictions. 

. Prize Courts (Procedure). 

. Currency and Bank Notes. 

. Exportation of Horses. 

. Trade Marks. 

. British Nationality and Status of oo 

. Patents and Designs. 

. Isle of Man (Customs). 

. Education (Provision of Meals). 

. County and Borough Councils (Qualification). 

. Coal Mines. 

. Expiring Laws Continuance. 

. Appropriation. 

. Electoral Disabilities (Naval and Military Service Removal). 
. Army (Supply of Food Forage and Stores). 

. Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks (Temporary Rules). 
. Mall Approach (Improvement). 

. Defence of the Realn. 

. Injuries in War (Compensation), 

. Housing. 

. Labourers (Ireland). 

. Public Works Loans. 

. Police Reservists (Allowances). 

. Education (Provision of Meals) (Ireland). 
. Osborne Estate. 

. Anglo-Persian Oil Company (Acquisition of Capital). 
. East Africa Protectorates (Loans). 


County, Town, and Parish Councils (Qualifeation) (Scotland). 


. Diseases of Animals (Ireland), 

. Intermediate Education (Ireland). 
. Merchant Shipping (Certificates). 
. Entail (Scotland). — 
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List of Public Acts of Parliament. 


- Metropolitan Police (Employment in Scotland). 

- Elementary Education (Defective and Epileptic Children). 
» Milk and Dairies (Scotland). 

- Deeds of Arrangement. 

-. Feudal Casualties (Scotland). 

. Milk and Dairies. 

. Merchant Shipping (Convention). 

. Unreasonable Withholding of Food Supplies. 

- Housing (No. 2). 

. Special Constables (Scotland). 

. Constabulary and Police (Ireland). 

- River Navigation and Improvement (Ireland). 

. Charitable Trusts. 

. National Insurance (Part II. Amendment). 

. Criminal Justice Administration. 

- Bankruptcy. 

. War Loan. 

. Special Constables. 

. Isle of Man (War Legislation). 

. Defence of the Realm (No. 2). 

. Customs (Exportation Prohibition). 

. Articles of Commerce (Returns, &c.). 

. Elementary School Teachers (War Service) Superannuation. 
. Education (Scotland) (War Service) Superannuation. 
. Education (Scotland) (Provision of Meals). 

. Police (Scotland) (Limits of Age). 

. Naval Billeting, &c. 

. Housing (No. 2) (Extension to Ireland). 

. Currency and Bank Notes (Amendment). 
. Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks (Temporary Rules) Amendment. 
. Local Government (Adjustments) (Scotland). 

. Slaughter of Animals. 

. Death Duties (Killed in War). 

. Intoxicating Liquors (Temporary Restrictions), 

. Courts (Emergency Powers). 

. Prize Courts (Egypt, Zanzibar, and Cyprus). 

. Police Constables (Naval and Military Service). 

. National Insurance (Navy and Army). 

. Bills of Exchange. 

. Army Pensions. 

. Irish Police Constables (Naval and Military Service). 
. Rates (Proceedings for Recovery). 

. Superannuation. 

. Trading with the Enemy. 

. Suspensory. 

. Navy (Pledging of Certificates, &e.). 

. Government of Ireland. 
. Welsh Church. 
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“HH OLIGNAdXH GNV WAOONI IVNOILVN 


CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ARTICLES subject to Import Duties in the Unrrep Kinepom, and 
the Durty levied upon each ARTICLE, according to the Tariff in 


operation on the Ist July, 1914. 


ARTICLES. Rates or Dory. 
eb IMPORTS. ny Eb Gh 

Brrr called Mum, Spruce, or Black Beer, and Berlin 

White Beer and other preparations, whether fermented 
or not fermented, of a character similar to Mum, 
Spruce, or Black Beer, where the worts thereof were, 
before fermentation, of a specific gravity— 
; { |per every 
°o 
Notiexceeding 1,215 oncx cre irls..¥ iar. ack eos Soke wats {| 36 galls: } 113 0 
Hrncesd ine Ol heme cctin stock cs crteee cece een . jae OS ets} 
Bzrr of any other description, where the worts thereof 
were, before fermentation, of a specific gravity of 1,055°.. i 0 8 3 
And so on in proportion for any difference in gravity. 
CARDS; PRAYING 5 2. ste Sete ooo oe oes eee eG Pee ao tees ot doz. packs. BY 
CHICORY: 
RaW HON RAL =ATIOd wcppetee aelels oa acts aiseyoiciSiareie Pata a male 6 percwt. | 013 38 
FVOMRLGC! (OPESTOUNE Mirterste/sielec slelelelateveteletelsiele) fete sie cists «¢ « per lb. 0 0 2 
CHEORATBELY DEATH cnt. cleus erate + sfelee ela eine yo ae seearee a cee 4 ORES) 
CHLOROMGOBN ie ser erecctvs ote ts miobata vs pick seatopat eve sia) A stoladevebstnraletels ‘oho, 010 5 04 4 
COA: 

- EE Saag a ees RicboudDOcuoce ont we > Oy Oat 
ETrae kis eric SUG A He ieiar o's creitietele oferenstetete eystatererecicls) siete sce per cwt. oe yi 
Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any way | eden Bom 

” 7, Finance 
PI ATMUSAC CULE Meier sre tararcreret Aeiiers aise oehoieisis cles’ s/sele's) 9 ioe 
(OG oir LEN f)e48 GeO D On COUN 0S COea 3 Oar Comore cay oct _ per Ib. 001 

bere Sdledoaen chop a: BO eaReOoEIg unr IV On oOodomeDeOUeor y percwt. | 014 0 

Kiln-dried, roasted, or ground ...........2..ss---.0- per lb. ORO 2 
- Coffee and Chicory (or other vegetable substances) 
roasted and ground, mixed..........-++.+-seeeeees fs 00 2 

CoLLODION ..... SO DOD OGRE toGae do cup ida a caodom wagaew per gallon, 1 14 11 

Cops BAA oom baa S COO uRnOeE ce oto ad Shs per lb. OT 

TREE oe Ac Oaons.u ha NOD OOS Abode ees per gallon) 1 110 

+ FV TIC sore, wrsieiaiels «,s.010 eee 
yp SUphuric 0... eee eee eee eee eee eee eect teens i 
THYL i SE ae SPtetalattte esr Se secre’ Sie vwls 20 diel per lb. OPI 
2 : ee asks t SOMONE Me RSI AM KES TANG per gallon.) 1 1 10 
a Didi AOR, SORE A LS a beHiS ote GOS 5 019 0 
»  Lodide...+-.......-60- 


Customs: Tariff of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLES. 


Rates or Durty. 


Frurr—Dried, or otherwise preserved without Sugar :— 
GGPANLGS atin rsic ofa ave Risa 6 olaye «aie al olefayeini ci aie) Swine, alauslere 
Figs and Fig Cake, Plums, commonly called French 
Plums, and Prunelloes, Plums dried or preserved, not 
otherwise described, Prunes and Raisins .......... 
Fruit, liable to duty as such, preserved with Sugar— 
GLUCOSE :— See Sugar. 
OUIG oe ealare Sarelo cee see eials dieing 'e sjateavata e_afoifevelslle eters sae 
iDHGUIEIS 5 Getip cals cOoduddn Sean noce toate peas sis 
MonassEs and invert Sugar and all other Sugar and ex- 
tracts from Sugar which cannot be completely tested by the 
polariscope and on which duty is not otherwise charged: 
If containing 70 per cent, or more of sweetening matter 
If containing less than 70 per cent., and more than 


50 per cent. of sweetening matter ..........-..... 
If containing not more than 50 per cent. of sweetening 
TIVE CT efecterateree eraiere « els) eNevetdiaretol sheiavle/si a leinsalste retelaltslselniric 


Molasses is free of duty when cleared for use by a 
licensed distiller in the manufacture of Spirits, or if 
it is to be used solely for purposes of food for stock. 

SaccHARIN and mixtures containing Saccharin, or other 
substances of like nature or Use ..........eeeeeeeeeees 
Soap, TRANSPARENT, in the manufacture of which Spirit 
has peer! Used ne cee ane te, onade pois! aici clatereysiaieisysieletslael stood 


SPrRits AND SrRoNG WATERS: 

For every gallon, computed at hydrometer proof, of 
Spirits of any description (except perfumed Spirits), 
including Naphtha or Methylic Alcohol purified so as 
to be potable, and mixtures and preparations containing 
Spirits. 

Enumerated Spirits :— 
TEU TEMA eee c gigs Got aOwOane gee the proof gallon 


(GrOMO Val ce renate ors sy Peictake ies Stade ORS nn % "1 

Additional in respect of Sugar used in sweeten- 
ing any of the above tested for strength, if 
sweetened to such an extent that the Spirit 
thereby ceases to be an Enumerated Spirit ; 
the proof gallon 

Unenumerated Spirits :— 

Sy eevenedio tocar, ccystac ams elvineye este the proof gallon 
(Including Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and 
other preparations containing Spirits; if tested.) 

Not. Sweetened’... se incl Seer es the proof gallon 
(Including Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and 

other preparations containing Spirits, pro- 


vided such Spirits can be shown to be both) 
Unenumerated and not sweetened; if tested.) 


Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and other preparations 
containing Spirits, not sweetened, provided such 
spirits are not shown to be Unenumerated ; if tested. 

the proof gallon 


a. fx Ge 

per cwt. Or 2220) 
” Owe 

_ OP LZ 

59 0 010 

oR OSS 

Se 0 010 

* CO S5 
per oz. OROr a 
per lb. OO) ss 
Imported Imported 
in Casks. in Bottles. 
& s.cd, 585 10e 
O ib 4 O 16.1. 
}eO TOL O°16" 1 
0.25 12 016 2 
015 2 OG 2 
Oe On at Op Orr 
015 3 016 8 
0.15. 2. O48 8 
015 2 016 2 
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Customs Tariff of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLES. Rates or Dory. 
Imported Imported 
Sprrits anp StRonG WaTERS—continued. in Casks. | in Bottles. 
Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and other preparations | OSs we £ d 
containing Spirits in bottle, entered in such a manner | Se es 
as to indicate that the strength is not to be tested; 
the liquid gallon .: Ue 
POrluMed. Spirit es seek ee the liquid gallon} 1 4 1 dL Mb a 
Upon payment of the difference between the Customs 
Duty on Foreign Spirits and the Excise Duty on 
British Spirits, Foreign Spirits may be delivered | 
under certain conditions for Methylation or for use 
in Art or Manufacture, but Foreign Methylic Alcohol 
may be used in Art or Manufacture without payment 
of this differential duty. 
MOUGE SS PITIG Bee mo ac css ays he SI = SS Ie we Seay Ma oe Pes per gallon. 0 0 8 
SuGaR: , 
Tested by the polariscope, of a polarisation exceeding 98°| per cwt. | 0 1 10 
Of a polarisation not exceeding 76° ............ce0ees ss 0 0 10 
Intermediate rates of duty are levied on Sugar of a 
polarisation not exceeding 98°, but exceeding 76°, and 
special rates on Composite Sugar Articles. 
BLES trae ote cisee S Bc 2at pet ctehs stan eh ie Sie oe se SA OOS OLA Oe per lb. 0° =0) 5 
Tosacco—Manufactured, viz.: 
LOO EN Boge Meiots eo ot: Mane mintnS Saeco ef leusis eys\e'elsinis> ir 5 O17 20) 
Cavendish or Negro-head /. 2... .0ssecccsecnes ota 55 0 5 4 
Cavendish or Negro-head Manufactured in Bond...... - 0) 245 a8 
Other Manufactured Tobacco, viz. : 
(SHENAE HIRES, Ghose. Gee Os Pon Choe en OOS Dea co cme! i Ogpees 
Othenssorisas i teahis nae ches fase Hoa. Fe eae oeenor 5 0 74.48 
Snuff containing more than 13lbs. of moisture in every 
POOMbS: Weigh tereOk. cere wlereysrs sre) onvctalers orm sees + Ne OPN a5 
Snuff not containing more than 13lbs. of moisture in 
every 100lbs. weight thereof ............00.eeeeeee fi (Bayt! 
Unmanufactured, if Stripped or Stemmed :— : ; 
Containing 10lbs. or more of moisture in every 100lbs. 
weight thereof ...........+++++eee pete e eee ees a 0 3 84 
Containing less than 10lbs. of moisture in every 100lbs. 
weight thereof ....... An Ie ROS ec atahee aateratare ro 0 4 13 
Unmanufactured, if Unstripped or Unstemmed :— 
Containing 10lbs. or more of moisture in every 100lbs. 
weight thereof ........-...-. seeees beeen ewes e eens ry OLS ess 
Containing less than 10lbs. of moisture in every 100lbs. ey 
weight thereof ........-- eee eee eee ee ee eeeee Sop 0 0 
Sie ee exceeding 30° of Proof Spirit ........ seseeseeeee. (per gallon, 0 33} 
Exceeding 30° but not exceeding 42° of Proof Spirit % 0 3 0 
And for every degree or part of a degree beyond the ee 
highest above charged, an additional duty .......... - 0 eo 
Additional:—On Still Wine imported in Bottles ...... re 0 
: On Sparkling Wine imported in Bottles .. sits 0 2 6 


nt of the duty is made in respect of Motor Spirit used for other 

a reid Pppiging ananvs power to Motor Cars, and of half the duty payable if the Spirit 

aed ieticed for supplying motive power to Motor Cars employed for commercial, &c., purposes. 
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DEALINGS WITH LAND. 


SCALE OF LAW COSTS ON THE SALE, PURCHASE, OR MORTGAGE OF 
REAL PROPERTY, HOUSES, OR LAND. 


| 

|For the4th| For each 
Bar the For the and each (subsequent 
1st £1,000. 2nd and 8rd subsequent) £1,000 

| olla £1,000. {£1,000 up to up to 

| £10,000. | £100,000.* 


Per £100. | Per £100. Per £100.| Per £100, 
£csrtdal oa Saedee) Sedaiese smd 
Vendor’s solicitor for negotiating a sale | 

of property by private contract ...... 0) Odel sO) OF O02 010 ORO 


Do., do., for conducting a sale of property| 
by public auction, including the! 
conditions of sale— 


When the property issoldt ....1 0 0{|010 0;0 5 0/;0 2 6 


| 

| | 

When the property is not sold, 
then on the reserve pricet ...010 0|0 5 0/0 2 6|0 1 8 


Do., do., for deducing title to freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold property, and 
perusing and completing conveyance 

(including preparation of contract or 


conditions of sale, ifany).............|110 0;1 0 0/010 0/0 5 0 


Purchaser’s solicitor for negotiating a pur-| | 
chase of property by private contract... 1 0 0/1 00/010 0/0 5 0 
Do., do., for investigating title to free- 
hold, copyliold, or leasehold property, 
and preparing and completing con- 
veyance (including perusal and com- 
pletion of contract, if amy) .......... 110° 0) 1 0.0 }0105.0'| 08 5.0 


Mortgager’s solicitor for deducing title to 
freehold,copyhold,or leasehold property, 
perusing mortgage, and completing..... 110 0|1 00/010 0|\0 5 0 


Mortgagee’s solicitor for negotiating loan} 1 0 0/1 00/0 5 0/0 2 6 


Do., do., for investigating title to freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold property, and 
preparing and completing mortgage..; 110 0/1 00/010 0\0 5 0 


Vendor's or mortgager’s solicitor for procuring execution and acknowledgment 
of deed by a married woman, £2. 10s. extra. 


Where the prescribed remuneration would amount to less than £5 the prescribed 
remuneration is £5, except on transactions under £100, in which case the remunera- 
tion of the solicitor for the vendor, purchaser, mortgager, or mortgagee is £3. 


* Kivery transaction exceeding £100,000 to be charged for as if it f 1 
}+ A minimum charge of £5 to be made whether a cals is itetied or bok? at 
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Dealings with Land. 


Scale of Law Costs as to Leases, or Agreements for Leases, at Rack Rent (other 
than a Mining Lease, or a Lease for Building Purposes, or Agreement for 
the same). 


LESSOR’S SOLICITOR FOR PREPARING, SETTLING, AND COMPLETING 
LEASE AND COUNTERPART. 


Where the rent does not exceed £100, £7. 10s. per cent. on the rental, but 
not less in any case than £5. 


. Where the rent exceeds £100, and does not exceed £500, £7. 10s. in respect 
of the first £100 of rent, and £2. 10s. in respect of each subsequent £100 of rent. 


Where the rent exceeds £500, £7. 10s. in respect of the first £100 of rent, 
£2. 10s. in respect of each £100 of rent up to £500, and £1 in respect of every 
subsequent £100. - 


Lessee’s solicitor for perusing draft and completing—one-half of the amount 
payable to the lessor’s solicitor. 


Scale of Law Costs as to Conveyances in Fee, or for any other Freehold Estate 
reserving rent, or Building Leases reserving rent, or other Long Leases not at 
Rack Rent (except Mining Leases), or Agreements for the same respectively. 


VENDOR’S OR LESSOR’S SOLICITOR FOR PREPARING, SETTLING, AND COM- 
PLETING CONVEYANCE AND DUPLICATE, OR LEASE AND COUNTERPART, 


Amount of Annual Rent. | Amount of Remuneration. 


re it does not exceed £5.. | £5. 
aoe it exceeds £5, and does | The same payment as on a rent of £5, and also 
not exceed £50) ....--0.--<< 20 per cent. on the excess beyond £5. 
Where it exceeds £50, but does | The same payment as on a rent of £50, and 
not exceed £150 ............ 10 per cent. on the excess beyond £50. 
Where it exceeds £150 ........ | The same payment as on a rent of £150, and 
5 per cent. on the excess beyond £150. 


Where a varying rent is payable the amount of annual rent is to mean the 


largest amount of annual rent. 


Purchaser’s or lessee’s solicitor for perusing draft and completing —one- 
half of the amount payable to the vendor’s or lessor’s solicitor. RRL RAK 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 


ESTATE DUTY. 


Tis duty, which in the case of persons dying after the 1st August, 1894, takes 
the place of the old Probate Account and Estate Duties, is now regulated by 
the Finance Acts, 1894, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1907, 1910, and 1914. 


It is payable on the principal value of all property (save in a few exceptional 
cases), whether real or personal, settled or not settled, which passes on death. 


The rates of duty (which in case of real estate may be paid by instalments) 
are as follow :— 


PrincipaL NET VALUE OF Estate, AST Ss 
Above £100, but not above OOO Seataae che ake Wo. oters @ sieve siviey> eis 1 
i 500 7 5 LOO Fes: Sescrattars are, epeveeyrtraie taro centre 2 
Fe 1,000 ‘s 5 OOOO MS Fe sete as iene fe isetneiae 5} 
_ 5,000 * . OOOO Wea <5 sass ats tajalinrei teste ists 4 
33 10,000 DO QOOK cites tren arora aren aera 5 
20,000 ce = 40000 sci suateucteneycustieies cia sickogsty a 6 
40,000 5 * GO,QOOIE steers arc aterele re Here oreters ert 7 
os 60,000 __,, - BULCOOK. Litacreu amen eee 8 
a 80,000 5 ~f OOOO? 5 acestcte Inveraray tasters et otar sieestetet 9 
3 100,000 % 5 MGO;OOOE frcarowicaieie 6,0 careers eee ena 10 
> 150,000 a5 * PIU UAL CUES Serato powerme da coc oes iB, 
5 200,000 " ; BOOOOO ns <.s.ctare sroyiarateete ioe ieee ate 12 
~ 250,000 % SUUQO0inen sets eh em inlet Oca « 13 
‘i 300,000 a ry 300,000) sciere's oRureetes tote MERA tae 14 
5 350,000 D ZOO OOO BAe isiats «aS eielccie wide ne 15 
5S 400,000 F i BOO OOD bk m ennsitnerstants ape ote serene 16 
‘i, 500,000 ri GOO000K. tia oie tacoma . 17 
5 600,090 4 4) BOO, OOO ris wr aicccle = iets pacnapaareerercitons 18 
ith EBOU,000. np teake sacks) POO ODO! ererreca sc asl sen oe eevee ee er 19 
ys ent $000 ODD Sciemativictetstats ier Siajelaaiarstaciera seem ays AR Re <i ae 20 


Where the net value of the estate (real and personal) does not eames £100, 
no duty is payable. 
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The Death Duties. 


Where the gross value of the estate (real and personal) exceeds £100, but 
does not exceed £300, the duty is only 30s., and where it exceeds £300, but 
does not exceed £500, only 50s. ; 


Debts and funeral expenses are deducted before calculating the duty, except 
where the gross value of the estate does not exceed £500, and it is desired to pay 
thé fixed duty of 30s. or 50s., as the case may be, instead of the ad valorem duty. 


In the case of a person dying from wounds inflicted or disease contracted while 
on active service provision is made whereby the death duties on the property 
passing to his widow, lineal descendants, or lineal ancestors may, toa certain extent, 
be remitted. 


LEGACY DUTY. 


This duty is regulated by 55 Geo. III., cap. 184, 51 Vict., cap. 8, and the 
Finance Acts, 1894 and 1910, and is payable in. respect of personal estate 
(including proceeds of sale of real estate) passing on death, either under a 
will or in case of intestacy. 


The rates of duty are as follow:— 


DESCRIPTION OF LEGATEE. Rate or Dury. 


Husband or wife of the deceased (except in the cases ee G1 ‘per cent. 
tioned below) .....---ecce secs reece eect etree sete eeees 


Children of the deceased and their descendants, or the father 
or mother or any lineal ancestor of the deceased or the 


husbands or wives of any such persons (except in the £l ” 
cases mentioned below) ........+eeereeererecececreees 

Brothers and sisters of the deceased and their descendants, i £5 ‘. 
the husbands or wives of any such persons.............. 


Any person in any other degree of collateral consanguinity a £10 
strangers in blood to the deceased......++++++++++++- Box 


SUCCESSION DUTY. 


This duty is regulated by 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 51, 51 Vict., cap. 8, and the 
Finance Acts, 1894, 1896, and 1910, and is payable in respect of real estate 
(including leaseholds) passing on death, and in certain cases in respect of settled 


personal estate. | 
The rates of duty are the same as those payable in respect of legacies. 
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The Death Duties. 


Norzt.—Where the duty under the foregoing table is at the rate of £1 per cent., 
an extra duty atrthe rate of 10s. per cent., and in all other cases am 
extra duty at the rate of £1. 10s. per cent., is leviable in respect of 
legacies payable out of or charged on real estate (not including 
leaseholds) and of successions to real estate (not including leaseholds) 
on deaths between the 1st July, 1888, and the 2nd August, 1894. 


A husband is exempt from legacy or succession duty where his wife’s estate 
does not exceed £15,000 or the value of his legacy or succession does not, 
exceed £1,000. 


A wife isin like manner exempt where her husband’s estate does not exceed! 
£15,000 or the value of her legacy or succession does not exceed £2,000. 


A child is in like manner exempt where the parents’ estate does not exceed 
£15,000 or the value of such child’s legacy or succession does not exceed £1,000,. 
or if the child is under 21, £2,000. 


Legacy duty is payable on the capital value, while succession duty is in 
certain cases payable on the capital value, and in other cases payable on the 
value of an annuity equal to the net income of the property, calculated according 
to the age of the successor. ; 


Where the whole net value of the estate does not exceed £1,000, no legacy 
or succession duty is payable. . 


All pecuniary legacies, residues, or shares of residue, although not of the 
amount of £20, are subject to duty. 


In case of persons dying domiciled in the United Kingdom, legacy duty is 
payable on all movable property wherever situate. 


In case of persons dying domiciled abroad, no legacy duty is payable on © 
movable property. 
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HE KING.—Grorae V., of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, &c., King, Defender of the Faith. His Majesty was born June 3, 
1865, married his cousin, Princess Victoria May, only daughter of the Duke of 


THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


Teck, July 6, 1893. The children of His Majesty are: Hdward, born June 23, 1894; 


Albert, December 14, 1895; Victoria Alexandra, April 25, 1897; Henry William 
Frederick Albert, March 31, 1900; George, December 20, 1902; and John Charles 


Francis, July 12, 1905. 


PARLIAMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Assembled. 


Groree III. 


Sept. 27, 1796* 
Oct. 29, 1802 
Dec. 15, 1806 
June 22, 1807 
Noy. 24, 1812 
Jan. 14, 1819 


Gnoren IY. 


April 28, 1820 
Noy. 14, 1826 


Wituram IV, 


Oct. 26, 1880 
June 14, 1831 
Jan, 29, 1888 
Feb. 19, 1835 


ViIcToRIA, 


Nov. 15, 1887 
Aug. 19, 1841 


| 
| 


Dissolved. Duration. . Assembled. Dissolved. 
Vus.mns ds | 1 VicroRIa—con. 
June 29, 1802 b..9A3 Noy. 18, 1847 July 1, 1852 
Oct. 25, 1806 8 11 27 || Nov. 4, 1852 Mar. 1, 1857 
April 29, 1807 0414 |) April 1, 1857 April 23, 1859 
Sept. 29, 1812 De Set || May. 31, 1859 July 6, 1865 
June 10, 1818 5 616 | Feb. 1,1866 | Nov. 11, 1868 
Feb. 29, 1820 LT i {| Dec. 10, 1868 Jan. 26, 1874 
|| Mar. 5,1874 | Mar. 28, 1880 
April 29, 1880 Noy, 18, 1885 
Jan, 12, 1886 June 26, 1886 
tuned 1605 | SAY) ih Ame. 5, 4000 | June Beh eD 
July: 24, 1880 8 810 | aug. 4,18992 | July 8, 1895 
Aug. 12, 1895 Sept. 25, 1900 
Dec. 38, 1900 
settee | Lay | meme [jvm san 
Dec. 30, 1834 belle Feb. 14, 1901 
July 17, 1837 2 428 Feb. 18, 1906 Jan. 10, 1910 
Feb, 15, 1910 
; Guonan V. Nov. 28, 1910 
June 28, 1841 BT 79 May 6, 1910 
July 23, 1847 611 5 Feb. 1, 1911 


1 


Duration. 


Yrs. m. d. 


4 714 
4 418 
1 11 23 
oe 
2 919 
5 117 
6 019 
5 6 20 
0 515 
5 10 24 
211 5 
5 114 


* Parliament first met after the Union with Ireland, January 22, 1801. 
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LIST OF ADMINISTRATIONS FROM 


DECEMBER, 1783. 


. 


| | 
Date. Prime Minister. strcks | Chancellor. | Exchequer. | Home Secretary | Foreign Sec. 
| Yrs.Dys.| 
5 ne sas A bee : 
Dec. 23, 1783) William Pitt ....) 17 84 | {TRUxow --| william Pitt..\Portland ...... Grenville. 
Mar.17, 1801 Hy. Addington ..| 3 59 /Eldon ..../H. Addington. {Prtland, Pel. Hawkesbury. 
May 15, 1804! William Pitt ....) 1 272 Eldon .| William Pitt. . Hawkesbury .. Enns 
| | 
Feb. 11,1806 Lord Grenville ..| 1 48 |Erskine....|/Lord H. Petty... Spencer... NE ap tee 
Mav. 31, 1807 Duke of Portland.) 2 246 |Eldon -|S..Perceval . . Hawkesbury ../G. Canning. 
Dec. 2, 1809 Spencer Perceval. 2 190 /Eldon |S. Perceval IR. Ryder ...... (Reese 
| . los | 
June 9,1812/Earl of Liverpool.| 14 319 |Eldon : { J mapbiness [nobaeoBodle Hulk wane as 
Apr. 24,1827 George Canning. .) 9 134 [Lyndhurst..|G. Canning . -| eres none: Dudley. 
Sept. 5, 1827 Visct. Goderich ..| 0 142 |Lyndhurst..|J. C. Herries .. [Lansdowne ....| Dudley. 
Jan. 25, 1828'D. of Wellington..| 2 301 ‘Lyndhurst. |. Goulburn ..|Robert Peel.... Geen 
Nov. 22, 1830/Harl Grey........ 3 238 |Brougham. .|Althorp DS eee: Melbourne ....|Palmerston, 
July 18, 1834 Visct. Melbourne.) 0 161 |Brougham../Althorp ...... Duncannon... ./Palmerston. 
Dee. 26, 1834|Sit Robert Peel..| 0 113 |Lyndhurst..|Sir R. Peel....|H. Goulburn ../Wellington. 
rf T. 8. Rice........ \Lord J. Ri H ..i pe 7 
Apr. 18, 1885|Viset. Melbourne,| 6 141 | {Gz,Gomm...| t- &- Bice. ------|Normanby. -..._|Palmerston, 
Sept. 6, 1841 Sir Robert Peel..| 4 303 |Lyndhurst. |H. Goulburn. .|Sir J. Graham. . Aberdeen. 
| . 
July 6,1846 Ld. John Russell.| 5 236 | {Fottenham. sin ©, Wood . .|Sir George Grey| {G2imerston- 
Feb. 27, 1852/Earl of Derby....| 0 305 |StLeonards|B. Disraeli... .|8. H. Walpole. .|Malmesbury. 
Dec. 28, 1852/Harl of Aberdeen. 2 44 |Cranworth..| W. Gladstone. Palmerston ....| {G9ra7 ftussell. 
Feb. 10, 1855 Lord Palmerston.) 3 15 (Cranworth.. (a Ores Sir George Grey|Clarendon. 
Feb. 25, 1858/Earl of Derby....| 1 113 |Chelmsford./B. Disraeli... .|5. H. Walpole. .|Malmesbury. 
Sir G. C. Lewis.. 
Junels, 1859|Lord Palmerston.| 6 141 hice cag W. Gladstone . {Sir Gecere rey Russell. 
Noy. 6, 1865 Earl Russell ....| © 242 |Cranworth..|W. Gladstone... Sir George Grey|Clarendon. 
| 5 A 5S. H. Walpole .. 
July 6,1866 Harl of Derby....| 1 236 |Chelmsford./B. Disraeli... t@atlorncmanay Stanley. 
Feb. 27, 1868|BenjaminDisraeli| 0 285 |Cairns ....|G.W. Hunt ../G. Hardy ...... Stanley. 
H. A. Bruce ...... Clarendon. 
Dec. 9,1868|W.E. Gladstone. . 5 74 rated ue) pepe Om ena: Robert tees ....|Granville. 
: & F Derby. 
Feb. 21, 1874 Benjamin Disraeli) | 6 67 |Cairns .... Piaceeen a v A. Cross .... (Salisbury. 
Apr. 28, 1880|W.E.Gladstone..) 5 57 |Selborne .. {Rom oniders Sir W. Harcourt|Granville. 
June 24, 1885 Marq.ofSalisbury; 9 227 |Halsbury ..|Hicks-Beach.. R. A. Cross ..../Salisbury. 
Feb. 7, 1886|W.H.Gladstone..| 0 139 |Herschel . ./W. V. Harcourt H.C. E. Childers ee 
3 d Churchil) Onte® 
July 2, 1986 Marq.of Salisbury) 6 17 Halsbury ..| {RordChurchil) , Matthews. {Salisbury. 
P Rosebery. 
Aug. 15, 1892|W.E. Gladstone. . } 2 313 |/Herschel ..|W.V. Harcourt/H. H. Asquith.. i Eeciecieny 
Mar. 3, 1894|/Harl of Rosebery.. 
M £Salisb Hicks-Beach. . ona pugley (Setepury: 
June24, 1895|Marq. o: sbury|! 11 165 b __| (C.D. Ritchie ../ (Lansdowne. . 
July 12, 1902/4. J. Balfour .... } pet lpeire dats A.AkersDouglas| Lansdowne. 
5 H. H. Asquith. ) | (H.J.Gladstone 2 
Dec. 5, 1905 ec eg ae } a aes D. Lioya: {W:s.Charehtit| Sir Ea. Grey. 
i eorge R. Mc.Kenna.. 
April 7, 1908)/H. H. Asquith.... 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 


AMERICA. 
Inauguration 
Year, 

Declaration of Independence .......ssecererseerece se seeeceeeeess 4th July, 1776 
General Washington, first President ............sssececesesererees 1789 and 1793 
Joh LA Cass oe ere sorous ctetera saeveiale te chetohs ouatevoves cle araiotelicts. Srerferele indelet cake ota akin, detaretere ieee 1797 
Mommas I eMOrSOW! waa cis.s clever: eislist slsteratclatersreleho) caer ste: ol atelevelelavels/wieraisis's 1801 and 1805 
Aare” So eheo ous > ootcon nome. Gaigic hoo Soe ponte eee es 1809 and 1813 
James WLONT OEY peceete( opslelecleis alete = OS Re a (ca OLD eee eat Ror Oe 1817 and 1821 
JOLIE Clim Oye GATS wy spoager sats yee o Sueselela ele c's ele e's ef sie = =. -le\a)ols'=\nie) oie in.~ ww ielelelatats 1825 
GoneralvAmdrenyd ak songs. teistehy erate .c1 steers) «rs foals sole oye! wre lel sei ivratelele steal 1829 and 1833 
Myers abot Michail oyubasli bacterin He eee IO Me Oe CM CUT SOTO or TE he tae can G1 1837 
General William Henry Harrison (died 4th April) ..........-..2eeee sees eee 1841 
John ‘Tyler (previously Vice-President) 2... .000..sse sec e deere e cree ecensawe 1841 
JamMaguKaro xe Olllceraeeie teres oc, lar tli iodide ovatsiatlwmiataletare ale =i a nyelenr mene ete Renee 1845 
General Zachary Taylor (died 9th July, 1850) .0.0.... 6. cesensaeeccves cerca 1849 
Millard Fillmore (previously Vice-President) ........-.e.seceeeeeeeeeeeeees 1850 
Geneva eH iramiclint BrerGeu 91s lets ieete sierwielsielereneeicieetorete rs) <la1 = eveleheiin rere ciaeer ttt 1853 
ALAAIVO BME EO NEILL ATaetey et-veroter es: vac ehaya1Si uals ohole ayn Slereleisicia ayele’#ls o(ocareio(e\iarsiveesienslener eerie 1857 
Abraham Lincoln (assassinated 14th April, 1865) ................-. 1861 and 1865 
Andrew Johnson (previously Vice-President) « s.0j. ae + sew es pe eeemesinese 1865 
Coneralewilvasesi oii Grn ait naiamncu teks lector stersteinistelel s\lsts ale «(@) erelolova/euersiers 1869 and 1873 
Rutherford Richard Hayes, after long contest with Tilden .................. 1877 
General Garfield (shot July 2; died September 19)..............55 er Sree 1881 
Chester A. Arthur, Vice-President, succeeded September 20.................. 1881 
Girvan Ole yee mds rags accusaser ove ereninsaken 9 Glo) sNei vistas aely) ai dew e Nie aks uate eta fees cnevabes arene eee 1885 
Goemnenal sp en axe El AT BISON o\f5)\<rslohavetal eleys eienislsietoi ciate -i0l feo sich oie ele otitis 1889 
CMO VErE OLS VOLATICG srsteteeietes + cisisialelsG¥elsiete aieieie sis Ee a a Cn See rae ae 1893 
ARATE Baa, WHEN. ct nO clbiie ugha CoO 0 OAC uote ca Omen OB ees aonb aa ee 1897 
William M‘Kinley (shot September 6th, 1901; died September 14th) ........ 1901 
PE COG ORASEUGOBCVOLG crerclersi nis, s\oanisiansioiaie sia «(sinfehamiseiuauniein’s aicmtere & cine a. catiminetoe sists 1901 

re sp ECM We aon as SOR ACUtS eee on ee Ce ee OS 1905 
VV ilies id coy Cla RELI ten teipeyertelas cxaba\e (a fo: ateisis/abet e}eictersus Veet. ateir eves chetels i cee eterna te 1909 
WViGO MIE OWN LG OT i ssnernce pre sarees ateta inlet atie s/siarop5) Sie peiay wieye.+) assy oto kelat ciate, MRP ce 1913 


The United States of America form a Federal Republic, consisting of 45 States 
and 5 Territories. 
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THE TIME ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


When the clock at Greenwich points to Noon the time at the various places is 


as follows :— 

Bastons Wiha vets fae ees 7 
WUD ese steele sai evoy asc 11 
Edinburghvnny. cosceeesee. its 
Gilassowieie tian as ee i. 
PARDON Oe 5.0 sears octane aches ib 
Madridsitcatrct aieeis ex oe8 iat 
New Mork, W:8: 4h s Sasnesac 7 
Pen zanes go slyo nastier ce all 
Philadelphia, U.S: ........ 6 
Quebec Wrest tars onset 7 
Adelaide, Australia ........ 9 
Axosterdant) ious weet ine © 12 
AGBONS. 5 aiedc. a5 cies sis ee ate aL 
BGR eles eek eeiciwie ee eae 12 
DST a ate PRY EAE CCE of nme 12 
BOUDRY tee aeewsie WS ASSRE os 4 
IBTTBAO ls cave a.aie lo eyersial stereceadyste 12 
Oalewotay erica. te see 5 
Capetowir rset ..ts fentercielet.c 1 
Constantinople............ al 


M. H. M, 

18 a.m. Copenhagentiencnisesae cae 12 50 p.m. 
35 a.m. PT OVOD COi isiniersaistelaysiececers, ohira 12 45 p.m. 
47 a.m. Jorusalemys st ses. crete 2 21 p.m. 
43 a.m. Madras): tne. peeeks +. 5 21 p.m. 
43 a.m. NT BG Bioe cies exe eiehscousieeiernscte eis 12 58 p.m. 
45 a.m. Melbourne, Australia ...... 9 40 p.m. 
14 a.m. NOSSO Wain aah} ns ccemnhiavs Sere 2 30 p.m. 
38 a.m. Mirani Gb, Fass a) sraragehasiei( asks 12 46 p.m. 
59 a.m. IDAYIStes Metals ees st eaters ste esis 12 9 p.m. 
15 a.m. POW ceeete soe Coe ee 7 46 p.m. 
11 p.m. Prague igs 298 tte RII 12 58 p.m. 
19 p.m. (Rome Ges/ge ete Fots RR 12 50 p.m. 
35 p.m. | Rotterdam........... rmereel 2 tS, pam. 
54 p.m. SU. PObersPUTe) qi. sre cicicicie ces 25 pia, 
30 p.m. SOF patie Siorhis area BS slau 210 p.m. 
52 p.m. Sydney, Australia ........ 10 5pm 
17 p.m. MLOUMOlEM. metres steiee 1 12pm 
54 p.m. SHUG ATA tielereeteie esievele ee 0 37 p.m 
14 p.m. AVAOMIGIS MS fe eraietetetehe stareeke, ote 1 6pm 
56 p.m. 


Hence, by a little calculation, the time for those places at any hour of our 


day may be ascertained. 


At places east of London the apparent time is later, 


and west of London, earlier; for uniformity sake, however, Greenwich time is 
kept at all railways in Great Britain and Ireland. 


Toran Gross Amount oF INCOME BROUGHT UNDER THE REVIEW 
oF THE INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Year. England. Scotland. Treland. 
£ ag s 
1896-7 607,112,810 65,350,653 32,278,145 
1897-8 633,298,018. | 68,548,264 32,619,964 
1898-9 657,212,406 72,209,602 33,245,301 
1899-1900 | 682,020,599 76,213,242 33,501,572 
1900-1 719,354,160 79,962,343 34,039,010 
1901-2 749,127,300 83,515,877 34,350,276 
1902-3 760,844,311 84,218,290 84,575,945 
1903-4 781,661,273 86,004,343 35,092,969 
1904-5 ' 789,681,212 87,010,655 85,437,813 
1905-6 801,690,717 | 87,150,635 36,343,204 
1906-7 816,854,364 | 88,749,171 | 38,098,479 
1907-8. 848,548,633 92,589,090 | 38,979,277 
1908-9 873,994,849 96,204,055 39,737,022 
*1909-10 877,888,487 93,020,031 40,191,827 
*1910-1 909,959,166 95,215,223 40,659,386 
1911-2 933,437,158 95,623,998 41,081,187 
1912-3 970,093,437 99,884,044 41,478,932 


United Kingdom. 


£ 
704,741,608 
734,461,246 
762,667,309 
791,735,413 
833,355,513 
866,993,453 
879,638,546 
902,758,585 
912,129,680 
925,184,556 
943,702,014 
980,117,000 
1,009,935,926 
1,011,100,345 
1,045,833,775 
1,070,142,343 
1,111,456,413 


Year. 


1896-7 
1897-8 
1898-9 
1899-1900 
1900-1 
1901-2 
1902-3 
1903-4 
1904-5 
1905-6 
1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 
*1909-10 
*1910-1 
1911-2 
1912-3 


* Owing to the delay in passing t 
somewhat below, and those for the year 1 


TT 
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he Finance Bill for 1909-10, the figures for that year are 
910-1 somewhat above, normal. : 


BAROMETER INSTRUCTIONS. 


COMPILED BY THE LATE ‘ADMIRAL FITZROY, F.RB.S. 


The barometer should be set regularly by a duly-authorised person, about 
sunrise, noon, and sunset. 


The words. on scales of barometers should not be so much regarded for 
weather indications as the RISING or FALLING of the mercury; for if it stand at 
CHANGEABLE (29°50) and then rise towards FAIR (30°00) it presages a change of 
wind or weather, though not so great as if the mercury had risen higher; and, 
on the contrary, if the mercury stand above Farr and then fall it presages a 
change, though not to so great a degree as if it had stood lower; beside which, 
the direction and force of wind are not in any way noticed. 


It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand that we are alone 
to form a judgment of the state of the weather, but from its RISING or FALLING, 
and from the movements of immediately PRECEDING days as well as hours, 
keeping in mind effects of change of DIRECTION, and dryness or moisture, as 
well as alteration of force or strength of wind. 


It should always be remembered that the state of the air FORETELLS 
COMING weather rather than shows the weather that is PRESENT—an invaluable 
fact too often overlooked—that the longer the time between the signs and the 
change foretold by them the longer such altered weather will last; and, on the 
contrary, the less the time between a warning and a change the shorter will be 
the continuance of such foretold weather. 


If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, say near 30 inches at 
the sea-level, and is steady on rising, while the thermometer falls and dampness 
becomes less, north-westerly, northerly, north-easterly wind, or less wind, less 
rain or snow may be expected. 


On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising thermometer and increased 
dampness, wind and rain may be expected from the south-eastward, southward, 
or south-westward. A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 


When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height, say down to 
near 294 inches (at sea-level), a rise foretells less wind, or a change in its 
direction towards the northward, or less wet; but when it has been very low, 
about 29 inches, the first rising usually precedes or indicates strong wind—at 
times heavy squalls—from the north-westward, northward, or north-eastward, — 
arrpR which violence a gradually rising glass foretells improving weather; if 
the thermometer falls, but if the warmth continues, probably the wind will 
back (shift against the sun’s course), and more southerly or south-westerly wind 
will follow, especially if the barometer rise is sudden. 


The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the HmAVvIEST northerly gales, happen 
soon after the barometer first rises from a very low point; or if the wind veers © 
GRADUALLY at some time afterwards. “ep 
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Barometer Instructions. 


Indications of approaching change of weather and the direction and force 
of winds are shown less by the height of the barometer than by its falling or 
rising. Nevertheless, a height of more than 30 (30:00) inches (at the level of 
the sea) is indicative of fine weather and MODERATE winds, except from east to 
north, OCCASIONALLY. 


A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled weather, a slow movement 
the contrary; as likewise a sTEADY barometer, when continued and with 
dryness, foretells very fine weather. 


A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of stormy weather, and rain or snow. 
Alternate rising and sinking indicates unsettled or threatening weather. 


The greatest depressions of the barometer are with gales from S.E., S., or 
S.W.; the greatest deviations, with wind from N.W., N., or N.E., or with calm. 


A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, is sometimes followed - 
by a violent storm from N.W., N., or N.E. 


If a gale sets in from the HE. or §8.H., and the wind veers by the south, the 
barometer will continue falling until the wind is near a marked change, when 
a lull may occur; after which the gale will soon be renewed, perhaps suddenly 
and violently, and the veering of the wind towards the N.W., N., or N.E. will 
be indicated by a rising of the barometer, with a fall of the thermometer. 


After very warm and calm weather a storm or squall, with rain, may follow A 
likewise at any time when the atmosphere is HEATED much above the usuAL 
temperature of the season. 


To know the state of the air not only the barometer AND THERMOMETER, 
but appearances of the sky should be vigilantly watched. 


SIGNS OF WEATHER. 


Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset presages fine weather; a red 
sky in the morning, bad weather or much wind, perhaps rain; a grey sky in 
the morning, fine weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather.* 


Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moderate or light 
breezes; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy, blue sky is 
windy, but a light, bright blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, the 
softer the clouds look, the less wind (but perhaps more rain) may be expected ; 
and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, tufted, or ragged, the stronger the coming 
‘wind will prove. Also a bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind ; a pale yellow, 
wet; and thus, by the prevalence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the coming 
weather may be foretold very nearly—indeed, if aided by instruments, almost 


exactly. 


i an hen the first indications of daylight are seen above a bank of clouds. 
A etea Seal te day breaks on or near the horizon, the first streaks of light being 
‘very low down. : . ' 
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Barometer Instructions. 


Small inky-looking clouds foretell rain; light scud clouds driving across 
heavy masses show wind and rain, but if alone may indicate wind only. 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, or stars in a direction different 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind then felt below, foretell a change of 
wind. 


After fine, clear weather the first signs in the sky of a coming change are 
usually light streaks, curls, wisps, or mottled patches of white distant clouds, 
which increase, and are followed by an overcasting of murky vapour that grows 
into cloudiness. This appearance, more or less oily or watery as wind or rain 
will prevail, is an infallible sign. 


Light, delicate, quiet tints or colours, with soft, undefined forms of clouds, 
indicate and accompany fine weather; but gaudy or unusual hues, with hard, 
definitely-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably strong wind. 


When sea-birds fly out early and far to seaward, moderate wind and fair 
weather may be expected. When they hang about the land, or over it, some- 
times flying inland, expect a strong wind, with stormy weather. As many 
creatures besides birds are affected by the approach of rain or wind, such 
indications should not be slighted by an observer who wishes to foresee 
weather, 


Remarkable clearness of atmosphere near the horizon, distant objects 
such as hills unusually visible, or raised (by refraction),* and what is called a 
“good HEARING day,” may be mentioned among signs of wet, if not wind, to 
be expected. 


More than usual twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent multi- 
plication of the moon’s horns, haloes, “ wind-dogs”’ (fragments or pieces of 
rainbows, sometimes called “ wind-galls”) seen on detached clouds, and the 
rainbow, are more or less significant of increasing wind, if not approaching 
rain with or without wind. 


Lastly, the dryness or dampness of the air, and its temperature (for the 
season), should aLways be considered wiTH oTHmR indications of change or 
continuance of wind and weather, 


On barometer scales the following contractions may be useful :— 


RISE FALL 
FOR FOR 
N.H.ty 8.W.1Ly When the wind shifts against the sun, 
(N.W.-N.-B.) (8.0.-8.-W.) Trust it not, for back it will run. 
DRY WET 
OR OR First rise after very low 
LESS MORE Indicates a stronger blow. 
WIND. WIND. 
_— — Long foretold—long last ; 
EXCEPT EXCEPT Short notice—soon past. 
WET FROM WET FROM : 
N.Ep. N.Ep, 


*Much refraction is a sign of easterly wind. 
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TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS COMMONLY USED 
IN BUSINESS. 


AIG 5 salen viapare Account. 

OB creer Currency. 

PB excesses A dollar. 

ie del Aoi Errors excepted. 

E. & O. EH. ..Errors and omissions 
excepted. 

F, O. B. ....Freeon board (delivered 


on deck without expense to the 
ship). 


F.P. A. ....Free of particular 
average. 

JESEWG as ce Present month 

ORO Reece crete Next month 

Whithenourarc Last month 

IBY Socacoca Days after date. 

MI Dieses Months after date. 


LOUIS es eRe Days after sight. 
Se oncitya ORS BODE Per cent. 

(DPM Darras At per pound. 
SYD tere ae etal Ss Bill of lading. 


Ap vALoREM ..According to value. 
AFFIDAVIT ....Statement on oath. 
AFFIRMATION. .Statement without an 


oath. 


ENGLO" Weyatatateholele The premium borne 
by a better sort of money above: 
an inferior. 


ASSHUS  ocivucie aie A term for property in- 
contradistinction to liabilities. 


BANCO revenues A continental term 
for bank money at Hamburg 
and other places. 


Dzap FreiaHt.—The damage payable by one who engages to load a ship fully, 


and fails to do so. 


DEVIATION, in marine insurance, is that divergence from the voyage insured 
which releases the underwriter from his risk. 


Discount.—An allowance made for payment of money before due. 


Poricy.—The document containing the contract of insurance. 


A Valued Policy 


is when the interest insured is valued. An Open Policy is one in which 


the amount is left for subsequent proof. 


In an open policy where the 


value shipped does not equal the value insured, the difference is termed 
over insurance; and the proportionable amount of premium returnable to 
the insurer is called a retwrn for short interest. 


Primagu.—A small allowance for the shipmaster’s care of goods, now generally 


included in the freight. 


Pro RATA.—Payment in proportion to the various interests concerned. 


Quip PRO Quo.—Giving one thing for another. 


ResPponpEnt1a.—A contract of loan by which goods in a ship are epee 


to the lender, as in bottomry. 


Uxtagn.—The quantity a cask wants of being full. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR 


’ 


For THE YEAR 1915. 


Waster Sunday ...1-!.....% ee bio a 


THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR. 


4 H. M. 
Spring Quarter begins March Z1st...........-----6- 4 51 afternoon. 
Summer ,, » June 22nd ........-....-.--- 0 29 afternoon. 
‘Autumn ,, , September 24th.....scesee+es 1 28 morning. 
Winter ,, » December 22nd........0..-22'.. 10 16 afternoon. 


uv 641 


Golden Numiberida<xivisxies se sere's 16 | Dominical Letter... 2.....:.+ , O' 
DOlAe Crclotes So ieiaeeee See: - 20 Roman Indiction........... 12) 
EIPRCH A mec siya suis Sapie tees + 14 
Year 6628 of the Julian Period. 

», 1919 from the Birth of Christ. 

» 2668 ,, ,, Foundation of Rome according to Varron. 

», 1423 of the World (Constantinopolitan account). 

me AOR 55 » (Alexandrian account). : 

», 9676 of the Jewish Era commences on September 9th, 1915. 

», 1334 of the Mahommedan Era commences on November 9th, 1915. 

Ramadan (Month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on 
July 13th, 1915. 
FIXED AND MOVABLE FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 

BEG DIB HAT ae siietstens 2 Fore epee Jan. 6 INSEE DENS Sanconodanno May 13 
Septuagesima Sunday...... 3 OL Pentecost—Whit Sunday.... ,, 23 
Quinquagesima Sunday ....Feb. 14 AWubatynareybbetsehie a oananano ou ye) 
Ash Wednesday............ aye ee George VY. born (1865) ...... June 3 
First Sunday in Lent ...... yee St.John Baptist—Midsummer 
Sy rad Shin Vel Garis rc ee OR Ca Mar. 17 IDK Soababeccbompodaudoln ry ey! 
Th ADEN Ge acne en ade ae Jo su ead St.Michael—Michaelmas Day Sept.29 
Tem be (Spee We lo nasontocacs pl a] SG PATIGRO Wits. teteisreicre'e clas) o’e: si Noy. 30 
Goody Fridays < nice miele eso April 2 Christmas Day (Saturday) ..Dec. 26 


REGISTERS OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


These are now kept at Somerset House, and may be searched on payment of 
the fee of one shilling, Ifa certified copy of any entry be required, the charge 
for that, in addition to the shilling for the search, is two shillings and seven- 
pence, which includes a penny for stamp duty. The registers contain an entry 
of births, deaths, and marriages since 1st July, 1837. 


BANK HOLIDAYS, 1915. 


ENGLAND. 
Bais ber EON Gai. oottare a cee arcis ay 5 Bale ape eee eae peepee iets April 5 
CW akiarGie WV Dioma clletivgs satevaieuccrsl ol exsteverevedeacasyofeds eke aeteneteneadenetsi May 24 
arsG Von Gay, I: GA USNS Di eterreneici~'e1 ue aloe y= eles els August 2 
BESO KANN WD) Bye (EOTYCL A. pact eres late efoto elereiettey=) os) eleton ofl ielel e- December 27 
SCOTLAND. 
SING Wig ACCEL along wrntectiolaiohsietats eyererele vee ser rate a cok ages J anuary af 
MOOD! TEIMHY “ciao cw au stelaieles Sar orbasielne a sileisiatorgts April 2 
Hivst, Momdary: ia Maye oc<icc aya sss ee isyetiensaes May 3 
Hirst Monday GO AaUSh tn: ssinsveieiensiere onesie teehee August 2 
BOR Days Meenhepeseerstaapeye s/e% sletavorn es, 6(acs/aeiehe to iayaors December 27 


LAW SITTINGS, 1915. 


Begin End 
Hilary Sittings........ Pama Ws <vsreve cies sc March 31 
Easter sill es eis April TD crarerasereteke iets May 21 
Aura oblige | hue Searedinasteran June High Toh oubiens casa July 31 
Michaels Gy. Sas seesms OCtoOben waked | sii srerreniee December 21 


ECLIPSES, 1915. 


An Annular Eclipse of the Sun on Sunday, February 11th, invisible 
throughout the British Isles. 


An Annular Hclipse of the Sun on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 10th 
and 11th, invisible throughout the British Isles. 


There are no Hclipses of the Moon proper, but the Moon ‘enters the 
penumbra of the Earth, when, if the Moon is above the horizon, a darkening 
of the Moon’s surface will be observed. The times of these entries are about :— 


January 31st at 5h. a.m. 
March 1st at Th. p.m. Greenwich 
July 26that Oh p.m. mean time, 
August 24th at 10h. p.m. 
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CALENDAR FOR 1915. 


January. February. March. 
& |... 3 10 17 24 31} 8 | 7 14 21 28 || $ | 7 14 21 28 
M |... 4.11 18 295 M1 S18 22 Me) 1 eheeo 99 
Mofo te ft) 960 Te | 88 16 bs. 2" My 9 916 83780 
W L.. 6 13 20 97...) W) 38 10 17 24 | Wl 8 10 17-24 31 
Se]. 7 2490 98 ca | A 1T18 26... |) Te) 4 11 18 25:4, 
Biel S1Se82 2906 BW | 612 1986.00 ok | 5 19 19°96. 
BL 2iedees Oe oy 6 18 ner T'S Pg 13720797 
April. May. June 
Ss | 41118 25| § |... 2 9162330]| $ 6 13 20 27 
M | 5 12 19 26 | M |... 310172431 | M 7 14 21 28 
hes 6 18 20 27 | |... 4111895... | Th) 1 8 15 92 29 
Wi... 714 21 98°) W |... 51219 96-... | WI] 2° "9 16 23 80 
Te Mendes ta. SA SO ie Fa 1 SrOG OF OMT 810. 17,24... 
F| 2 916 23 30| F |....7149198... |. F | 411 18 25 
S Wend 1017. Sa is et 95 9999" 5 19° 1926 
July. August. September. 
S|... 411189) $|1 8 15 2229 § 5 12 19 26 
M!... 5121926/ M/}2 9 16 23 30| M 6 18 20 27 
Tr)... 613 20 27 | Th | 3 10 17 24.31) Th)... 7 1421 28 
Wer 02 Vets 216984 We eeat (18°95 Wh Bas 20%99 
Te 1 By 15 22°99 te | 5 19°19 96. ..7]) Er) 2 9.16 23.30 
Ee} 2 “ONG 23 -S0el | Gels e0097 crt iii Bek0) Lio 24e x. 
| 31017 24.31] § |v 14 91 98... S| 4°11 18 28 ... 
October. November. December. 
& |... 3 1017 24 31] & 714 21 98/| § 5 12 19 26 
M 04 11 18 25..."M' | 1 8 15 22-99 || M 6 13 20 27 
Tap tee 9G 88) hr 2 9 16 23.30.) Til. 17 1421, 28 
Wh. 6 13 2027 Woes SeLOCIT 94 SW od” B15 a2eg9 
i), edad OOS alot | A 11078, 85 21. Te 2 9 16 93. 380 
F | 18 16 99 200m ods). 6.19°19-96-....))-B 1/310 17 24°81 
SP 9.0. 16°93 90 ea Sa 611s 20787 atl) 6 | 4 TT 18°25... 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETIES’ “ANNUAL” FROM 1885 TO 1915. 
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49> 
Title of Article. ** Annual.” 
Acland, A. H. D.—Edueation of Co-operators and Citizens 1885 
Acland, A. H D.—Secondary Education ...............s:..e0++ 1885 
Adair, William.—Smallholdings and Co-operative Trading 1914 
PNG EY naked bl ave Fens til Dacarl Kelana nb onodoreitor Actode Paoeonuncod@auraannos 1900 
Africa; Europe and England in, or the Development of the 

Dark Continent—By H. pz B. Gipsins, M.A., 

7 Uda C Fs Beara tina tan CHOC EL DAs. Gea SrOnOG er enee Ncaseena acticoctier 1895 
African Developments, Recent.—By J. Howarp REED.... 1905 
Agriculture, Co-operation as Applied to.—By Prof. JAmzs. 

IN Game cee sett aia lapels. s Sih Io tretsisteaitd qictetetei(olnie S dite meiolo sia Fetes 1899 
Agriculture, Co-operation in its Application to.—By G. 

EDEN IIS) Sahn Pivitete or Piet ottcts g slactettetstcie@ ge clgw/t cis as srolse,astvorsteaTa tena eae 1887 
Agriculture, Co-operative-—By Bouton KIne ................ 1885 
Agriculture, Co-operative, Applied to Market Gardening © 

and Fruit Culture.—By the Editor of The Agricultural 

PE COTUOM GL ro sctatresialeisis tase inet sac nlvoa tis ae tie a een maton nad cs ssisiasiests 1885 
Agriculture, Possibilities of British, under Free Trade.—By 

CO VAUMEEIS LI GIN Gino caste siesnsiys ous Wanstaraeeneeh Gilets spiaieneeecack aks 1905 
Aims and Ideals of the German Workers.—By Ep. Brern- 

RIIETN is. reds oun eleieleeetnslesint citein « ateiseteitert sis uremiche ste dts cine etre store ae 1907 
Alden, Percy, M.A., M.L.S.B.—The Unemployed Problem 1904 
Alden, Percy, M.A.—Labour Colonies ................seeecseeees 1906 
Alden, Percy, M.P.—Child Life and Labour ................... 1909 
American Immigration Laws.—By Epwarp PorRI?rv ...... 1894 
American Tariffs— By EDWARD PORRITT .............ceeeee eee 1897 
American Shipbuilding.—By Epwarp PORRITT..............+ 1902: 
Ancient Civilisations and their Lessons, Some.—By Brp- 

BORD ple OTA Datu nsreiie ai sielvenisihiccissieis ov pica astconavagian tee aie 1915 
Anti-Co-operative Movement, the Private Traders’.—By 

eI YAUNTEIIS 51D BUAINTES dy crate ioaie sina igcininaleu nice teins rige we eisieg iia naielse Snlsavee 1899 
Argentina, Modern; Its Rise, Developments, and Prospects. 

IB VBVV cee HELLS D Ges cbestntrus cs seh htce derasmmnnicaVet moanties aoe 1913 
Armstrong, Theodore.—The History of Industrial Life 

. TBUEEN COM sy cnastaiencan washuceantiMactpanauseCuMialecd seme tar 1914 
Arnold, Arthur.—The Land and the People .................05 1887 
Articles Consumed by Co-operators, The Growth and Manu- 

RE CUURELOL Mere acces xtuies cece ateawscleas oat it dtuaadonmabete ies totae 1885 

Art to Labour, The Relations of—By Wii11am Morris..... 1890 


Contributions to the ““Annual”’ from 1885 to 1915. 


Title of Article. 
Art, The Co-operative Movement in Relation to Literature 
ONG AS BHM MTORR: 6. ccs scriiscsasesecesscesnavene ses 
Association v. Competition.—By H. W. Maorosty, B.A.... 
Australasia as a Contributor to the World’s Supplies —By 
Dea aI PR SIR eee cies DSR wi oeiea fo sista Saoeeviocacecde eWG ss nis ta 
Australia under Labour Government.—By M. Bropzky... 


Bailey, H. R.—Advantages and Necessity of a Co-operative 
Wholesale Centre of Supply, as Established in the 
Organisation of the English and Scottish Wholesale 


PIOCIOLIGS Beco e we: mecca <a denis: daca tacGcinencasckuctbacses 
BER ea Gael CI a ee lacioe ora eee R ecw acae mo piSee woe biclaiswivio wisieelars sabicwealailé 
Banking and Finance.—By T. GOODWIN ..............ceeeeeees 
Barnes, George N., M.P.—Thirty Years of the Trade Union 
Marre te ccpar er n= chen Can iners sian ni Sobers s awe iclswatnausacae 
Bate, John H.—The Development of the Insurance Busi- 
ness as a Field for Co-operative Enterprise................ 


Belgium and the Methods of the Belgians in Applying 
Co-operative Principles and Practice.—By Jamus 


A KGHTE SSH CEN [te PUA CeRD JOOP ER AC CR OE SAE CHC EE San ane erst ap eg 3 I 
Belloc, Hilaire, M.P.—The Place of a Peasantry in Modern 
Chara Gel Oa ts ete edo rioeie sc apna istopja Sale Se nia yaieit esicto a/v ahi6 «sans 
Bernstein, Ed.—Aims and Ideals of the German Workers... 
Billson, Alfred, M.P.—Taxation of Land Values............... 
Binney. Ane da torn KG COU ges a-emiciae ae sinciostoieiia!elesiolaaloc\alereinsieyrgets 
B. J., L. B.—Co-operative Wholesale Societies and their 
Relations to Retail Co-operative Societies...............+. 
B. J., L. B.—Future Financial Development of the Co- 
OPOLAbive MO VEMIeMU neonate ceeteeaaary Sunde sonepeisiyeosiiaes 
B. J., L. B.—Possibilities of International Co-operative 
ASENG VS). oc cigs CaR DO ORD EE DCHEnObeS tec accor cou Sacg cern nar oc antison ScbEanon 
B. J., L. B.—Retail Co-operation and the Relations between 
the Individual and the Store .........0...sccccesscesreececees 
B. J., L. B.—The Position of Co-operation in other Lands... 
Blatchford, Robert.—Land Nationalisation ............sesseee 
Boot and Shoe Making: As it Was and As it Is.—By AN 
(Oren Ge Angee ye org sols ps - os seta wate nial glpirniaisle wield oaB leis i accialeiimiass vite 
Bourne, H. R. Fox.—Natives under British Rule............. 
Bradbury, Fred.—The Woollen Industry, Historically and 
Commercially Considered.........s.c.seseeeeererereereerencenes 
Branford, Victor V., M.A.—Hlectricity: Past, Present, 
sRNURU UT mers sees deter e eraaietets so oie) - 221 Slee Tuweiasibinieisin sineleinnig lol aie aie 


British Budget-Making.—By L. G. Cutozza Money, M. Pees 

British Colonial Policy, The Development of, during the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries—By L. 
EK NOWZLES, Litt.D. .....cccsceceeeeeeecneeeeetesenenens snnnsoaotn 
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*“Annual,’”” 


1889 
1886 
1914 
1914 


1908 


1908 
1910 
1907 
1899 
1906 
1896 
1899 
1898 
1896 
1901 
1898 


1889 
1904 


1900 
1896 
1910 


1908 


Page. 


377 
232 
165 


- 189 


213 


295 


279 


347 


242 


Contributions to the “Annual” from 1885 to 1915. 


Title of Article. . 
British Trade, The Course of.—By Gro. Howe tt, F.S.S., 
IVE Ds, Seo R AAR eae wo rs «allan sith aisle cictloaislalsicts tna ulstels @ aeraratsiet sto 
British Trade, Industrial Conflicts and ...........sceceeseeeeeeee 
British Wages, The Course of.—By L. G. Cu10zzA Money, 
IGE ge oe toc ore oiste e oteie Miotoreleleiwaraincs srr sie Rialeietisid e's eivteteotet eelotoeetie 
Broadbent, Albert, F.S.S., F.R.H.S.—Wheat Growing, 
Milling, and Baking.....i.ccascsccessvsdovcevccwssscvessscrerene 


Brocklehurst, F., M.A.—Recent Democratic Legislation... 
Brodzky, Maurice.—Australia under Labour Government... 
Brown, Lbe date wire Vie Elin eu. ceenceundeeme dy ciemeer wcteaes treat 
Budget and Taxation.—By W. M. J. WILLIAMS .............. 
Budget-Making, British. By L. G. Cutozza Money, M.P. 
Burns, John, M.P.—Risks and Casualties of Labour......... 
Burt, T., M.P.—Trade Unions and the Working Classes...... 
Burton, F. G.—Advantages of Co-operative over Municipal 

and State Management in Production and Distribution 
Business Life, Universities and.—By Professor 8. J. 

OSU ENOPUST "Ba pqctiee? Succ ocod cage nechopadngadBbobadenncnsabosubyonyosue 


Callie, J. W. S.—War Armaments of Hurope.................. 
Campbell, D.—The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 

Limited, and its Productive Departments ................ 
Canada in 1898.—By EDWARD PORRITT............6..sceeeeeeee 
Canada, The Awakening of.—By A. E. FLETCHER ........... 
Canadian Grain Crop, The Handling and Transportation of. 

By MD WARDeb ORRET 0 laces see umieass cues sic inesveeakaee eee kine 
Can the Empire Feed its People ?—By James Lone ........ 
Capital, The World’s Accumulation of —By T. Luioyp...... 
Capitalism and Democracy, The Conflict of —By Prroy 

A tO SN Heserio jaded aC ONGB a drogip Hopt. do dciad a dace onobonnedessntnoad 
Carpenter, Edward.—The Awakening of China ............... 
Casartelli, Rev. L. C., Ph.D., M.A.—Commercial Geography 
Casualties of Labour, Risks and.—By JoHn Burns, M.P.... 
Cattle, Breeding and Feeding of Horses and.—By D. 


MOTENS ON Sauanaccancanceneetn ceca ueeesee ane tein anaeene tea ieee 
Cave, Henry W., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.— 
Ceylon: The Country and its People .................00005 
Ceylon: The Country and its People—By Henry W. 
Cavz,'M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S, .......cc0css ese 
Chapman, W. W., F.S.S., M.R.A.S.E., &c.—The British 
Islands: Their Resources in Live Stock .............00005 
Chapman, Prof. 8. J.~Universities and Business Life ...... 
Chapman, 8. J., M.A., M.Com.—Some Principles of Social 
RelOP cs. cascecevicaunsinne anenue eee oenent renee teats eee 
Charities and their Administration.—By Grorcr Howe tt, 
B.S.S2, MED dc ssteseanstustas nant necenseen Meaeen naan tanoaaien Gear ; 
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Page. 


210 
285 


299 
374 
303 


149 


324 
323 
356 
263 
545 
595 
507 
191 
Wat, 
191 
383 
347 
179 
179 


245 
149 


229 


175 


Contributions to the “Annual” from 1885 to 1915. 


Title of Article. “Annual.”’ 
Child Life and Labour.—By Percy AtpEn, M.P............. 1909 
China, Awakening of.—By Epwarp CARPENTER ..........00. 1907 
Christian Socialism, Modern, from 1848.—By the Rev. J. 

Crs Ble Ie enn DD MM omitawics Set ecugmcbees ces stedee we wesaciacamel 1897 
ia ppecsonme rele he Mr OH Ao on icin swaaisinnsesveswniede cease 1913 
Citizens, Education of Co-operators and.—By A. H. D. 

SUCH AINIE dere coerce eee sanes tions rcns de oleanetedera seem cewaoneek 1885 
Citizenship, Education in.—By Henry Dyrr, C.E., M.A., 

DiSeaeee Ree eaten cap iaisicbsnacsapasnany ces gaaemat send 1894 
Citizenship, Geography and History for Economics and.— 

EV PEOIOsS Ol PATRICK (2 EID DES shuns lag sned devine. aiedtoe seeks « 1895 
Civic Duties—By Davin G. Rrrcur, M.A. ............ceceeee 1898 
NSE EP SOT Wie GOLOS. oceh nin a)a.o oeeeies oak ce ntsiais tee tay swiniaawidanienis veaiaeloats 1887 
Civil Lists, Crown Lands and.—By W. M. THompson........ 1902 
ol eiyea Bem MEER I OBO vere: ches ccncisa's cp onnsctislghs eles vsis sistas 1902 
Coal and Coal Mining.—By D. M. Stevenson and W. E. * 

Campers b srr: MAS Fo jee ocnceead colotis tinelncgoaeeauns 1897 
Coal Crisis, 1912.—By ROBERT SMILLIE ...........ccsescecenees 1913 
Coates, Albert.—The Great Social Awakening of the Otto- 

ALLEY MENU OULE oe see aes dak am aieesns eae b Rig « Senwolas aiciga Jaumaideoless aa 1910 
Cocoa, Tea, Coffee, and.—By J. R. Jackson, A.L.S. 

bas trated biygel «AEM Wir oho sitesislape nsec sss sn\sbiareekte ss 1893 
Collier’s Charter, The: The Eight Hours Day and what it 

IMCATS!—B yi HA A OS fara edie oice eile ssisioleis vow o cjorelsel¥ ince siaida’s 1909 
Colonial Empire and Emigration, Our ..............esceceeeeeees 1885 


Colonial Policy, The Development of British, during the 
Nineteenth and ‘Twentieth Centuries.—By L. 


WENT © WPAGEES ULL etree), booster seb iertamiele na wi net alait nines Wisclenstainta crate 1908 
Colonies Adapted for Permanent Homes .............sssseeeeees 1885 
Colonies Adapted for Temporary Residence only.............. 1885 
Colonies, Labour.—By PERcy ALDEN .............45 mien Rateee 1906 
Commerce and Trade, Fluctuations in.—By Gro. HowE LL, 

USS efoe VP Secteioa ciate salts esi cho cteeleerme seisiniaairae sista sinsie-inisisissiassiasies 1890 
Commercial Geography.—By Rev. L. C. CASARTELLI, 

TRO IDE WING Genquanaados “np eanocs 20500 don pau sOUBNBerbagO Aer OdetTs0 1889 
Commercial and Industrial History, Sketches from.—By 

HE. DE BUGEBBINBS MAL sae isiseisiscisics oo wivietwisinavnoniele’sieieiesiacis's 1892 
Common Lands, The Enclosure of ..............sesesecseseeeeeees 1885 
Commons, Lords and, in Legislation, Specially as Regards 

Finance.—By W. M. J. WILLIAMS ........seseerereee sence Told 
Communities, Ideal. By W. C. J. ..ceeecseeeeeeeeenerereseseeees 1886 
Company Frauds and Parliamentary Inactivity. —By J. G. 

Swirt MACNEILL, Q.C., M.P. ......cccecscscessccsercsccceoess 1900 
Competition, Foreign, and its Influence on Home Indus- 

tries.—By J. A. HOBSON........:eceeesec nsec eeeenen ee enseeees 1899 
Competition, Foreign, in the East.—By Hour 8. Hauer, 

(STE se oracle tenet abet atch cloatlaroletswirin(beitslelelee’rn ln oleiaoteeis 1893 


Conciliation Boards, Wages and.—By W. Rees Jerrreys 1903 
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Page. 
135 
177 


172 
271 


420 
286 
485- 
163 
247 
316 
356. 


450 
248 


243 
339 
269 
243 


242 
259 
322 
175 
161 
191 


279 
461 


177 
151 


169 


197 


371 
291 


Contributions to the ““Annual”’ from 1885 to 1915. 


Title of Article. * Annual.”’ Page. 
Condition of Labour, The.—By G. H. Woop, F.S.S........... 1902... 247 
Constitution, The English: Its Origin and Growth.—By 

H. Dunoxbhny) MaA. De ceacee vscceteee saectdeecleties aust 1891 soe ZO 
Continuation Education, The Problem of.—By H. M. 

FRIOH ARDS O Niles ewtelean a tscin en osraaicnmariata vot serie aiaisaiaeletele siettetetes 19Rb eter ATL 
Convention, Sugar under the Brussels—By W. M. J. 

Wi EAMES tees teteeictalseaiatrose weiioin brevis oleae cise wwle walnietoWialelsin seistante 193s ZL 
Co-operation: An _ Alternative to  Socialism.—By 

Ae DIE EOK WE OOKLIGE Was an «cools ciewrin seinem mews e twelee ielew 4 ane 1909 see LS 
Co-operation and Education.—By Rev. T. G. Davizs...... 1888 ... 308 
Co-operation and the Poor.—By J. C. GRAY ............eee eee 902% eh a 
Co-operation in its Application to Agriculture.—By G. Hines 1887 ... 210 
Co-operation in other Lands.—By H. W. WotFF............. 1903... 223 
Co-operation in other Lands, The Position of.—By B. J., 

Dips ED sae ttnecrd ica eee ake wes Teale aes aot we hememe eee eee 1901 <5. . 1379 
Co-operation in Italy.— By Boron KING ..............0.00055 1902... 165 
Co-operation as Applied to Agriculture—By James Lone 1899 ... 409 
Co-operation, Eminent Men on.......c..cecesescccecececeoeeeecenes 1887 .... 233 
Co-operation: Its Spread and Power.—By T. Swann...... 1888 ... 125 
Co-operation in its Relation to other Forms of Collectivism. 

By A. Ey. PBT ORE) Sdtehiiele re vatecoswek ccteenesaadebicesadenen 1899 ... 224 
Co-operation, Productive: Its Principles and Methods.—By : ; 

ERS Wie NEA GR OST ESCA ester enw tiiduue deste alee sans oRetee ee L903" <7 161 
Co-operation, Retail, and the Relations between the Indi- 

vidual and the Store.—By B. J., L. Bus... cece ee ee eee 1896. ... 199 
Co-operation, Valuable Opinions on ..................seeeeee ee ees 1888 ... 337 
Co-operation v. Socialism.—By Prof. P. Gmppms............ 1888 ... 285 
Co-operation, Some Aspects of Continental and Colonial.— 

By, Reve LD. Ge GaRpInmin 2. <swsaeetonnsavabisteweaseeate dekidns 1897 ... 499 
Co-operation, Socialism and.—By H. SNELL................0005 1906... 149 
‘Co-operation and Ourrency Reform.—By MrcHaen 4 

TSW IRS CELEILINT Wiserctslsa bie cielat einstellen brsis'ecleal. metal eielselsetnialt lial, cleeeves 1898) ec 210 
Co-operation in Denmark, more particularly Co-operative 

Agriculture.—By ERIK GIVSKOV ......0csccseseeceeseenseees 1905... 241 
Co-operation of Consumers.—By T. Tweppe 1, J.P. ....... 1908 ... 135 
Co-operative Agriculture.—By BotTon KING.............0.065 L8Sbeernn 187 


Co-operative Agriculture Applied to Market Gardening 
and Fruit Culture.—By the Editor of the hia-thacp eben 


LDCOMONLISL aSeodean mene NRT ean es cae OCS ao ca ARMs 1885,.-...5 194 
Co-operative Movement, Anti-, Private Traders’.—By 

PALES LD MAINS i osttraye ctrenennew eri eevig ceierectN Kinkos canes Awe 1899) -<.. 269 
Co-operative Enterprise, The Development of the Insurance 

Business.as a Field for.—By Joun H. BATE..........00... LOO8m eRe (218 
Co-operative Efforts, Harly ....... MP Rokae a debe sees Renate debra © US86eieras6 
Co-operative Movement, Future Financial Development of. 

By Bis as cBivenss.4 Pen Geo i disc vist Moone as 1899" ecnl66 
Co-operative Movement in Relation to Livesaturs and Art, : 

The, —By: A.) He PLBTCHME AY .witstareeeuenina eet tteneees LOU tate 99 


Contributions to the “Annual” from 1885 to 1915. 


Title of Article. 
Co-operative Societies, Law Cases Affecting—By Henry 
EER EEW OOD: Aenea stinttttac cot eawnstaes Makmuaen cde: TR RAR Eva 
‘Co-operative, The Advantages of, over Municipal and State 
Management in Production and Distribution.—By 
Bien BremcO ie She eas w (ch. cnr AN 2m 
Co-operative Principles and Practice, Belgium and the 
Methods of the Belgians in Applying—By Jamrs 
e OREN BON) ae cones bear amano eee coy yied oe Sn eels saicdetovehue eae’ 
Co-operative Production.—By H. Starter, J.P. ...........4. 
Co-operative Trade, The Possibilities of International.—By 
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